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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  important  Bufinefs  of  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Children,  thro’  every  Stage  of 
our  Dominion  over  them,  has  led  many  Wri¬ 
ters  to  handle  the  Subjedt :  but  on  this,  as  on 
other  Occafions,  each  has  had  fome  particular 
Point  in  View  ;  and  each  has  diredted  his  Steps 
to  that  End.  One  has  coniidered  only  the 
State  of  Infancy,  and,  with  an  Eye  to  their 
Health  chiefly,  laboured  to  point  out  the  Means 
of  preferving  it :  another  has  paffed  over  that 
State,  as  if  of  no  Confequence;  and,  while  nobly 
aiming  at  regulating  the  Paflions,  has  inad¬ 
vertently  fuffered  them  to  be  too  deeply  rooted 
from  an  Inattention  to  their  firfl:  Appearance  : 
a  third  has  made  it  his  principal  Bufinefs  to  con- 
dudl  their  Education  *,  and  has  either  omitted 
altogether  the  forming  their  Manners,  or  has 
fuppofed,  what  is  very  far  from  being  gene¬ 
rally  true,  that  the  one  is  a  neceflary  Confe- 
quence  of  the  other  ;  or,  in  other  Words,  that 
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good  Education  will  always  produce  good  Man-  • 
ners.  Others  have  confined  themfelves  to  one 
Species  of  Education ;  or,  if  they  aimed  at  a 
perfeft  Piece,  it  was  for  an  individual  only,  or 
at  moft,  for  one  Clafs  of  a  whole  Kingdom. 

Yet,  of  the  many  excellent  Performances  on 
thefe  Heads,  no  one,  that  can  here  be  recollefb- 
ed,  has  either  been  extended  to  general  Life, 
or  has  comprehended  the  Whole  of  a  Parent's 
Care  for  their  Offspring.  In  one  we  fee  deli¬ 
neated  the  Education  of  a  Prince  ;  in  another, 
of  an  able  Statefman  ^  in  a  third,  of  a  great 
Commander ;  and  fo  on  :  but  thefe  are  too 
narrow  to  inftrudl:  the  Whole,  and  too  con¬ 
fined  to  becom.e  general  Rules.  They  re- 
femble,  if  the  Comparifon  may  be  allowed, 
fome  great  Mafiers  in  Painting  5  one  is  happy 
in  hitting  the  Likenefs ;  another  gives  an  ex- 
quifite  Softnefs  and  Eafe  to  the  Fall  of  the 
Arms ;  a  third  has  a  peculiar  Grace  in  his  At¬ 
titudes  ;  yet  all,  perhaps,  are  obliged  to  a 
fourth  for  the  Delicacy  of  the  Drapery  :  while* 
he  too,  who  excels  in  this,  is  unable  to  reach 
any  Degree  of  Perfedion  in  the  reff , 
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But  here  the  Reader  is  prefented  with  a 
more  extenfive  PlaxU  on  the  Government  of 
Children  5  a  Plan  adapted  to  general  Ufe  ^  cal¬ 
culated  for  familiar  Life  :  and  which,  without 
a  Thought  of  Arrogance,  or  once  fuppofing 
it  perfedl,  aims  at  the  Good  of  all.  The  frjl 
Part  treats  of  the  general  Means  of  preferving 
Health  ;  in  which  every:  one  is  equally  con¬ 
cerned.  The  next  relates  to  forming  the 
Mind  ;  that  is,  lliews  the  Ufe  of  Manners, 
and  points  out  the  moft  rational  Method  of  ac¬ 
quiring  them  :  to  the  End,  not  only  that  good 
Habits  may  be  obtained,  but  that  Reafon  may 
always  have  the  Afcendant  of  the  Paffions. 
The  laji  Part  treats  of  Education ;  which,  tho’ 
here  it  makes  a  diftindl  Head  from  Manners, 
yet  are  they  to-be  coniidered  as  very  ftriftly 
connedled,^  becaufe  the  more  exalted  the  one 
is,  the  more  confpicuous  ihould  the  other  be. 
As  in  every  State  or  Kingdom  there  are  many 
Degrees  of  P..ank  and  Fortune  ;  fo  great  Pains 
have  been  taken  to  confider  the  Propriety  of 
Eklucation  ;  and  to  point  out  a  judicious  De¬ 
cree  of  it  for  each  Individual. 
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Thus  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Piece  here 
prefented  is  not  defigned  to  direft  the  Fathers, 
and  exclude  the  Mothers  ;  to  govern  the  Boys, 
and  negledt  the  Girls ;  nor  to  addrefs  the 
Great,  and  difregard  the  Little  ;  by  no  Means : 
it  afpires  at  offering  Advice  to  all^  and,  with 
equal  Zeal,  aims  at  giving  Aid  to  Parents  of 
every  Rank,  Se5^nd  Degree.  It  regards  the 
Care  of  Children  as  long  as  the  Dominion  of 
Parents  may  be  faid  to  laft ;  and  neither  ne¬ 
glects  the  Infant  of  a  Day,  nor  gives  up  un¬ 
concernedly,  a  Youth  of  either  Sex,  at  twen¬ 
ty  Years  old. 

The  Point  moft  laboured  at  is  indeed  that  of 
Manners ;  not  only  becaufe  they  are  of  the 
utmoft  Confequence  in  thernfelves,  and  fur- 

niih  the  fureft  Means  of  being  happy,  and  ex¬ 
celling  in  Life,  but  becaufe  the  prefent  too  ge¬ 
neral  Depravity  of  them  ftands  publicly  con- 
feffed. 

Should  it  be  urged,  that  as  a  great  deal  has 
already  been  wrote  on  the  fame  Topics,  and  in 
a  mafterly  Manner  too,  ail  farther  Attempts  of 
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the  like  Nature  feem  needlefs ;  it  may  be  an- 
fwered,  (befides  what  has  already  been  obfer- 
ved)  that  fo  fertile  a  Subjedl  cannot  eafily  be 
exhaufted^  and  being  Points  of  the  moft  weigh¬ 
ty  Concern,  they  will  undoubtedly  always  fur- 
nifli  thinking  Men  with  Matter  to  expatiate  on. 

The  Thoughts  here  given  are  the  Refult  of 
Reafon,  Obfervation  and  Experience  5  and 
fhould  it  be  faid  that  they  are  not  new,  ftill  it 
is  hoped  they  have  a  Claim  to  fome  Degree  of 
Regard,  as  there  is  always  both  Ufe  and  En¬ 
tertainment  in  difplaying  even  the  fame  Senti¬ 
ments  in  a  different  Manner, 
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OTHING  is  more  evident,  than  that  a 
Love  of  our  Children  is  a  great  ruling 


Principle  in  human  Nature  ;  and  that 
it  makes  a  large  Part  of  that  Self-love  which 
flicks  fo  clofely  to  us.  For  them"  we  aim  at 
Wealth,  Power,  and  Dignity;  for  them  our 
Views  are  endlefs,  our  Defires  boundlefs. 


j  Nor  do  we  flop  here  ;  for,  eager  as  we  are  in 
purfuing  the  real  or  feeming  Good  of  our  Chil¬ 
dren,  we  extend  our  Views  flill  farther,  even 
!  to  their  Children.  And  it  is  certain,  that 
Mankind  in  general  do  not  think  the  great 
Bufinefs  of  Life  compleat,  unlefs  they  live  (as 
it  is  ufually  termed)  to  fee  their  Children  fet^ 
tied,  and  in  a  Way  of  contributing  to  the  great 
Family  of  the  World.  But  were  none  to  en¬ 
gage  in  a  State  of  Wedlock  in  order  to  become 
Parents,  till  their  Abilities  to  train  up  their 
little  Offspring  were  try'd  and  approve,  I  am 
of  Opinion  the  Number  of  Marriage  Licences 
would  be  greatly  abridg'd. 
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Many  run  precipitately  into  this  important 
State,  without  any  Fore-thought  at  all  5  buti- 
even  among  the  wary,  the  difcreet,  and  thej 
wife,  how  very  few  are  there  who  refleft  on 
the  Duty  of  firft  acquiring  fuch  a  Degree  o' 
Knowledge  as  may  lerve  to  make  their  Chibjr 
dren  happy  in  them,  and  themfelves  happy 
in  their  Children  ?  It  is  this  general  Defedf 
in  hum-an  Life,  which  has  induced  me  to  of  j: 
fer  my  own  Thoughts  on  the  Government  o 
Children  ;  and  my  Aim  herein  is,  to  point  ouj 
the  Errors  committed  in  this  important  Workt 
and  propofe  fome  Means  of  preventing  then: 
for  the  future.  A  learned  Writer  on  the  Ar| 
of  Medicine  ^  lays,  that  he  who  advances  th|j 
Knowledge  of  it,  tho' but  a  Step,  deferves  thf:' 
Thanks  of  the  whole  Species ;  if  then  I  ani 
but  happy  enough  to  give  one  ufeful  Hiritii 
one  helping  Hand  for  the  Public  Good,  I 
fliall  efteem  my  Labours  abundantly  rewarded! 
But  before  I  go  any  farther,  let  me  be  underi 
flood  :  I  am  not  giving  Laws,  but  CounfeM 
The  Experience  I  have  gained  in  the  tutor| 
ing  feven  Children  of  my  own,  joined  to  thi| 

Obi 
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Obfervations  I  have  made  on  the  Management 
of  others  of  every  Age  and  Degree,  feem  to 
give  me  fome  Title  to  hope  my  Thoughts  may 
prove  ufeful  ^  if  fo,  my  End  is  anfwered. 

Mr.  PDpe>>  in  his  moral  Effays,  tells  us,  that 
all  Happinefs  lies  in  three  Words ;  Health, 
Peace,  and  Competence.  May  we  not  then 
hope,  that  an  Endeavour  to  point  out  the  Way 
to  Health,  Manners,  and  Education,  will  help 
i  us  in  the  Purfuit  of  this  great  Objedl?  For 
i  thefe  rightly  underftood  and  well  conduced, 
I  Peace  and  Competence  will  feldom  fail  to  fol¬ 
low. 

Manners  howover  is  the  grand  Point  I  aim 
at;  every  thing  elfe  is  fecondary  to  that. 
Health,  it  may  not  be  in  our  Power  to  fe^ 
•cure  ;  and  School  Education,  all  cannot  reach 
to  in  any  confiderable  Degree.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  our  Children  is  indeed  an  univerfal 
Obligation  ;  but  all  Men  are  not  therefore 
obliged  to  be  Phyficians  or  Pedagogues.  Still, 
as  neither  Health  nor  liberal  Inftrudlion,  where 
proper,  are  to  be  negleded,  I  fliajil  in  their  due 

B  z  Place 
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Place  fpeak  of  both,  fo  far  as  feems  neceffary 
for  every  Parent  to  know. 

By  Manners  I  do  not  mean  that  external  ! 
Shew  of  good  Breeding,  which  confifts  only^  , 
in  a  Bow,  or  Curtfy,  or  other  perfonal  Car-  ■ 
riage,  tho’  this  too  is  of  Importance ;  but  I  ! 
mean,  fuch  a  uniform  Deportment,  fuch  a  ; 
ready  engaging  Behaviour,  and  fuch  a  Pro-  • 
penfity  to  do  what  is  right,  as  teftify  a  happy  j 
Difpofition  of  the  Mind  and  Heart  ^  and  ap-  t 
pear,  what  they  really  are,  the  Fruits  of  good  ; 
Habits,  either  natural,  or  acquired,  or  both. 

The  grand  Source  of  the  too  general  De-  • 
fed,  we  cannot  but  obferve  and  lament  in  i 
the  Manners  of  Children,  is  partly  in  them-  • 
felves,  but  chiefly  in  their  Parents.  In  them-  • 
felves  it  arifes  from  a  natural  Love  of  Eafe  and 
Liberty  ;  in  Parents,  from  a  fupine  Neglect  of  ' 
that  neceffary  Knowledge  already  hinted  at 
in  fliort,  from  want  of  refledling  why  they ; 
are  Parents,  and  what  is  incumbent  on  them  1 
to  do,  in  order  to  make  their  Children  happy  » 
in  themfelves,  and  uieful  to  Society.  But  > 

how  ( 
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how  fliall  I  be  fheltered  from  the  Imputation 
of  Vanity  ?  I  am  well  aware  how  liable  a  Man 
is  to  be  cenfured,  for  attempting  to  point  out 
to  others,  what  every  one  fuppofes  himfelf  to 
be  already  acquainted  with  ;  and  where  are 
the  Parents  who  once  fufpedt,  that  they  are 
fo  little  acquainted  with  the  Duties  of  their 
State,  as  to  be  themfelves  the  Caufes  of  their 
Children’s  Mifconduft  ? 

That  there  are  many  whofe  Ability  in  this 
important  Work  is  far  fuperior  to  any  thing 
I  can  pretend  to,  I  am  convinc’d  ;  many  who 
are  happily  endowed  with  a  competent  Pene¬ 
tration  and  Skill  to  manage  the  Temper, 
Genius,  and  Paffions  of  Children,  and 

■who  are  equally  affiduous  in  the  Exercife 
of  thofe  Gifts  for  the  Benefit  of  the  rifing 
Generation  ;  neither  is  it  for  thefe  I  write  j 
rather  do  I  wilh  to  receive  their  In- 
ftruftions  myfelf.  But,  that  the  Bulk  of 
Mankind  are  wholly  thoughtlefs  of,  or  unacr 
j  quainted  with,  the  proper  Methods  of  ma-r 
i  naging  Children,  is,  I  think,  very  eviderxt. 

I  In  proof  of  which  I  appeal  to  every  one’s  own 
I  "  B  3,  Obier? 

j 

I 

} 
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Obfervation.  Let  the  generality  of  People 
look  round  them,  and  reflect  how  they  find 
the  Majority  of  Children  of  every  Rank  among 
their  Acquaintance.  Are  they  innocent,  tradt- 
able,  orderly,  and  courteous  Are  they  tole¬ 
rably  inftrudted  in  the  Knowledge  necefiary 
for  their  Age  and  Station  ?  Qr  are  they  not 
rather  corrupt  and  untoward }  Arc  they  not 
rather  unruly  to  a  Degree  of  Pity  }  Incorrigh 
bly  rude,  or  tolerably  civil  only  by  Starts ; 
grofsly  ignorant  in  many  Things  they  ought 
to  have  been  taught,  and  but  too  knowing  in 
others  it  were  perhaps  better  they  never  knew 
at  all .?  If  they  really  find  this  to  be  time  in  the 
Children  of  others,  let  them  turn  their  Eyes, 
homewards,  and  impartially  canvas  their  own 
Children’s  Deportment ;  and  if  upon  difeover- 
ing  any  of  the  like  Deformities,  they  can  re- 
folve  to  be  juft  to  thernfelves,  I  am  confident 
they  will  to  their  great  furprize  aw.aken  to  the 
Confcioufnefsof  oneTruth,  which  perhaps  they 
hitherto  never  fo  much  as  fufpeaed  j  namely, 
that  what  they  have  the  moft  Reafon  to 
be  difpleafed  with  in  the  Conduft  of  their  OfD 
firing,  is  chiefly  owing  to  their  own  want  of 

3  '  .  Skill 
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Skill,  or  want  of  Thought,  in  the  Management 
* 

of  thofe  tender  Plants, 

As  Men  are  fometimes  feen  to  forget  the 
Husband  and  afl:  the  Sovereign  only,  fo  are 
they  apt  to  think  themfelves  fupreme  and  in¬ 
dependent  in  the  Power  they  have  over  their 
Children,  But  can  we,  upon  Refleftion,  take 
it  to  be  the  Intention  of  Nature,  that  Children 
be  govern’d  by  Fathers  alone,  while  they^u'e 
in  Pofleffion  of  the  Blefling  of  having  Mothers 
to  fliare  a  Part  in  that  Government  ?  Or  can 
we  confider  paternal  Sway  as  an  arbitrary 
Power,  abfolutely  prefiding  over,  and  giving 
Laws  to  Children  without  any  Controul  ?  No, 
Left  Fathers  thus  impower’d  fliould  invert  the 
Intention  of  the  Creation  by  becoming  Ty¬ 
rants,  the  providential  Laws  of  Nature  have 
wifely  affigned  a  joint  Portion  of  Power  to  the 
Mothers  s  that  the  Father’s  Authority  and  the 
Mother’s  Sweetnefs  being  feafonably  and  dif- 
creetly  blended,  both  might  equally  contribute 
to  one  and  the  fame  great  End,  the  future 
Welfare  of  their  Offspring :  where  the  Rough- 
pefs  of  the  one  ferving  as  a  Spur  tp  egg  them 

P  f  on 
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on  to  the  Purfuit  of  Happinefs  from  a  Prin¬ 
ciple  of  Awe,  the  Smoothnefs  of  the  other 
may  footh  them  forward,  from  Motives  of 
Affeftion  ;  or,  in  a  Word,  that  the  Sternnefs 
of  the  Father  may  ferve  as  a  Qmckener  to  ma¬ 
ternal  Endearments,  and  the  Mildnefs  of  the 
Mother  fweeten  and  render  palatable  the  more 
bitter  Draughts  of  paternal  Harihnefs. 

-  It  is  no  fmall  Difficulty  to  fix  the  Time  in 
which  Parents  ffiould  take  the  Reins  of  Go¬ 
vernment  into  their  Hands  ;  but  if  it  be  co^fir 
dered  that  we  are  by  the  Perverfenefs  of  our 
Nature  prone  to  err,  I  think  they  cannot  be¬ 
gin  too  foon ;  in  ffiort,  they  Ihould  begin  as 
foon  as  they  become  Parents,  that  is,  as  foon 
as  their  Children  have  a  Being.  This  will  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  ftrange  Doctrine  to  thofe  who  have 
not  refledled  how  very  early  Children  ffiew 
themfelves.  The  Source  of  many  of  our  Er¬ 
rors  with  Regard  to  the  Government  of  Chil¬ 
dren,  feems  owing  to  a  miftaken  Notion  of 
their  Incapacity  ;  whereas  in  Reality  they  have 
fome  Reafon  much  earlier  than  is  commonly 

hnagined ;  but  till  that  dawns  out,  the  Paffions 

■* 
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alone  are  their  Guides.  Now  if  the  Paffions 
are  fuffc'-ed  to  gather  Strength,  by  cheridung 
and  indulging  them,  (which  is  too  commonly 
the  Cafe)  and  Reafon  remains  feeble  for  want 
of  being  exercis’d,  the  natural  Confequence 
muft  be,  that  Children  will  grow  obftinate,  ' 
perverfe,  and  ungovernable  in,  their  Paffions, 
before  Reafon  is  called  forth  to  their  affiftance ; 
and  it  will  often  prove  a  very  unfuccefsfu! 
Talk  to  hinder  them  when  grown  up,  from 
being  Slaves  to  themfelves,  and  Plagues  to  ali 
about  them. 

Parents  then,  to  obviate  thefe  Evils,  have 
two  principal  Points  to  aim  at,  for  their  own 
and  Children’s  Happinefs;  and  indeed  for  the 
Happinefs  of  all  Pofterity ;  viz.  weaken¬ 
ing  their  Paffions,  and  ftrengthening  their 
Reafon.  And  that  this  is  greatly  in  their 
Power  to  effedf,  is  an  undoubted  Truth,  tho’ 
it  may  often  prove  an  arduous  Task  to  reduce 
to  pradtice.  Still  it  may,  and  ought  to  be 
aimed  at ;  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  fpeak 
my  Sentiments,  I  think  I  may  confidently 
alfert, ,  that  all  focial  Virtues,  and  the  genuine 

Hap- 
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Happinefs  which  they  are  produftive  of,  will 

infenfibly  flow  from  a  conftant  due  Excrcifo 

of  that  Dominion  over  our  Children,  which  i 

all  Laws  divine  and  human  have  entrufted  to  : 
us. 

’Tis  wonderful  to  obferve  how  very  early  i 
a  Wilfulnefs  is  difcernabl^  in  Children  ;  and  I 
with  what  fwift  Progrefs  it  gathers  Strength,  , 
if  not  immediately  and  carefully  check'd.  I  I 
have  feen  a  Child  not  above  fix  Months  old,  j 
obfliinately  contending  for  a  certain  Pofition  to  : 
be  fuckled  in,  and  the  tender  (fimply  tender)  [ 
Mother  painfully  diftorting  her  Limbs,  and  i 
ftraining  her  whole  Frame,  in  Compliance  to  : 
it,  or  it  would  not  fuck  at  all :  and  I  have  feen  i 
too  a  Child,  before  one  Year  of  Life  was  I 
Compleated,  fo  fantaftically,  and  yet  fo  obfti-  • 
nately  humourfome,  that  all  that  could  be  de-  * 
vis'd  to  give  it,  was  not  fufficient  to  gratify  it :  i 
it  would  roar  for  the  firfl:  Thing  it  law,  then  i 
throw  it  away  and  fight  for  another,  and  fo  : 
pn  without  meafure  ;  and  this  at  the  Expence  | 
pot  merely  of  Baubles,  but  of  Glafles,  Chi-  t 
pa,  and  other  valuable  Things  3  and  oftep  j 
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at  the  ftill  greater  Expence  of  the  IV^other’a 
Peace  and  Reft. 

The  next  Advance  is  to  the  Ufe  of  Speech  ^ 
and  this  Faculty  is  no  fooner  acquired,  but 
'  immediately  follows  the  Abufe  of  it.  Many 
Children,  indeed,  are  flow  and  backward  in 
the  Acquifition  of  it,  but  few  are  thofe  who 
are  not  too  forward  in  mifapplying  this  noble 
Gift.  Let  a  Child  of  three  Years  old,  who 
has  been  much  indulged,  be  bid  to  do  any 
thing,  and  how  ready  is  it  to  anfwer,  I  wont ! 
And  if  forbid  a  thing,  how  pert  to  fay,  I  will ! 
Yet  let  the  fondling  Parent  allc  it  ever  fo  plain 
and  eafy  a  Queftion,  it  is  a  thoufand  to  one, 
if  a  Word  of  Anfwer  be  obtained  :  the  cun¬ 
ning,  obftinate  Urchin  is  inftantly  dumb,  and 
nothing  fliall  reftore  it  to  the  Ufe  of  its 
Tongue,  but  the  Gratification  of  its  Humour, 
with  a  Cake  or  a  Play-thing. 

Thus  are  they  generally  fuffered  to  run  oq 
to  near  the  Age  of  Seven,  with  little  or  no  Va¬ 
riation,  except  that  of  their  Appetites  gaining 
Jiead  of  their  Reafon,  and  inultiplying 

in 
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in  proportion  to  the  Objefts  which  excite 
them.  And  as  during  that  Term  of  Life 
which  we  diftinguilli  by  the  Name  of  Child¬ 
hood,  Parents  look  upon  the  infant  Reafon  of 
their  Children,  as  incapable  of  producing  : 
Fruits,  they  are  but  too  apt  to  leave  that  un¬ 
cultivated,  and  to  overlook,  with  an  injudici¬ 
ous  Contempt,  their  early  Deviations  from  it. 
But  furely  it  were  injuring  human  Under^  ; 
ftanding,  to  agree  with  fuch  Parents,  in  an  ! 
Opinion  which  condemns  itfelf  ^  and  which  ; 
they  themfelves  are  univerfally  the  firft  to  con-  < 
tradid;.  For  let  the  Topic  of  Children  be  but  i 
broach’d  to  any  of  them,  and  what  Encomi-  . 
ums  are  we  not  fure  to  be  tir’d  with  upon  i 
their  own !  What  Enlargements  on  their  ' 
Comprehenfion,  their  Judgment,  their  Wit,  , 
and  the  furprizing  Produdls  of  all  thefe,  in  the  ! 
many  excellent  things  they  fay  and  do  !  In  i 
the  mean  time  not  a  Angle  Step  is  taken  to  i 
improve  all  thefe  boafted  Talents,  nor  to  check  : 
the  growing  Humours  which  threaten  them 
with  Deftrudion;  and  may,  if  negleded,  : 
grow  into  Habits  more  difficult  to  eradicate 
than  an  hereditary  Difeafe. 
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Left  this  fhould  affe<ft  but  little  thofe  Pa¬ 
rents  ,  who  are  more  follicitous  that  their  Chil¬ 
dren  ftiould  be  fair  in  Face,  and  ftrong  in  Bo¬ 
dy,  than  beauteous  in  Mind,  and  pure  of  Heart, 
let  me  convince  even  thefe,  that  it  is  dange¬ 
rous  too  to  the  bodily  W elfare  of  Children,  ' 
to  neglefl:  cultivating  their  Reafon  from  their 
earlieft  Infancy  ;  or  to  be  carelefs  of  eradicat¬ 
ing  their  little  Humours,  as  foon  as  difcover'd; 
And  to  this  end  they  need  only  view  the  Ma¬ 
jority  of  them  on  a  lick  Bed  ;  where  they  will 
fee  this  melancholy  Truth  (for  fuch  indeed  we 
may  call  it)  in  its  full  Light. 

Difeafes  are  one  Part  of  the  Portion  of 
human  Nature,  in  a  State  of  Mortality  ;  no 
Stage  of  our  Exiftence  is  exempt  from  them, 
and  Childhood  as  little  as  any.  Let  then  an 
unmanagM,  hurnourid,  pamper’d  Child  be 
fick  ;  and  befides  the  abundance  of  otherwife 
unneceftary  Trouble  and  Afflidion  it  brings  on 
the  Parents  and  the  whole  Family,  what 
Danger  is  not  the  Child  itfelf  expofed  to,  be¬ 
yond  what  the  Difeafe  brings  with  it ! 


All 
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All  wife  Men  agree,  that  Providence  hds 
furnifhed  the  World  with  Remedies  for  moil 
human  Difeafes,  at  leaft  in  their  firft  Stages^ 
and  Men  with  Knowledge  to  apply  them.^ 
When  fkilfill  People  are  confulted  in  Time, 
the  Medicines  good,  duly  prepared  and  given, 
the  Nurfe  attentive,  and  the  Patient  traftable, 
there  is  but  little  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
fxrft  Stage  of  any  Difeafe  which  is  not  mortal 
^f  itfelf,  where  the  Habit  of  Body  is  other- 
wife  found  ;  barring  fuch  Accidents  as  cannot 
be  forefeen,  nor  confequently  obviated.  But 
what  can  Phyficians,  Medicines,  Nurfes,  all 
avail,  in  the  Difeafe  (otherwife  ever  fo  curable) 
of  an  untoward  Creature,  againft  whom  perhaps 
there  are  greatOdds  that  it  fhallnot  be  conquer¬ 
ed  to  fwallow  the  leaft  Portion  of  the  moft 
abfolutely  neceftary  Remedy ;  nor  to  fubmit 
in  Sicknefs  to  the  leaft  Controul ;  indulged, 
perhaps,  as  it  has  been,  in  a  Habit  of  flight¬ 
ing  and  baffling  all  Authority  while  in. 
Health  ?  Juft  nothing.  No  5  the  Trouble  in¬ 
deed  of  attending  it,  is  doubled  and  trebled 
to  thofe  who  are  conftantly  about  it ;  the  Ex- 

pencc 
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pence  is  at  leaft  the  fame,  it  not  confiderably 
augmented ;  and  the  Confufion,  Afflidlion, 
and  Alarms  of  the  ParentSj  at  the  growing 
Danger  of  their  fpoil’d  Darling,  immoderate¬ 
ly  encreas  d,  on  finding  all  Remedies  render¬ 
ed  ineffedlual  to  it,  by  an  Obftinacy  which 
they  (  whether  confcious  of  it  or  not )  have 
heretofore  been  the  foolifh  Encouragers  of.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  Difeafe  gathers  Strength^ 
and  the  Child's  Wilfulnefs  with  it,  and  the  little 
ungovernable  Patient  falls  an  untimely  Vic¬ 
tim  to  the  former  Mifmanagement  of  the  mif- 
takenly  fond  Parents,  and  its  own  prefent  Un- 
rulinefs.  To  fee  a  fond  Father^  in  Spite  of  the 
Impotence  of  Tears,  fo  general  to  his  Sex, 
weeping  over  his  Child,  his  Heir,  his  only 
Hope  of  Joy,  and  vainly  entreating  him,  whom 
he  might  command,  to  take  an  eafy  Remedy ! 
To  behold  a  tender  Mother,  herfelf  half  fpent' 
with  Grief  and  Fears,  proftrate  at  her  fick  Fa-* 
vourite’s  Pillow,  expoftulating  with  all  the  Elo-^ 
quence  of  maternal  x\nxiety,  and  entreating^ 
praying,  coaxing  it  to  fwallow  a  neceflary  Me¬ 
dicine,  but  ftill  in  vain  !  To  view  the  Parents 

at  fuch  a  Junfture,  inwardly  divided,  torn, 

and 
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and  almoft  confumed,  between  the  alternate 
Motions  of  Tendernefs,  Impatience,  Love,  and  : 
Anger,  fruitlefsiy  intift,  where  a  Habit  of  Sub- 
jedlion  fhould  have  already  made  a  Word  or  a 
Look  fufficient ;  and  yet  to  find  the  humour’d  : 
Thing  as  refolutely  bent  on  refufing,  merely,  , 
perhaps,  becaufe  fo  much  entreated  f  To  eye  j 
all  this,  I  fay,  were  furely  fufficient  to  convince  i 
us,  that  it  is  a  flrange  Inverfion  of  the  natural  j 
Order  of  Things  ;  and  has  a  fomething  in  it  ; 
extremely  -abfurd  :  and  the  more  lb,  when 
we  reflea:,  that  the  whole  is  an  Effed  of  ' 
Folly  in  the  Parents,  and  chiefly  owing  to 

their  former  Neglea  of  exerting  a  little  pru¬ 
dential  Authority. 

If  this  be  too  frequent  a  Cafe,  as  the  Ex¬ 
perience  of  many  People  mull  convince  them 
it  is,  let  Parents  in  general  remember,  that 
their  watchful  Indulfry  to  conquer  and  regu¬ 
late  the  little  growing  Paffions  and  Humours 
of  their  tender  Offspring,  is  as  neceflary  to¬ 
wards  the  Prefervation  of  their  Bodies,  as  for 
the  Culture  of  their  Minds. 


That 
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That  this  Difficulty  of  conquering  Children, 
land  rendering  them  tradlable  while  fick,  Is  no 
I  Exaggeration,  I  might  appeal  to  the  Confciouf- 
jnefs  of  mofi:  Parents  throughout  the  King- 
idom  )  nay,  I  could  fupport  the  Charge  by 
I  many  Inftances  within  my  own  Knowledge  ; 
jbut  ffiall  content  myfelf  with  producing  a 
I  very  few  from  the  Relation  of  others.  A 
Ibriend  of  mine,  who  had  the  Care  of  a  young 
^Gentleman,  lately  received  a  Letter  from  his 
I  (Boarding  School,  with  this  In  formation  ; 
1'“  Mafcer  has  been  much  out  of  order,  and 


what  is  worfe,  was  out  of  the  Reach  of 
the  Means  of  being  eailly  made  better.  He 
had  indeed  three  Dofes  of  Phyiic  prefcrib’d 
him,  but  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  fwal- 
low  one  >  in  ffiort,  they  were  all  fpilt  on 
1“  the  Sheets,  for  not  a  Drop  went  down  his 
Throat.’'  little  Mifs  not  yet  able  to 
Ifpeak  plain  (as  I  was  informed  by  a  Perfon 
jprefent)  had  a  Medicine  to  take  which  flie  ob- 
Iftinately  refus’d  ;  Mamixia  interferes,  and  after 
imany  fruitlefs  Entreaties  gently  corredts  her ; 
iMifs  frill  perfifrs  in  the  Refufal,  and  is  cha- 
jftifed  with  additional  Severity,  even  to  the 

I  C  frxth 
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fixth  time^  at  length,  half  breathlefs with  cry; 
ing,  and  ready  in  appearance  to  burfl:  wit 
Paffion,  fhe  has  ftill  her  Spirit  fo  little  cor; 
quered  as  to  fay  in  her  imperfefb  Gibberifli 
‘‘  V/ell,  if  you ////  me,  I  won’t  take  it.”  S 
Mamma  overcome,  lays  down  the  Rod  ;  an; 
obftinate  Mifs  coming  off  with  the  Viftoni 
fhewed  die  had  more  Courage  to  receive  Coi 
reftion,  than  the  MothcrRefolution  tobeftow  i; 
The  Truth  was,  that  Mamma  had  never  had  i 
Difpute  with  the  Child,  in  which  fhe  had  nci 
the  Weaknefs  tofuffer  it  to  getthe  better  of  hef 
A  Lady  of  Rank  I  have  the  Honour  to  be  ac 
quainted  with,  and  v/ho  I’m  fure  in  other  Rd 
fpedls  has  good  Underftanding,  forfeited  ; 
greatly  on  a  like  Occafion.  She  told  me  hd 
Daughter  when  in  the  Country,  having  a  Fd 
ver,  all  ufual  Means  were  try’d  to  prevail  o 
her  to  take  the  neceflary  Remedies,  but  i 
vain  !  So  far  from  being  mov’d  to  Complianc(: 
fhe  was  thrown  into  fuch  vehement  Fits  c 
crying,  whenever  they  were  offered  to  her,  th4 
it  w^as  apprehended  her  Fever  would  encreafj 
and  enda,  ;ger  her  Life  :  ’till  at  length  by  good 
Fortune  the  Lady  reflecting  flie  had  a  Kittei 

whic"( 
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which  Mifs  was  extravagantly  fond  of,  fire  re- 
folved  to  try  an  Experiment.  Accordingly,  as 
often  as  any  thing  was  to  be  taken  by  Mifs, 
Mamma  holding  Pufs  in  her  Elands,  protefted 
it  ftould  be  thrown  out  of  the  Window  and 
killed,  if  flte  did  not  take  what  was  given 
her  ;  and  by  this  Stratagem  brought  the  C  hild 
to  a  Compliance,  which  nothing  elfe  could  ef- 
feci:.  I  own  the  Expedient  was  ingenious,  and 
the  Lady  gave  a  Proof  of  her  great  Prefence  of 
Mind  in  turning  to  the  Child's  Advantage  an 
innocent  Foible  fhe  had  been  indulg'd  in.  But 
furely  at  the  fame  time  fhe  betrayed  how 
much  {he  had  before  forfeited  her  Under- 
ftandino*  as  well  as  the  true  Tendernefs  of  the 

o 

Parent,  by  the  little  Care  die  had  taken  to 
inculcate  and  enforce  fuch  Principles  of 

Obedience  and  Gratitude,  as  fhould  have 
* 

'  tauo-ht  her  on  the  like  Occafions  to  do  at  leaft 

fc) 

as  much  out  of  Love  and  Duty  to  a  fond  Parent, 
as  fire  did  out  of  childifh  Attachment  to  a  Kit¬ 
ten.  Now  however  lightly  People  may  think 
of  thefe  Things,  who  are  not  immediately 

1  concerned,  they  muft  and  will  be  acknow- 

2  ledged  great  Afflictions  to  all  Parents  who  love 

G  2  their 
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their  Children,  and  fee  them  in  fuch  Cir-  ■ 
camftances. 

’Tis  certain  that  Children  may  have  Dif-  - 
orders  which  are  not  of  a  dangerous  Nature,  ; 
and  may  therefore  be  got  through  without  a  i 
nice  obfervance  of  Rule  3  but  then  it  is  equal¬ 
ly  certain,  that  they  have  oftentimes  very  dan¬ 
gerous  ones,  which  neceffarily  require  both  i 
Medicines  and  Rule.  And  very  eminent  Phy-  li 

ficlans  have  declared  it  as  their  Opinion,  that  j 
many  of  thefe  tenderLiveshave  been  loft,  purely  | 
for  want  of  Submiffion  to  the  Medicines  and  ) 
Rules  prefcribed  them.  Who  then  can  look  back  1 
on  the  Caufes  of  a  Lofs  fo  detrimental  to  So-  • 
ciety,  and  not  be  offended  at  the  general  Ne-  - 
glefl  of  Parents  to  remove  them  ? 

Nor  can  one,  reafonably  fpeaking,  be  lefs  i 
offended  and  concerned  at  the  univerfal  Cu-  < 

1 

ftom  among  Parents  of  remedying  on  fuch  Oc~  1 
caiions  their  former  Neglefts,  by  prefent  Falfe-  < 
hoods :  that  is,  I  mean,  by  attempting  to  im-  * 
pofe  on  their  Childrerfs  Senfes  and  Under-  - 
{landings  by  manifeft  Untruths.  When 

Child  i: 
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Child  is  to  take  a  Medicine,  is  it  not  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  call  a  bitter  Draught  four,  or  a  four 
:  one  fweet  ?  Is  it  lefs  abfurd  to  infift  on  a 
naufeous  thing’s  being  pleafant,  than  it  is  to 
fhew  them  what  is  black,  and  endeavour  to 
perfuade  them  it  is  white  r  And  yet  this  is 
the  Method  commonly  made  ufe  of  with  Chil¬ 
dren,  to  beguile  down  their  Medicines.  It  is 
true  it  may  furnifh  People  with  an  eafy  Pre- 
!  text  to  expatiate  on  their  Children’s  Capacity  ; 
but  I  am  fure  it  adds  no  Honour  to  their  own. 
They  may  tell  their  Apothecary  how  much 
Pains  they  took  to  cheat  the  Child,  but  the 
!  little  Rogue  was  fo  cunning  it  would  not  be 
i  cheated  !  They  may  dilplay  his  Genius  by 
i  telling  how  they  called  it  Wine,  and  gave  it 
;  in  the  dark;  or  faid  it  was  Tea,  and  put  it 
I  into  his  own  Cup  ;  fhill  nothing  could  deceive 
I  him  :  Oh  !  it  is  a  fenfible  little  Creature  !  But 
^  what  all  this  while  is  become  of  the  Senfe  of 
the  Parents  ?  For  after  all  this  Addrefs,  this 
i  mighty  Juggle,  it  mufi:  ftill  perhaps  be  owned, 
that  the  Child  does  not  take  the  Dofe  ;  or  if 
it  fhould,  with  a  fuperiority  of  Senfe,  it  juftly 
j  reproaches  the  Parents  with  having  told  it  a 

C  ^  Falfhood. 

I 

i 

y. 
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Fallhood.  You  faid  it  was  good,  but  I  find 
it  is  nafty  Stuff,  and  Ill  take  no  more  of  i 
it.”  And  too  generally  do  they  keep  their  : 
Word.  Can  Parents  fo  palpably  miflead  their  ; 
Children,  and  not  be  fenfible  of  their  Miftake  r  i 
Or  can  they  be  fenfible  of  it,  and  not  blufh  ; 
at  their  own  Folly  ? 

Thus  far  we  have  conlidered  the  Untoward-  • 
nefs  of  Children,  with  fome  of  its  Confequen-  ■ 
ces,  in  that  Stage  of  Life  we  ufuaHy  call  their  { 
Childhood;  that  is,  to  feven  Years  old;  for  i 
according  to  the  Cuftom  of  familiar  Life,  every  j 
Septenary  is  reckoned  a  Stage ;  tho'  Phyfical  ^ 
Writers  divide  Life  otherwife.  With  them  ' 
there  are  eight  Stages.  From  the  Birth  to  : 
three  Years  old,  is  one  ;  viz.  the  Infancy ; 
from  three  to  ten  another ;  and  fo  on  to  De-  ^ 
cripidity.  But  as  this  Treatife  attempts  to  reach 
no  farther  than  the  Dominion  of  Parents  ge-  • 
nerally  extends,  that  is,  till  they  become  Men  : 
and  Women  ;  it  will  not  be  conliftent  with  my  ( 
Defign,  to  carry  on  either  Obfervation  or  Pre-  i 
cept  beyond  the  third  Stage  of  Life. 


Let  ) 
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Let  us  therefore  proceed  to  take  fome  Ob- 
I  fervation  of  them  in  the  fecond  Septenary ; 
when  on  all  Hands  it  is  agreed  their  Under- 
ftandings  are  open,  and  capable  of  receiving 
more  important  Impreffions. 

Now  if  we  view  the  generality  of  Children 
I  from  feven  to  fourteen,  I  am  afraid  we  fhall 
be  obliged  to  confefs,  that  however  far  they 
advance  in  what  is  commonly  called  Learn¬ 
ing,  they  gain  but  very  little  in  the  Science  of 
Manners.  William  of  Wickhatns  famous 
School  hath  over  it  this  Motto,  Manners 
j  MAKES  THE  Man.  Whereby  we  are  re- 
!  minded,  that  all  Learning  which  does  not  im- 
j  prove  our  Manners,  is  vain  and  unprofitable ; 

the  End, 

I  which  Learning  is  only  defign’d  as  a  Means 
to  conduct  us  to.  Yet  fo  it  happens,  that  Pa- 
rents  are  frequently  milled  by  confounding 
■  Names,  by  taking  one  thing  for  another,  and 
concluding  their  Children  have  Manners  be- 
caufe  they  have  Learning.  Whereas  in  reali- 
I  ty,  a  Child  may,  from  want  of  proper  Care, 

C  4  have 

! 

! 
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have  a  great  deal  of  Learning,  and  no  Man¬ 
ners  at  all ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  by  timely 
and  proper  Tuition,  advance  greatly  in  tlicim- 
provement  of  genuine  Manners,  v/ith  little  or 
no  School  Learning  :  which  is  all  that  is  ge-  | 
neraily  underftood  by  the  Word  Learning,  j 
v/ith  regard  to  Children  in  the  fecond  Sep¬ 
tenary. 

When  a  Man  becomes  Father  of  a  Fami¬ 
ly,  he  ufually  applies  the  Boys,  as  Toon  as  he 
deems  them  of  an  Age  for  it,  to  School 
Learning ;  different  according  to  the  Rank  he 
bears  in  Life  :  while  the  Girls,  by  a  fhameful 
Indolence  or  Contempt,  are  often  neglefted  in 
this  Particular,  and  fuffered  to  become  alter¬ 
nate  Plagues  and  Play-things  at  home  :  at  leafl 
with  ftridtefl  Truth  we  may  fay,  too  little  Care 
is  taken  to  form  either  the  Mind  or  Heart  of 
thefe  to  any  great  Advantage.  The  Boys,  if 
dull,  return  Blockheads,  and  fo  remain  ;  if 
fmart,  grow  boifterous,  audacious,  conceited, 
and  ungovernable ;  tyrannical  to  their  Sifters  ^ 
difobedient  to  their  Mother ;  and  fcarce  are 
OT^ed  by  their  Father’s  feverer  Brow.  The 

Girls 
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Girls  remain  uncultivated  in  almoft  every 
thing  but  Vanity  and  a  Love  of  line  Cloaths. 
Indeed  they  can  work  a  little,  (and  perhaps  but 
little)  or  they  can  dance,  and  fo  they  ought ; 
but  drall  fcarceiy  be  able  to  fpell  a  V/ord  right 
beyond  a  Monofyllable ;  or  write  the  Direc¬ 
tion  on  a  Letter  with  any  Propriety.  Is  it  an 
Exaggeration  to  fay  this  is  the  ufual  Education 
till  fourteen  ?  Surely  Experience  convinces  us 
It  IS  not ;  and  tho’  fome  Exceptions  may  doubt- 
:  lefs  be  found,  yet  they  are  few  in  Compari- 
:  foil  v/ith  the  whole. 

Now  let  me  afk  the  Parents  of  fuch  Chil¬ 
dren,  what  real  Comfort  do  they  find  in  them  ? 
Do  they  not  often  with  Sorrow,  nay  almofl: 
with  bleeding  Hearts,  fee  them  running  coun¬ 
ter  to  their  Expedations  and  Wilhes.?  Do 
they  not  daily  fee,  and  muft  they  not  there¬ 
fore  daily  lament  (unlefs  they  are  felf-blind) 

I  that  all  their  other  Profufion  of  Kindnefs  fo  ' 
)  lavilhly  poured  on  their  Children,  yields  nei- 
i  ther  Profit  to  them,  nor  Comfort  to  them- 
felves  .?  And  whence  the  Caufe  of  all  this  Dif- 
appointment  r  Alas !  tistoo  vifible, too  apparent ! 

It 
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It  arifes  from  a  Negledt,  or  at  leaft  an  Abufe 
of  that  eariy  Authority  they  ought  to  exercife 
over  them  :  from  a  Negleft,  in  not  correcft- 
ing  in  time  their  Irregularities  and  Humours ; 
from  an  Abufe,  in  correding  them  without 
Judgment  and  Difcretion.  Nor  docs  this  hap¬ 
pen  to  People  in  inferior  Stations  only ;  no, 
’tis  every  Day  to  be  met  with,  not  merely  from 
the  Peafant  to  the  Tradefman,  but  from  the 
Tradefman  to  the  Nobleman  ;  and  even  among  ■ 
thole  of  the  fined:  Underftanding.  But  whence 
the  Caufe  of  this  ftrange  Mifcondud  and  . 
Omifilon  ?  It  fprings,  as  I  take  it,  from  Igno-  ■ 
ranee,  or  Inconfideratenefs,  or  Partiality,  or  ■ 
Paffion,  or  from  all  together ;  but  the  mod:  ; 
frequently  of  any,  from  falfe  Tendernefs,  and  1 
blind  Indulgence. 

Every  Man  has  his  own  way  of  judging,  and  ! 
generally  abides  by  it  right  or  wrong.  I  knew  ’ 
a  Gentleman  of  refined  Underftanding,  who  1 
frequently  forfeited  it,  by  a  boundlefs  injudi-  • 
cious  Fondnefs  for  his  Children.  He  would  I 
fay  to  his  little  Boy  at  Table,  Well,  my  Dear,  , 
what  diall  I  help  you  to  ?  The  Child,  accu-  ■ 

Homed 
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ftomed  to  have  his  own  Will,  unbilled  to 
make  a  proper  Choice,  and  following  the  Gra¬ 
tification  of  his  depraved  Palate,  was  fure  to 
choofe  the  mofi;  unfit  Difh,  by  choofing  the  rich- 
eft,  becaufe  themoft  favory,  The  Father  indeed 
would  fain  fet  him  right,  by  recommending 
fome  fimpler  Food  ;  No,  my  Dear,  he’d  fay, 
have  fome  Mutton,  Mutton  is  beft  for  you ; 
and  fo  of  any  other  plain  whoifome  Difh  ; 
but  this  Advice  proves  too  late,  after  having 
fet  him  wrong  ;  nor  would  he  eat  a  Morfel  of 
any  thing  but  what  he  himfelf  approved  of. 
The  fame  Gentleman,  as  a  Proof  of  his  Senfe, 
took  abundance  of  Pains  to  inculcate  ftrifl: 
Notions  of  Honour  to  his  Children,  tho’  he 
often  degraded  that  Senfe  in  the  Application 
of  them.  One  Day,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Week,  he  fays  to  his  Son,  My  Dear,  I  know 
you  are  a  Man  of  Honour,  and  what  you  once 
promife  you’ll  pundually  perform  ;  you  are  one 
Day  this  Week  to  take  Phyfic  P  tell  me  then, 
what  Day  will  you  fix  on  ?  The  Boy  paufes  a 
little,  and  replies,  Saturday,  Sir.  Oh!  fye 

my  Dear,  fays  the  Father,  why  ftay  ’till  Sa¬ 
turday  ?  why  not  take  it  to-morrow,  or  next 

Day  ? 
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Day  ?  No  Sir,  replies  the  Boy,  with  an  un¬ 
becoming  Pertnefs,  Pm  upon  Honour ;  the 
Choice  of  the  Day  was  left  to  me,  and  Ill  not 
take  it  before.  What  an  amazing  Inveriion 
of  Ideas  1  Honour  with  Difobedience  !  Who 
in  this  Cafe  could  be  faid  to  hold  the  Reins  of 
Government,  the  Parent  or  the  Child  ? 

Thus  too  does  many  an  affeftionate  and  even 
fenfible  Mother  both  fee  and  feel  inaDaughter, 
whom  Nature  perhaps  has  endowed  with  all 
that  might  make  her  fweet  and  amiable,  an 
Untraciablenefs  flieknov/s  not  how  to  account  , 
for.  But  tho'  it  is  her  own  Mifrnanagement, 
or  rather  no  Management  at  all,  which  makes  : 
the  Girl’s  Defires  irregular  and  inordinate,  . 
ftill  the  fond  Parent  remains  blind  to  the  ; 
Caufe.  If  Mifs  knows  Mamma  is  to  go  out  ; 
without  her,  (hell  eat  no  Dinner  ^  if  the  Drefs  ■ 
of  the  Day  is  not  to  her  Fancy,  flte  is  fure  to 
remain  Mien  ’till  Night ;  and  if  an  accidental  I 
Difference  is  made  to  a  Sifter,  or  any  other 
of  her  own  Age,  ftie  ftiall  redden,  and  fwell, 
and  pout,  and  fret,  ’till  fhe  has  fretted  her 
Mamma  fick,  to  fee  her  untoward  Behaviour  ; 

and 
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and  poffibly  fretted  herfelf  lick  too.  ’Tis  eafy  to 
dilcern  the  Principles  Ihe  arts  upon  ;  they  are 
Self-will,  Vanity,  and  the  Love  of  Pleafure, 

I  which  lire  has  been  ufed  to  be  indulged  in. 

I  No  wonder  then,  that  when  thefe  are  not 
i  gratified  Ihe  is  miferable  j  and  while  they  are, 
I  is  it  likely  that  Ihe  can  long  be  happy  .? 

i  There  ought  to  be  made  a  conliderable  Dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Children  of  inferior  Peo¬ 
ple,  and  thofe  of  Rank,  with  regard  to  their 
T uition  ^  nothing  is  more  reafonable  ^  fince 
the  latter  have  innumerable  Advantages  over, 

^  and  are  to  move  in  a  very  different  Sphere  from 
the  foi-mer.  Still  the  Miftakes  in  all  are 
■  too  often  effentially  the  fame  ^  and  only  con- 
ceal’d  or  varnifli’d  over  by  the  external  Edu- 
j  cation.  Now,  what  I  contend  for  is,  that 
I  Parents  of  all  Ranks  have  the  Power,  and 
are  equally  bound  in  Duty,  to  be  themfelves 
!the  Teachers  of  their  Children,  with  re- 
igard  to  that  Self-Knowledge,  and  the  ge¬ 
nuine  Docility  arifing  from  it,  which  are 
ineceffary  to  conduft  them  thro'  Life  with 
jEafe  and  Benefit  to  themfelves,  with 
jPIonour  and  Pleafure  to  their  Parents, 

'  •  and 
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and  with  univerfal  Advantage  to  Society 
in  general.  I  fay  again,  that  all  Parents  have 
the  Power  of  anfwering  this  Obligation  in  great 
meafure  5  but  thofe  of  Rank,  Fortune,  and 
Education,  have  it  in  an  eminent  Degree  ^  and 
are  therefore  utterly  inexcufable,  when  they 
give  into  that  grofs  Negleft  of  it  3  which  we 
daily  fee,  even  in  the  fecond  and  more  im- 
proveable  Stage  of  human  Life. 

Tho^  it  is  allow’d  by  all,  that  Children,  long 
before  they  attain  the  Age  of  fourteen,  are 
in  general  capable  of  receiving  very  advanta¬ 
geous  Impreffions,  and  are  full  as  fufceptible 
of  the  reverfe  3  yet  ’tis  pretty  evident,  that 
much  the  Majority  to  that  Period,  gain  few 
or  no  good  ones ;  and  I  wi(h  it  were  not  as  evi¬ 
dent,  that  their  principal  Stock  are  of  the  bad 
Kind.  But  let  us  proceed  to  confider  them  in 
the  third  Septenary,  which  brings  them  to  the 
Age  of  twenty  one  ;  the  Period  which  general¬ 
ly  clofes  our  Obligations  to  them  ^  fhuts  out 
in  great  meafure  our  Power  over  them  ;  and 
fets  them  loofe  on  the  great  Stage  of  the 

World,  every  one  to  adt  their  Part  juft  as  we 
r  have 
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have  taught  them.  If  well,  great  is  our  Ho¬ 
nour,  great  muft  be  our  Comfort  ^  and  great 
and  lafting  is  their  Happinefs  likely  to  prove, 
to  themfelves,  and  to  Pofterity.  If  ill,  no 
matter  what  their  Station  is,  they  difgrace  it ; 
and  the  Difgrace  with  double  Force  is  refled- 
ed  back  on  ourfelves. 

’Tis  a  well  known  Maxim,  that  the  firft  Im- 
preffions  ftrike  the  deepeft.  Thus,  a  Boy,  who 
before  fourteen  has  never  been  convinced  that 
it  was  necelTary  for  him  to  obey,  will  after¬ 
wards  laugh  at  it  as  ridiculous  5  and  if  his  firft 
Leffons  were  Pride  and  Pleafure,  the  only  Ufe 
he  will  make  of  his  Underftanding  when  more 
at  large,  will  be  to  ftudy  to  continue  in  the  Pur- 
fuit  and  Augmentation  of  thofe  his  favourite 
Objects. 

Whether  we  confider  the  Heir  of  a  Fami¬ 
ly  at  the  Univerfity,  or  his  younger  Brother 
in  a  Merchant  s  Compting-houfe  3  whether  we 
confider  a  young  Stripling  deftin’d  to  the  Law, 
toPhyfic,  or  view  him  behind  aCounter  3  we  can¬ 
not  make  a  true  Ufe  of  our  Eyes,  without  feeing 
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innumerable  Diforders  during  this  third  Stage 
of  Life.  For  tho'  heretofore  he  has  been  treat¬ 
ed  as  a  Child  or  School-boy,  he  will  now  pre¬ 
tend  to  judge  for  himfelf ;  and  as  his  Reafon 
is  weak,  and  his  Paffions  ftrong,  that  will 
flavifhly  run  in  Purfuit  of  every  thing  which 
will  promote  the  Gratification  of  thefe.  I  have 
already  obferved,  that  the  only  Ufe  he  will 
make  of  his  Underftanding,  will  be  to  abufe  it. 
For  Example,  he  wants  fine  Cloaths,  fuch, 
perhaps,  as  are  very  unbecoming  his  Station  ^ 
he  wants  two  or  three  Suits,  where  one  ought 
to  ferve ;  he  wants  an  encreafe  of  Pocket-money, 
far  beyond  a  reafonable  Allowance,  and  often 
beyond  what  his  Father  can  afford  3  or  finally, 
he  has  fome  more  vicious  End  in  view.  Now 
without  once  employing  his  Reafon,  or  refledl- 
ing  how  much  he  has  abufed  the  Indulgence 
of  his  Parents,  his  Paffions  urge  him  on  to  ef¬ 
fect  whatever  they  fuggeft.  To  gain  his  Point 
then,  with  Addrefs  and  Cunning  he  applies 
to  his  Mother  3  whofe  blind  Fondnefs  for  her 
Boy,  v/ill  not  let  the  Father  reft,  till  his  pro¬ 
digal  Humour  is  gratify’d.  The  Father,  as  a 
good  one,  ihall  argue  the  Cafe.  “  What,  my 

“  Dear, 
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dear,  can  I  do  with  this  extravagant  Boy  ?  I 
have  fpar'd  no  Pains  nor  Expence  in  his 
Education,  becaufe  on  that  I  grounded  all 
my  Hopes  of  his  future  good  Conduct  and 
Profperity  5  he  don’t  want  Senfe,  and  has 
improv’d  pretty  well  in  his  Learning :  if 
not  quite  fo  well  as  he  might  perhaps  have 
“  done  with  a  little  more  Application,  yet  al- 
lowing  for  the  natural  Though tleffiiefs 
“  of  his  Age,  at  leaft  well  enough  to  know 
how  to  ail  better*  Still  I  fee  little  Profped: 
of  Comfort  from  him ;  becaufe  I  fee  no 
Difpolitions  in  him  but  to  Idlenefs,FolIy  and 
Extravagance*  In  Ihort,  if  he  goes  on  thus, 
what  better  can  I  expedt  than  to  fee  him 
daily  plunge  deeper  and  deeper  into  Extra- 
vagance  and  Vice :  and  what  mull  the 
Confequencc  be  but  irrecoverable  Deftrudli- 
‘‘  on  ?  Shall  I  then  by  continuing  to  humour 
“  him  hurry  on  his  Ruin,  perhaps  in  my  own 
“  and  yours  ?”  But  the  fond  Mother  Hill  per- 
fuading  him  that  every  prefent  Folly  is  to  be 
I  the  lall,  urges  her  Suit  5  and  enforcing  all  that 
Influence  which  in  an  amiable  Woman  feldom 
fails  to  fucceed  with  an  indulgent  Husband 

D  and 
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a^ddoating  Father,  is  almoft  always  fure  to 
carry  her  Point.  Is  not  this  the  genuine  Situati¬ 
on  of  many  a  Parent  ?  Is  not  this  the  reign¬ 
ing  Pradlice  of  many  a  Son  ?  Of  too  many 
indeed  ! — The  Father  here  defcrib’d  is  fuch  a 
one  as  moft  Men  will  acknowledge  to  be  a 
tender  one ;  and  fome  will  be  apt  to  think  a 
difcreet  one  5  in  allowing  for  the  Inconfiderate- 
nefs  of  his  Age,  weighing  like  a  prudent 
Man  his  real  Good,  and  generoufly  refolving 
to  furnilh  him  with  every  reafonable  Means 
of  being  wife  and  happy :  ftill  is  he  difappoint- 
ed  -y  and  ftill  are  his  Expeftations  fruftrated. 
But  need  we  alk  the  Caufe  ?  Surely  it  is  too 
plain.  More  Pains  have  been  taken  to  pamper 
and  humour  him,  than  to  make  it  unneceflary 
to  do  either :  more  Time  and  Care  have  been 
employ'd  to  furnifti  his  Head,  with  perhaps 
merely  ornamental  Knowledge,  than  to  cor- 
red:  and  enrich  his  Heart  with  fuch  Sentiments 
as  might  improve  his  Manners.  Can  we  then 
wonder  that  he  precipitates  into  Ruin  ?  No 
furely  ^  we  may  rather  wonder  if  he  efcapes 
it.  But  admitting  that  Fortune  ftill  favours 
him,  and  that  he  keeps  up  his  Dignity  and 
’  Reputation  s 
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Reputation ;  how  does  he  polTefs  his  own. 
Mind,  as  a  rational  Creature,  or  a  Brute  ?  Does 

he  adl  fo  as  to  deferve  the  Efteem  of  Mankind? 
If  not.  Life  is  not  worth  enjoying. 

Let  us  now  view  the  fairer  Part  of  our 
Species ;  thofe  tender  Branches  our  Daughters. 
They  (thank  Heaven)  are  not  naturally  fo 
liable  to  Vices  and  Extravagancies  as  our  Sons  ; 
but  I  wifh  I  could  fay  they  were  all  as  good  as 
they  are  capable  of  being  made ;  as  amiable 
in  their  interior  Sentiments,  as  their  Forms 
might  make  us  hope  to  fee  them*  But  alas  ! 
too  often  thofe  choicefl:  Charms  of  our  Eyes 
are  the  chief  Plagues  of  our  Hearts ;  and  it  is 
we  ourfelves  are  the  principal  Caufes,  that  they 
whom  Nature  feem'd  to  have  form’d  to  be 
our  principal  Comforts,  Ihould  thro’  our  Mif- 
management  become  the  Difturbers  of  the 
Peace  of  us  their  Parents,  and  of  their  own 
Happinefs. 

% 

A  Girl  enter’d  into  the  third  Septenary  pafles 
foon  into  a  Woman  ;  but  commonly  fpeaking 
llie  is  much  fooner  fuch  in  her  Perfon  and 
Appetites  than  in  herUnderftanding  :  whence 

D  2  arife 
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arlfe  many  of  thofe  glaring  miftakes  they  daily 
commit.  A  Girl  who  is  tall  generally  con¬ 
ceits  £he  is  wife  ;  and  becaufe  kill  now  Ihe  has 
liv’d  without  controul,  fhe  thinks  Subjedlion 
and  Obedience  to  her  Parents,  mean  and  flavifh. 
It  would  be  a  Refledtion  on  young  Ladies  to ' 
fay  they  have  no  Manners,  but  ftill  it  is  too  ge¬ 
nerally  true  that  their  Manners  are  falfe  ones  j 
fpringing  from  Pride,  and  influenc’d  by  it. 
A  Girl  (of  any  Figure  in  Life)  foon  knows 
that  the  W orld  has  it’s  Eyes  upon  her  j  and 
as  there  are  certain  Motives  which  induce  her 
to  exert  all  her  Skill  to  feem  well  bred,  fo 
there  are  certain  Times  fhe  really  appears  to 
advantage  :  but  let  the  Mafk  be  thrown  off ; 
let  the  Reftraint  be  taken  away  by  which  Ihe 
is  confin’d ;  and  we  {hall  foon  fee  where  her 
Manners  lye  :  we  {hall  (I  am  afraid)  oftentimes 
difcover  that  they  are  not  the  Didlates  of  a 
well  regulated  Heart.  But  as  myTendernefs 
for  the  Sex  will  not  fuifer  me  defignedly  to 
mifreprefent  things,  let  us  examine  fairly  the 
Condudl  of  a  young  Lady  according  to  the  too 
general  Mode  of  breeding. 


It 
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It  appears  already  that  the  firft  Stage  of  Life 
was  wholly  fpent  in  gratifying  her  Humour  j 
the  fecond  was  employ’d  in  a  fuperficial  Edu¬ 
cation,  refembling  in  fome  meafure  a  Building 
Oinamented  without,  but  ill  contriv’d  and  ufe- 
lefs  within.  Self-will,  Vanity  and  Pleafure 
have  hitherto  been  her  Guides  j  and  thefe  in- 
ftead  of  being  check’d,  are  in  the  third  Stage, 
greatly  ftrengthen’d  and  augmented  :  and  have 
befides  added  to  them  a  boundlefs  Love  of 
Power  and  Uncontroul.  Now  from  fuch  a 
Source  what  Virtues  can  we  expedl  to  flow  ? 
What  Miferies  may  we  not  fear  ?  Alas  !  too 
foon  are  we  convinc’d  that  her  whole  Soul  is 
abforb  d  in  Pleafures ;  her  Head  runs  round 
with  them  j  flie  is  continually  contriving,  plot¬ 
ting,  fchemingj  and  all  Oppofition  of  her  Pa¬ 
rents  becomes  too  weak :  fhe  has  not,  perhaps, 
a  Spark  of  .real  Duty,  nor  the  leafl:  Senfe  of 
her  mifguided  Steps :  and  happy  is  it  for  her 
if  her  miftaken  Conduct  does  not  in  the  End 
plunge  her  into  Sorrow  too  great  to  fupport. 
Happy  is  it  for  her  if  the  Stream  of  Pleafure 
fhe  is  borne  down  with  does  not  infenfibly 

D  ^  carry 
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carry  away  her  Honour  and  Virtue ;  or  at 
leaft  da£h  her  on  the  fatal  Rock  of  a  mifera- 
ble  Marriage.  Wherever  this  Portrait  is  found 
to  be  genuine,  let  it  be  remember’d,  that  the 
Painter  who  draws  a  real  Likenefs  ought  not 
to  be  blam’d  for  the  Bifagreeablenefs  of  the 
Features, 

Many,  it  is  true,  have  Fortune  to  fupport  their 
Pleafures,  however  expenhve  or  irregular ;  but 
where  that  fails,  where  Fortune  is  huall,  and 
the  Propenfity  to  Pleafure  great,  Honour  and 
’  Virtue  ftand  fo  very  tottering,  that  they  are  in 
perpetual  Danger  :  and  if  with  this  unbridled 
Love  of  Pleafure  there  be  a  tolerable  lhare  of 
Wit  or  Beauty,  or  both  ^  who  that  refledls, 
can  help  trembling  even  at  the  Apprehenfion 
of  a  Fall  ?  But  tho’  a  young  Lady  £houid  ef- 
cape  thofe  innumerable  Calamities  which  her 
giddy  Conduct  has  laid  her  open  to,  what 
Flopes  are  there,  that  fhe  who  has  never  borne 
Contradiftion,  will  fo  demean  herfelf  as  to  be¬ 
come  amiable  in  the  Eyes  of  others,  or  be 
happy  in  heifelf? 

I  could 
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I  could  with  great  facility  delineate  a  variety  of 
fhapes  hideous  to  behold,  which  young  People 
of  both  Sexes  fhew  themfelves  in,  when  guid¬ 
ed  only  by  their  Paffions  5  but,  to  avoid  Pro¬ 
lixity,  will  content  myfelf  with  the  general 
View  I  have  already  prefented ;  and  proceed  to 
lay  down  fuch  Rules  as  appear  to  me  to  tend 
moft  direftly  and  fecurely  to  the  avoiding  the 
various  Evils  our  Children  are  fubjed:  to, 
and  feem  moft  conducive  to  their  real  Hap- 
pinefs.  But  before  I  lay  down  any  Pre¬ 
cepts  let  me  premife,  that  all  Laws  in  general 
give  Parents  the  foie  fupreme  Power  of  govern¬ 
ing  their  Children  :  ’tis  the  Order  of  Nature  ; 
and  if  her  Laws  are  inverted,  nothing  but 
Confufion  follows.  If  then  Parents  do  not 
govern  their  Children  at  all ;  or  what  is  worfe, 
let  their  Children  govern  them,  which  is  of¬ 
ten  the  Cafe,  the  almoft  unavoidable  Confe- 
quence  will  be,  that  Train  of  Irregularities 
and  Diforders  we  daily  fee  them  run  into ; 
in  which  Cafe,  there  are  but  two  Ways  of 
their  becoming  fenlible  of  their  miftake : 
either  from  a  natural  Goodnefs  of  Heart  awak- 

D  4  ened 
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cned  by  Time  and  Experience  5  or  from  a  load 
of  Misfortunes  crufhing  them  down  for  want 
of  Power  to  fupport  them  :  now  the  one  we 
ought  not  to  truft  to  ;  and  the  other  we  fhould 
bend  all  our  Study  to  prevent, 
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TH  O’  the  principal  Delign  of  this 
'  Attempt  be  that  of  regulating  the 
Manners  of  Children  5  yet  as  Health 
and  Education  are  of  vafl  Importance  in  the 
Government  of  them,  and  are  clofely  conned:- 
ed  therewith^  I  think  myfelf  oblig’d  to  fpeak  of 

what 
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what  may  tend  to  preferve  the  one,  and,  in 
a  due  Degree,  promote  the  other.  For  the 
fake  of  Method  I  fliall  divide  my  Subjecfl 
into  three  Parts ;  that  is,  range  it  under  the 
general  Heads  of  Health,  Manners,  and  E- 
ducation ;  which  to  me  appears  to  be  the 
only  natural  Order  of  treating  it.  Mr.  Locke, 
it  is  true,  in  his  Xreatife  on  this  Subjedt,  calls 
the  whole.  Thoughts  on  Education  ;  but  not- 
withftanding  that  general  Title  to  his  Book, 
he  fpeaks  likewife  of  Health  and  Manners,  and 
ranges  them  all  in  the  Order  here  propos’d. 

As  Health  is  the  reverfe  of  Sicknefs,  my 
Readers  will  eafily  difcern  that  it  is  not  the 
Eufinefs  of  this  Undertaking  to  invade  the 
Phyfician’s  Province,  by  entering  on  the  Cure 
of  Difeafes ;  but  only  to  point  out  fuch  means 
as  feem  to  have  the  moft  rational  tendency  to 
prevent  them. 

Firft  then,  I  earneftly  recommend  to  both 
Father  and  Mother,  that  their  Children  fuck 
the  Mother’s  Breaft.  But  why,  you’ll  fay,  take 
pains  to  addrefs  each  Parent  dillindtly  ?  The 
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reafon  is  obvious.  A  Man  cannot  be  conver- 
fant  in  Life,  and  not  fee  that  many  a  fenfible 
Woman,  many  a  tender  Mother,  has  her 
Heart  yearning  to  fuckle  her  Child,  and  is 
prevented  by  the  mifplac’d  Authority  of  a 
Husband.  Parents  upon  the  whole  are  to  be 
conlider’d  as  equally  and  mutually  concern’d 
in  the  training  up  their  Children ;  therefore 
w'hen  I  addrefs  them  by  that  one  common 
Epithet,  I  mean  either,  or  both.  But  there 
are,  both  in  Nature  and  Reafon,  certain  Pro¬ 
vinces  affign’d  to  each  j  and  a  Man’s  attempt¬ 
ing  to  overturn  them,  would  be  as  abfurd 
and  prepofterous,  as  a  Merchant’s  fending  his 
W^ife  to  tranfaff  Bulinefs  upon  Change,  while 
he  flay’d  at  home  to  prefide  over  the  Nur- 
fery. 

* 

Providence,  we  fee,  without  any  Expencc 
to  us,  kindly  fends  Food  into  the  World  along 
with  the  Child,  by  giving  to  the  Mother  a 
Breaft  flowing  with  Milk.'  But  to  what  Pur- 
pofe  is  this  bellow’d?  To  be  negledled  and 
render’d  fruitlefs  ?  No  furely  ;  we  cannot  think 
thus  indignantly  of  fo  great  a  Blefling.  But 

belides  ’ 
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befides  this  evident  Defign  of  Providence, 
there  is  another  important  Confideration ; 
which  is,  that  Mothers  by  fuckling  their 
Children  cherifh  that  Tendernefs  which  Na*- 
ture  has  implanted  in  them  towards  their  Of- 

j. 

fpring.  For  Experience  fliews,  that  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  fuckling  confiderably  augments  in  them 
the  Affedlion  from  whence  that  Tendernefs 
flows ;  ferves  as  Fuel  to  keep  their  fond 
Breafts  in  one  perpetual  Glow;  and  by  fweeten- 
ing  their  Care,  enables  them  likewife  to  bring 
the  tender  Infants  thro'  their  helplefs  Age  ? 

Another  Argument  for  fuckling,  which  is 
not  fufficientiy  attended  to,  becaufe  not  fuffici- 
ently  known,  is,  that  the  Anxiety  and  Fatigue 
is  perhaps  fully  compenfated  by  the  Plea- 
flare.  The  provident  Author  of  Nature  has 
order’d  in  this,  as  in  all,  or  moft  other  Things, 
right  and  natural,  that  the  Inducement  flhall 
more  than  balance  the  Difcouragement.  All 
Mothers  who  have  experienc’d  it,  whofe 
Minds  are  temper’d  with  natural  Affedtion* 
affure  us,  that  there  is  an  inexpreflible  Plea^. 
fure  in  giving  Suck,  which  none  but  Mothers 
know  ;  for  befides  that  the  Senfation  itfelf  is 
faid  to  be  mighty  pleafing ;  to  behold  the  In¬ 
nocence, 
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nocence,  the  Cunning,  the  Tricks,  and  the 
various  Whims  of  a  Child ;  to  obferve  like- 
wife  the  early  Sentiments  they  difcover  ;  muft 
doubtlefs  give  a  Pleafure  which  no  Words  can 
defcribe.  Now  if  thus  much  be  granted  (and 
furely  no  Arguments  can  reafon  it  away)  I 
cannot  help  advifing  in  the  ftrongeft  Terms, 
that  every  Father  confent,  and  even  promote, 
that  the  Child  be  fuckled  by  if  s  Mother  ;  if 
the  Mother  be  in  a  Condition  for  it.  But  then 
this  Compliance,  this  Leave,  if  I  muft  call  it 
fuch,  fhould  be  cordial  and  from  the  Heart ; 
otherwife  a  Mother,  tho’  the  beft  Nurfe  in 
the  World,  may  become  the  moft  improper 
one,  by  a  Husband’s  fo  far  fourin?-  her  Tem- 
per,  as  to  render  her  Milk  not  only  good  for 
nothing,  but  even  pernicious. 

The  general  Good  of  all  being  what  I  aim 
at,  I  mean  to  offer  the  fame  Advice  to  ail, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  pra6tifed ;  and  therefore 
fpeak  according  to  the  Nature  of  Things. 
Still  I  am  not  infenfible  how  little  Probability 
there  is  that  my  Advice  herein  will  be  follow’d 
by  Perfons  in  high  Life.  For  what  Room  is 

there 
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there  In  general  to  hope,  that  a  fine  Lady  will 
lay  herfelf  under  any  of  the  necefifary  Re- 
ftraints  towards  adting  the  Part  of  a  good 
Nurfe,  and  generoufly  give  up  fome  of  the 
vainer  Pleafures  of  Life,  in  order  to  ftoop  to 
this  Part  of  domeftic  Care?  It  is  true  that 
there  may  fometimes  be  important  Reafons 
which  may  make  their  doing  fo  improper  ;  but 
it  is  greatly  to  be  fear’d  that  thofe  Reafons  are 
oftener  aftedted  than  real  3  and  as  this  is  a  Duty 
not  fo  eafily  difpenfed  with  as  People  are  apt 
to  imagine,  it  is  incumbent  on  Parents  of  the 
higheft  Rank  to  confider  how  far  they'  are 
really  juftifiable  In  deviating  from  the  Laws  of 
Nature.  But  there  is  another  important  Con- 
fequence  attends  the  Negledl  with  which  Peo¬ 
ple  of  Rank  treat  their  Offspring  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  ;  that  it  thereby  becomes  a  national  Evil. 
It  is  univerfally  known  that  the  Little  imitate 
the  Great,  and  moftly  too  in  what  is  wrong  ; 
that  is,  they  catch  their  Vices  fooner  than  their 
Virtues.  Hence  it  happens,  that  becaufe  a  Wo¬ 
man  of  the  firft  Rank  does  not  deign  to  fuckle 
her  Child,  the  Negledl  defcends  to  almoft  the 
lowed;  Rank;  and  many  Men  whofeFigure  inLife 
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is  very  inconfiderable,  fcorn  to  bear  the  Noife 
of  a  Child,  tho’  their  own  Flefh  and  Blood, 
only  becaufe  it  is  a  Praftice  among  their  Bet¬ 
ters  to  remove  them.  And  hence  too  the  Great 
have  two  Reflexions  to  make  on  this  Point, 
the  Duty  they  owe  to  their  Children,  and, 
(tho’  it  is  not  perhaps  a  proper  Obfervation 
here)  the  Influence  which  a  NegleX  of  this 
Duty  has  on  all  beneath  them. 

While  I  am  enforcing  to  Mothers  the  Duty 
of  fuckling  their  Children,  I  muft  endeavour 
to  omit  no  material  Circumftance,  either  that 
will  contribute  to  the  Eafe  of  the  one,  or  the 
Advantage  of  the  other.  The  firfl:  that  natural¬ 
ly  occurs,  is,  theTimewhen  a  Child  fhould  be 
put  to  the  Breafl: ;  and  as  this  is  a  Matter  va- 
rioufly  thought  of,  and  often  erroneoufly  ma¬ 
naged,  tho’  I  could  fay  a  good  deal  from  my 
own  Obfervation,  I  have  endeavour’d  to  fettle 
it  upon  a  much  flronger  Bafis  ;  viz.  the  Expe¬ 
rience  of  competent  Judges.  Mr.  Hunter,  well 
known  to  the  Public  by  his  LeXures  in  Ana¬ 
tomy,  and  one  of  the  Midwives  of  the  Ly- 
ing-in-PIofpital  in  Brownhvi-Street,  informs 

me. 
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me,  that  at  the  lirft  opening  of  that  Charity^ 
they  generally  conduced  the  Bufinefs  of  fuck^ 
ling  in  the  following  Manner.  The  Child 
was  not  put  to  the  Bread:  till  the  Milk  came 
freely,  or  run  out  of  itfelf ;  and  as  the  Breafts 
commonly  began  to  fill  in  about  eight  and  forty 
Hours  after  Delivery,  fooner  or  later,  they 
were  allowed  to  fill  more  and  more,  perhaps 
as  much  longer,  till  the  Milk  began  to  dif^ 
charge  itfelf :  to  forward  this,  the  Breafts  were 
frequently  embrocated  with  warm  Oil ;  to  in¬ 
vite  the  Milk  both  by  the  Softnefs  of  the  Oil,  and 
the  Motion  given  the  Breafts  by  rubbing  it  in 
with  the  Hand.  This  method  was  adhered  to 
pretty  generally  ’till  they  found  by  Experi¬ 
ence  that  it  was  wrong.  For  befides  that  the 
Child  might  probably  fufFer  in  fome  Degree, 
by  being  fo  long  depriv’d  of  it’s  mod:  natutal 
Phyfic  and  Food,  many  grievous  Effedts  often 
attended  the  Mother ;  v/z.  painful  Swellings 
and  Inflammations  of  the  Breafts,  Milk  Fevers, 
and  Milk  Sores. 

Thefe  Inconveniences  induced  the  Praditi- 
oners  of  that  Hofpital  to  alter  the  Method, 

which 
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which  for  fome  Time  part  has  been  as  follows. 
The  Child  is  put  to  the  Bread;  commonly 
within  twenty  four  Hours  after  Delivery  :  and 
tho’  at  fird:  it  fucks  little  or  nothing,  yet  by 
this  means  the  Milk  comes  gradually  and  kind¬ 
ly  5  and  before  the  ufual  Time  of  the  Breafts 
hardening  in  the  other  Method,  the  Difficulty 
is  conquered  in  this ;  the  Milk  flows  freely, 
the  Breafts  are  foft  and  eafy,  and  the  Heat  of 
the  Body  continues  temperate  :  infomuch  that 
Mr.  Hunter  farther  aflures  me,  they  have  not 
once  been  threaten’d  with  a  fore  Breaft,  nor 
has  what  could  be  called  a  Milk  Fever  been 
once  obferved  among  four  hundred  Women 
that  have  been  deliver’d  there  fince  this  Me- 

ithod  has  been  purfued. 

1 

Here,  tho’  it  is  a  Digreflion  from  my  Sub- 
jjed:,  I  cannot  help  refleding  with  Pleafure  on 
(the  Benefit  arifing  to  many  induftrious  virtuous 
(People  from  the  Inftitution  of  this  HofpitaL 
jEvery  Charitable  Foundation,  every  Contri- 
jbution  to  relieve  the  Needy,  does  Honour  not 
pnly  to  thofe  who  give,  but  to  the  Nation  where 
tt  is  given  ;  for  when  Individuals  are  known  to 

E  be 
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be  humane  and  benevolent.  Strangers  will  cofi^ 
dude  it  is  a  national  Virtue.  It  is  certain  that  ’ 
all  public  Receptacles  for  the  Comfort  and 
Support  of  the  Diftrefled  Indigent  argue  a 
cqmpaffionate  Heart  in  thofe  who  fupport 
them,  and  a  juft  Senfe  of  others  Woe  5 
but  the  Lying-in-Hofpital  has  a  Delicacy  in  it 
pecular  to  itfelf.  The  Ladies  who  contribute 
to  ifs  Support,  prove,  in  Terms  far  more  ex- 
preffive  than  Words,  their  Sympathy  with  the 
Sufferings  of  their  Sex  ;  and  particularly  with 
thofe  whom  Fortune  has  placed  the  fartheft 
from  them.  The  Gentlemen  who  encourage 
it,  and  labour  for  it’s  Promotion,  ftiow  a  Ten-* 
dernefs  which  can  only  dwell  in  manly  Hearts : 
for  he  certainly  comes  neareft  to  the  Dignity 
of  a  Man,  who  has  the  tendereft  Senfe  of  the 
Sufferings  of  the  oppofite  Sex  ^  and  particularly 
of  thofe,  which  his  own  Exiftence  is  the  necef- 
fary  Caufe  of.  But  farther,  moft  other  Pub-- 
lie  Charities  feem  in  their  Nature  limited  > 
feem  to  extend  no  farther  than  the  immediate 
'  Relief  of  thofe  under  their  Care ;  whereas  thi§ 
is  far  more  extenfive  :  the  Mother  is  com¬ 
forted,  and  with  tendereft  Care  brought  thro' 

her 
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her  Child-bed ;  the  Child  (as  far  as  Skill 
can  reach)  is  fafely  entered  on  the  Stage  of 
Life  5  and  thus  is  Mankind  not  only  pre- 
ferved,  but  perpetuated ;  and  thus  too  is 
Society  enlarged,  and  improved,  to  a  bound- 
lefs  Degree.  Thus'  much  have  I  faid  to 
do  juftice  to  an  Undertaking  in  itfelf  highly 
laudable,  and  infallibly  produdiive  of  the  great- 
eft  Good.  But  there  is  another  Effedl:,  perhaps 
hitherto  unthought  of,  which  will  necelTarily 

attend  this  Hofpital,  and  is  no  lefs  than  a  ge¬ 
neral  Concern '3  that  of  the  Improvement  of 
Midwifry  :  the  feveral  Gentlemen  who  attend 
it  in  that  Capacity,  cannot  but  have  the 
beft  Foundation  in  their  Art,  that  which 
is  extended  and  ftrengthen’d  by  the  frequent 
Occurrence  of  the  more  nice  and  uncom¬ 
mon  Cafes  among  fuch  Variety:  and  the 
Women  whom  they  educate  to  Midwifry  in 
that  Hofpital,  muft  from  their  many  Oppor¬ 
tunities  become  valuable  Pradlitioners  for  fuch 
of  their  Sex  as  are  inclined  to  employ  them  ra¬ 
ther  than  a  Man. 

r 

But  to  return  to  the  Matter  in  Hand, 
This  Method  of  putting  Children  to  the  Breaft 

E  2  much 
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much  fooner  than  ufual,  correfponds  with  the 
Opinion  of  Dr.  Cadogan^  who  in  a  fmall  Pam¬ 
phlet  on  the  Management  of  Children,  has 
faid  a  great  many  fenfible  ufeful  Things ;  and 
among  the  reft,  he  propofes,  that  a  Child  be 
put  to  the  Bread:  in  feven  or  eight  Hours  after 
it  is  born;  whereby,  fays  he,  It  would  not  on-, 
ly  provide  for  itfelf  the  bed:  of  Nourifhment, 
but  by  opening  a  free  Padage  for  it,  take  off 
the  Mother’s  Load  as  it  increafed,  before  it 
could  opprefs  or  hurt  her ;  and  therefore 
effeftually  prevent  the  Fever;  which  is  caus’d 
only  by  the  painful  Didiention  of  the  ladteal 
Vedels  of  the  Breads,  when  the  Milk  is  in- 
judicioudy  differ’d  to  accumulate.”  To  this 
I  need  add  nothing,  but  to  recommend  to 
Parents  that  the  Advice  here  given  be  reduc¬ 
ed  to  Pradlice,  unlefs  fome  extraordinary  Cir- 
cumdances  intervene  ;  in  which  Cafe,  their 
own  Judgment  mud  direcd  them  to  feek  an 
Opinion  fuitable  to  the  Exigence. 

The  precife  Term  of  a  Child’s  fucking  is  a 
Point  much  controverted,  particularly  among 
Ladies,  but  nothing  afeertain’d.  The  prefent 
Fafnon  dis  true,  is  to  let  Children  fuck  only 

three 
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three  or  four  Months :  but  furely  this  is  too 
important  an  affair  for  Fafhion  to  take  place  of 
Reafon.  From  my  Acquaintance  with  the 
Learned  on  this  Head,  I  gather,  that  general¬ 
ly  fpeaking  a  Child  fliould  not  fuck  lefs  than 
fix  Months,  nor  more  than  twelve ;  but  that 
the  Medium,  that  is,  nine  Months,  is  for  the 
moft  part  the  beft.  Still  there  may  be  Rea- 
fons  for  varying  thefe  Rated  Times ;  if  fo, 
Reafon  in  that  as  well  as  other  things  fliould 
be  our  Guide.  And  farther,  there  may  be  Cir- 
cumftances  which  impede  the  Mother’s  fuck- 
ling  her  Child  at  all  ^  the  want  of  Health 
is  a  principal  one  ;  but  then  it  fliould  be  a  real 
want  of  Health,  not  an  imaginary  one. 
Where  then  a  Doubt  arifes,  I  advife  Parents 
not  raflily  and  haftily  to  refolve  for  themfelves, 
but  to  confult  proper  Judges,  and  always  w^here 
it  is  in  their  Power,  be  determined  by  thch 
Phylician. 

But  here,  as  an  Encouragement  to  Mothers 
'  to  fuckle  their  Children,  I  muft  obferve,  that 
it  is  the  Opinion  of  Phyficians  that  many  Wo¬ 
men  would  mend  their  Health  by  it  i  and 

E  3  very 
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very  few,  if  any,  hurt  a  good  Conilitution,  un- 
lefs  thro’  Imprudence  or  Ignorance  :  now-  to 
obviate  thefe,  let  Mothers  be  careful  to  fet  out 
right,  and  then  they  have  very  little  to  fear. 

,  Hunger,  Fatigue,  and  Fretting,  are  the 
three  moft  obvious  things  that  impair  a  Mo¬ 
thers  Health  in  nurfing.  I  fay  nothing  of 
grofs  Intemperance,  violent  PalEons,  and  the 
like,  for  they  are  always  to  be  banilh’d  j  nay 
we  are  not  once  to  fuppofe  they  exifl  in  the 
Sex.  Hunger  is  carefully  to  be  avoided :  while 
the  Mother  gives  fuck,  Ihe  ffiould  never  let 
the  Keennefs  of  her  Appetite  go  off  by  wait¬ 
ing  long  for  her  Meals  j  for  that  often  repeat¬ 
ed  will  fink  the  Spirits,  fill  her  with  Wind, 
impair  her  Strength,  and  confequently  not 

only  hurt  herfelf,  but  prejudice  her  Milk 
alfo. 

I  confefs  it  is  my  Opinion  that  a  very  nice 
regard  to  a  Nurfe's  Diet  is  not  fo  generally  ne- 
ccfiary  as  is  imagined.  Temperance  is  univer- 
fally  to  be  held  as  a  Rule ;  but  under  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  avoiding  one  Error,  they  run  in- 

.  ''  ■  to 
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to  a  greater  ;  they  often  eat  of  very  rich  Difhes, 
and  fhun  the  uie  of  Vegetables  :  whereas  to 
People  who  are  young  and  healthy,  nothing 
is  more  wholfome  than  Vegetables  blended 
with  Meat :  and  the  only  Caution  that  is  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  given,  is,  that  they  guard  them 
with  Pepper ;  whereby  they  will  keep  under 
the  Effeft  they  fometimes  have,  of  produc¬ 
ing  Wind.  But  fhould  Garden  Stuff,  after' 
all  this,  difagree.  Prudence  will  certainly  di¬ 
rect  the  Mother  to  difufe  it  5  tho’  at  the  fame 
time  it  muft  be  own’d,  that  where  this  is  the 
Cafe,  her  Digeflion  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be 
to  conftitute  perfedf  Health.  To  this  Head 
I  will  add,  that  where  a  Woman  has  been  ac- 
cuftom’d  to  drink  a  glafs  or  two  of  Wine  or 
Ale  at  Meals,  fhe  fhould  not  debar  herfelf 
from  it  now  ;  as  her  wafte  of  Strength  and 
Spirits  certainly  demand  at  leafl:  her  ufual  way 
of  Life ;  tho’  it  does  not  feem  needful  for  her 

to  go  far  beyond  it. 

By  Fatigue  I  mean  fo  much  Exercife  as 
manifeftly  impairs  the  Strength,  or  brings  on 
various  Pains,  fo  as  to  render  a  Mother  inca- 
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pable  of  executing  what  fhe  has  begun  ;  or 
at  leaft  makes  the  Office  extremely  flavifh  to 
her.  Exercife  is  good,  but  Fatigue  is  bad. 
There  are  fo  many  different  Conditions  in  this 
great  Family  of  the  World,  and  fo  many  dif¬ 
ferent  Circumftances  in  each  Station,  that  it 
is  impoffible  to  lay  down  Rules  for  every  Indi¬ 
vidual,  or  prefcribe  an  univerfal  one  for  all ; 
in  general  I  recommend  on  this  occafon  the 
joint  Attention  of  both  Father  and  Mother, 
If  a  Man  refledls  that  while  his  Wife  is  fuck- 
ling  her  Child,  fhe  is  labouring  to  eompleat 
the  principal  Work  for  which  they 'came  to¬ 
gether,  he  cannot  furely  fuffer  her  to  endure 
Fatigue  beyond  her  Power  to  bear  3  nor 
can  ho  feel  for  her  that  Tendernefs  he  ought, 
if  he  impofes  any  Hardfhip  on  her  that  can 
be  difpens’d  with.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Mother  is  to  remember,  that  befides  being 
chearful  and  keeping  her  Mind  at  reft,  flie 
muft  keep  her  Limbs  at  reft  too  3  that  is,  flic 
muft  often  forego  other  Exercife,  that  flie 
may  be  enabled  to  beftow  a  larger  Portion  of 
Jiipdnefs  011  her  Child, 
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But  there  are  feveral  ways  a  Woman  may 
be  fatigued  with  Nurfing  without  the  leaft 
neceffity.  The  firft  thing  a  Mother  has  to 
do,  is,  to  ufe  her  Child  to  fuch  Portions  in 
fuckling  as  fhe  likes  heft,  and  is  moft  conve¬ 
nient  to  herfelf.  When  up,  the  Mother  fliould 
by  all  means  fit  upright„and  the  Child  be  rais'd 
to  the  Bread: :  the  Child  fhould  yield  to  the 
Mother,  not  the  Mother  to  the  Child.  That 
diftorted  Poflure  fo  commonly  feen  in  fuckling 
gives  great  Pain  to  the  Back,  and  cramps  all 
the  Limbs  ;  and  this  without  any  other  effed: 
on  the  Child  than  indulging  a  manifefi:  Wil- 
fulnefs.  When  in  Bed,  the  Child  fhould  take 
the  Bread:  as  it  lyes ;  and  not  incommode  the 
Mother  by  making  her  fit  up  in  Bed  by  the 
Hour,  purely  to  humour  it,  as  is  too  common  : 
for  this  too,  without  any  Benefit  to  the  Child, 
greatly  increafes  the  Mother’s  Fatigue,  by  rob¬ 
bing  her  of  her  Sleep,  and  by  expodng  her 
to  catch  Cold  from  the  various  Seafons  it  hap¬ 
pens  in.  But  thefe  Inconveniences  may  farther 
be  obviated,  by  letting  the  Child  lye  in  a 
Cradle  without  the  Bread  the  Night  thro’,  or 
with  a  Maid  in  another  Room  ;  for  it  is  cer¬ 
tain, 
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tain,  that  neither  Breaft,  Drink,  nor  Feeding 
are  fo  abfoiutely  neceffary  in  the  Night  as  is 
commonly  imagin’d.  Some  of  my  fair  Rea¬ 
ders  will,  I  doubt,  rejed  my  Counfel  in  this 
particular  ;  but  I  urge  it  on  the  double  Motive 
of  Benefit  to  the  Child  and  Eafe  to  the  Mo¬ 
ther.  Yet  not  to  be  too  rigorous  in  this  Point, 
not  to  alFed  too  fenfibly  a  Mother’s  Tender- 
nefs,  fuppofe  a  Child  be  fometimes  allow’d  the 
Breaft  in  the  Night,  it  certainly  Ihould  be  on¬ 
ly  fometimes;  for  the  Pradice  of  letting  it 
drag  at  it  the  Night  thro’  is  a  grievous  Errors 
it  hurts  both  Child  and  Mother ;  the  Child  by 
this  Means  is  continually  wrangling,  fretting, 
and  diflatisfy’d,  and  the  Mother  is  often  fo  fen¬ 
fibly  affeded  by  it,  as  even  to  be  thrown  into 

Hyfteric  Fits. 

Difficult  as  I  acknowledge  it  is  to  lay  down 
an  univerfal  Rule,  I  will  here  attempt  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  generally  pradicable. 
According  to  the  ufual  Management  of  Chil¬ 
dren  at  the  Breaft  it  may  be  averr’d,  that  they 
have  too  little  Sleep,  and  too  much  Food : 
that  is,  their  Sleep  is  fliort  and  broken  thro’ 

MiR 
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Miirnanagement,  and  they  are  fuckkd  or  fed 
oftener  than  is  conducive  to  Health.  Now  to. 
remove  this  Error,  I  will  not  offer  any  Re- 
ftraint  in  the  Day  time,  (tho’  that  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  an  ingenious  Writer  ^  requires  it)  but 
endeavour  to  effeft  it  by  regulating  the  Night* 
To  this  End  let  a  Child  be  undrefs'd, 
Night  things  put  on,  and  be  fed  or  fuckled  at 
feven  o’Clock,  and  then  put  into  its  Cradle  j 
where  without  rocking  (if  ufed  to  it  and  in 
Health)  it  will  fall  afleep.  Suppofing  the  Mo¬ 
ther  to  go  to  Bed  at  ten  or  eleven,  if  the  Child 
ihould  happen  to  be  awake,  let  it  be  turn’d  dry, 
(as  the  Nurfes  term  it)  and  fuckled  again; 
and  it  will  deep  foundly  for  fix  or  feven  Hours : 
perhaps  now  and  then  it  will  whimper  a  little, 
but  if  it  is  not  touch’d  it  will  fall  afleep  a- 
gain  immediately.  But  fuppofing  it  is  not 
awake  when  the  Mother  goes  to  Bed,  let  it 
not  by  any  means  be  diflurb’d,  for  that  break¬ 
ing  of  Childrens  Reft  fo  common  with  Parents 
makes  them  vaftly  tirefome;  all  that  the  Mother 
has  to  do  in  this  Cafe  is,  to  keep  a  warm 

^loth  in  Bed  with  her,  and  when  the  Child 

awakes 
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awakes  take  away  the  Wet  one  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible,  that  it  may  not  be  too  much  difturb’d  by 
the  Senfe  of  Cold  ;  that  done,  let  it  have  the 
Breaft,  and  it  will  commonly  deep  again  till 
it  is  time  for  the  Family  to  rife.  The  Child 
fhould  not  have  its  Cloth  iliifted  again  ^  for 
frequently  opening  it  when  it  ought  to  deep  is 
a  great  Impediment  to  its  Reft  ;  and  while 
wrapt  up  warm,  and  it  lies  ftill,  it  receives 
no  Harm  from  being  wet :  to  this  muft  be 
added,  that  the  Mother  be  very  hufli  5  no 
talking,  no  ftiewing  the  Candle,  the  Day-light, 
or  any  thing  that  may  awaken  it  thoroughly. 
If  this  Method  be  adher'd  to,  I  am  perfuaded 
it  will  have  many  good  Effefts ;  it  will  .give  a 
longer  refpite  than  ufual  from  feeding  or  fuck¬ 
ing  ;  it  will  obtain  what  is  of  great  Confe- 
quence  to  a  Child's  Health,  Sleep  ;  and  it 
will  facilitate  the  Mother's  Talk  by  leflening 
her  Fatigue. 

To  fuffer  by  Hunger  or  Fatigue  does  great 
injurv  to  the  Mother  principally,  but  Fretting 
has  always  a  double  Confequence ;  it  hurts  the 
Child  too.  A  fretful  Temper  turns  even  Plea- 
fure  into  Pain  ;  well  then  may  it  make  a  ne- 

ceffary 
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celTary  Care  a  Fatigue.  One  Dlftlndlion  how¬ 
ever  I  would  make  that  I  think  deferves  At¬ 
tention  ;  whether  the  Fretfulnefsbe  in  Nature, 
be  fixt  and  incurable  ;  or  whether  it  be  owing 
to  external  Accidents,  the  Occurrences  of 
Things ;  fuch  as  frequent  Provocations  from  a 
Husband,  untoward  Children,  wafteful  Ser-  / 

vants,  vexatious  Law  Suits,  and  many  other 
Evils  Life  is  fraught  with.  In  the  firft  Cafe, 

Women  would  do  well  to  let  fuckling  alone; 
for  warm  as  I  am  in  recommending  this  Prac¬ 
tice,  it  is  certain  there  are  fome  few  Excep¬ 
tions,  and  this  is  one.  But  in  the  other,  I  urge 
fuckling  in  great  Meafure  as  a  Remedy.  For 
let  the  naturally  good-temper’d  Mother  but 
once  refledf  that  Fretting  hurts  her  Child,  and 
fhe  will  avoid  it  for  her  Infant’s  fake  :  befides, 
the  Love  created  in  her  for  it  by  the  Exercife 
of  this  natural  Duty,  will  make  her  forget 
many  other  Cares ;  at  leafl:  it  will  counter- 
poife  her  Troubles,  by  mingling  Pleafure  with 
Pain. 

There  is  a  Clafs  of  Women  who  are 
lifelefs  and  lluggilh,  an  infipid  Race  that  do 

neither 
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heither  good  nor  Mrm  5  thefe  Ihoiild  by  all 
means  fuckfe  their  Children,  for  by  fo  doing 
they  would  be  enliven’d,  and  animated  with  a 
Defire  to  become  ufeful.  If  too  they  refie£t, 
that  tho  Intention  of  Nature  is,  that  they 
ihould  rear  their  Children  as  well  as  bear  them, 
they  will  foon  be  afhamed  of  doing  their  ¥/ork 
by  halves :  and  thus  become  much  happier  in 
themfelves,  and  of  much  more  Confequence  to 
Society. 

-  By  the  Obfervance  of  thefe  few  Rules,  Mo¬ 
thers  in  general  may  fuckle  their  Childre^, 
hot  only  Without  Pain  or  Injury,  but  even  with 
Pleafure  and  Profit.  They  may  fometimes  im¬ 
prove  their  Health  ;  often  leffen  their  Cares, 
and  mend  their  Temper  and  Difpofitions  ;  and 
will  always  have  a  pleafing  Concioufnefs  that 
they  have  obey’d  the  Laws  of  Nature,  by  bav¬ 
ins:  done  all  that  was  incumbent  on  them. 

o 

« 

If  after  all  that  has  been  faid  it  is  not 
thought  expedient  that  a  Child  fhould  fuck 
it’s  Mother  ;  a  Breaft  is  certainly  the  beft  Sub- 
ftitute:  but  great  Care,  fhould  here  be  taken, 
in  the  Choice  of  a  Nurfe.  She  fliould  be  young, 

3  healthy. 
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healthy,  good-humour’d,  fprightly,  and  tem¬ 
perate.  The  newer  her  Milk  the  better  ^  it  is 

beft  not  to  be  above  three  Months  old  •  and 
fhould  never  exceed  hx  Months,  when  the 
Child  is  lirfl:  put  to  her  Breaft  ;  if  beyond  that^ 
either  the  Child  mujft  be  wean’d  too  fobn,  or 
fuck  a  ftaler  Milk  than  perhaps  it  ought. 
Some  are  of  Opinion,  that  Breaft-milk  begins 
to  lofe  of  it’s  nutritious  Qi^lity  after  the 
piration  of  a  Year ;  but  let  us  here  obfervd 
the  Operations  of  Nature.  The  younger  Breaft 
Milk  is,  the  thinner  and  lighter  it  is  ^  fitted 
by  Nature  for  the  tender  Stomachs  of  new-* 
born  Babes :  as  it  grov/s  older,  it  becomes 
thicker,  richer,  and  more  ilubborn  of  Digef* 
tion  ^  by  which  gradual  Change  it  is  fuited  to 
the  relative  rifing  Powers  of  Digeftion  in  the 
Child.  Hence  it  would  feem,  that  Breaft 
Milk,  does  not  at  this  ftated  Time  become 
poorer,  but  richer  5  rich  perhaps  to  a  degree 
of  Rancidity  3  which,  like  grofs  Food  to  others, 
is  fometimes  llronger  than  Children  can  bear  i 
and  on  this  Principle  it  is  I  recommend  where 
a  Bread;  is  to  be  fought,  that  either  the  Milk 
be  young,  or  the  Child  wean’d  foon. 


But 
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But  fuppofing  a  Child  to  have  no  Breaft 
(as  Arguments  whether  good  or  bad  will  of¬ 
ten  be  brought  againft  it)  the  want  of  it  muft 
be  fupply’d  by  coming  as  near  to  Nature  as 
we  can.  In  order  thereto,  it  is  the  Opinion  of 
aPhyfician  ^  in  the  Praftice  of  Midwifry,whofc 
Judgment  in  this  Matter  ought  to  have  weight, 
.that  Cows  Milk  be  diluted  with  Water  kill  it 
becomes  as  thin  as  Breaft  Milk,  and  given 
warm  feveral  times  in  the  Day  j  that  is,  as 
often  as  a  Child  would  have  the  Breaft  were  it 
to  be  fuckled  :  befides  this,  it  fhould  fome- 
times  be  fed  with  other  Milk  Diet  j  viz.  Bread 
and  Water  boird  lightly  together,  and  Milk 
added  to  it. 

When  a  Child  fucks  it  is  ufual  to  feed  it 
with  nothing  but  Water  Pap,  that  is.  Bread 
and  Water  boil'd  together,  without  the  Ad¬ 
dition  of  Milk;  from  a  Notion  that  it  fhould 
not  have  two  forts  of  Milk ;  but  this  Treat¬ 
ment  is  furely  erroneous.  Nay,  there  are  fomc 
who  improve  upon  this  Error,  and  give 
their  Children  (at  leaft  for  the  firft  Month) 

Water  , 
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Water  Pap'  only,  even  tlio'  they  have  no 
Breaft. 

It  is  both  natural  and  commendable  in 

I  ^ 

Parents  to  inform  themfelves  vv^hat  Diftempers 
Children  are  fubjed:  to,  and  ufually  dye  of; 
and  if  we  farther  refer  them  to  the  Bills  of 
Mortality,  they  will  conftantly  find,  that 
I  Gripes,  Loofenefs  and  Convulfions  make  a 
great  Part  of  the  Account.  Now  befides  the 
latent  Caufes  of  thefe  Difeafes,  they  have  a 
very  obvious  one,  viz.  improper  Food.  For 
my  own  part  I  am  convinc’d,  even  to  Demon- 
ftration,  that  many  Infants  owe  their  Death 
to  the  Miftakes  committed  in  this  Point ;  and 
often  to  the  falfe  Pradice  of  giving  them 
I  Bread  and  Water  only,  and  omitting  that 
^  moft  falutary  part  the  Milk.  Milk  (again  I 
repeat  it)  is  the  Food  of  Nature;  with  that 
1  alone,  to  an  Infant,  we  naay  do  almoft  every 
Ij thing;  without  it,  nothing. 

.  Tho’  thefe  firft  Rules  here  laid  down  fhould 
imeet  with  general  Approbation,  and  Parents 
jfrom  feeing  how  natural  and  reafonable  this 
I  F  .  Dddrin^ 
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Doiftrine  is,  be  induced  to  follow  it ;  they 
have  ftill  many  things  both  to  do  and  avoid, 
that  are  greatly  conducive  to  their  Childrens 
Health  ;  and  therefore  demand  their  Attention 

and  Regard. 

As  we  have  urg’d  that  Milk  is  the  Food  of 
Nature,  fo  we  may  with  equal  Propriety  call 
Bread  the  Staff  of  Life.  Ereaft-milk  my 
Readers  will  obferve,  is  prefer’d  to  every  other ; 
but  where  that  cannot  be  obtain’d,  then  Cows- 
milk,  made  thinner  and  lighter  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  Water,  is  to  fupply  its  place ;  and, 
between  whiles,  the  Child  is  to  be  fed  with 
jyjiP^-vidluals  5  from  wnich,  as  it  is  thicken  d 
with  Bread,  it  will  receive  great  Nourifh- 
ment.  But  here  great  care  mud  be  taken  to 
keep  up  its  Appetite  for  this  F ood  at  lirft  fet- 
ting  out  y  as  it  is  of  all  others  the  mod  pro¬ 
per  ;  and  not  fpoil  its  P^elifn  for  it  by  the  Ad¬ 
mixture  or  Intervention  of  any  thing  clfe 
while  in  Health,  till  a  more  advanc’d  Age. 

The  fird  Error  ufually  run  into,  is,  the 
immoderate  ufe  of  Spice  and  Sugar  ;  which 

Phyficians 
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Phyficians  who  have  confider’d  thefe  matters 
pofitively  condemn  :  and  if  a  Child  is  well, 
putting  either  of  thefe  in  if  s  Viftuals,  or  in¬ 
deed  giving  it  any  other  fweet  things,  anfwers 
not  the  leaft  good  End.  Spice  and  Sugar  are 
certainly  fine  natural  Produdlions,  and  of  vaft 
Ufe  to  Mankind;  but  the  Food  of  Infants 
fhould  be  as  fimple  as  poffible;  and  if  it  is 
made  otherwife  by  the  early  ufe  of  thefe,  the 
Effedis  will  always  be  very  troublefome^  and 
oftentimes  mifchievous.  What  is  more  com¬ 
mon  than  to  give  young  Children  Lumps  of 
Sugar  to  eat ;  yet  what  more  erroneous  ?  Every 
Day’s  Experience  (hews  us  how  wrong  the 
Pradtice  is  :  it  vitiates  their  Tafte;  creates  in 
them  an  unconquerable  Fondnefs  for  it,  even 
to  a  Degree  of  Vulgarnefs;  and  manifeftly 
clogs  their  Stomachs. 

The  Error  next  in  rank  to  thefe,  or  rather 
a  part,  of  the  fame,  as  Sugar  is  greatly  con¬ 
cern’d  in  it,  is,  the  Cuftom  Parents  have  of 
giving  Children  Tea.  Tea,  to  a  young  Child, 

■  if  we  omit  the  Milk,  has  not  a  lingle  Ingre- 
i  dient  to  recommend  it :  the  Sugar  in  it  has 
5  F  2  already 
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already  been  treated  of ;  the  W ater,  (as  TeS 
is  ufually  drank  too  hot,)  ferves  to  fcald  its 
Mouth  and  Throat,  or  at  beft  to  relax  the 
Stomach  and  weaken  the  Tone  of  it ;  and  the 
Plant  or  Shrub  it  felf  has  QMlities,  which, 
to  fay  the  leaf!  of  it,  feldom  contributes  to 
promote  its  Health. 

That  this  Herb  of  which  our  Tea  is  made 
has  had  many  Tongues  to  fpeak  its  Praiie, 

I  am  convinc’d  ;  or  it  would  not  have  obtain’d 
that  univerfal  ufe  we  now  fee  made  of  it :  and 
fomelikewife  have  taken  up  their  Pen,  and  with 
great  Labour  defcrib’d  its  Virtues  and  Utility 
to  Mankind  :  but  all  this  is  too  weak  to  ftand 
againft  that  infallible  Guide,  Experience.  To 
infift  that  Tea  has  no  good  Qualities  would 
be  offering  an  Aifront  to  the  Judgment  and 
Experience  of  many  wife  People,  and  is  very 
far  from  being  my  Deflgn ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  am  convinc’d  it  has.  Bohea  Tea  is  efteem’d 
balfamic,  and  Green  is  allow’d  to  be  an 
aftringent  Stomachic.  Still  thefe  or  any  other 
particular  Qj^lities,  do  not  juftify  its  general 
ufe  ;  for  while  the  fame  Experience  proves 

that 
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that  for  one  who  receives  Benefit  by  drinking 
it,  ten  receive  Harm,  it  muft  upon  the  Whole 
be  condemned. 

Tea  may  be  confider’d  like  fome  certain 
Drugs,  which  in  fkilful  hands  are  fafe  and 
ufeful,  but  in  ignorant  ones,  poifonous.  That 
the  intemperate  and  indifcriminate  ufe  of  Tea 
is  hurtful,  is  too  well  known  to  be  difputed  j 
fome  it  is  true  are  manifeftly  refrefhki,  com¬ 
forted  and  enliven’d  by  it ;  others  feel  not 
the  leaft  fenfible  effedl  from  the  longed:  ufe 
of 'it,  and  drink  it  purely  thro’  Cuftom  ;  but 
again  there  are  others,  and  thofe  much  the 
Majority,  who  impair  their  Health  fo  vifibly 
by  this  pernicious  Pradlice,  that  they  fhorten 
their  Lives,  or  at  leaft  render  them  comfort- 
lefs,  if  not  miferable.  Now  who  that  con- 
fiders  thefe  things  well,  or  but  once  refledts 
that  ’tis  at  leaft  ten  to  one  that  their  Children 
are  Sufferers  by  it,  can  reafonably  fpeaking  be 
hafty  in  bringing  them  to  it  3  efpecially  too  if 
we  farther  refledl,  that  by  a  feeming  magic 
Power  it  often  enflaves  People  even  to  Infa¬ 
tuation.  Infants  then  have  nothing  to  do  with 

F  3  this 
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this  darling  deluding  Liquor ;  and  when  at 
a  more  advanc’d  Age,  Parents  {hould  ftill  give 
it  them  very  fparingly,  if  at  all ;  and  be  care¬ 
ful  to  keep  them  if  poflible  from  e\er  being 
attach’d  to  it. 

Before  I  take  my  leave  of  this  Article,  let 
me  recommend  to  Parents  forne  Obfervations 
for  their  farther  guidance  herein.  Thofe  Chil¬ 
dren  who  have  weak  Nerves  fhould  not  by 
any  means  drink  Tea  at  all.  Tea  fhould  ne¬ 
ver  be  made  ftrong ;  nor  drank  in  large  quan- 
taties,  nor  hot,  nor  without  Milk,  nor  very 
fweet.  Tea  fhould  not  be  drank  in  alVIorn- 
ing  by  thofe  who  cannot  eat ;  nor  can  it  in 
general  be  drank  in  the  Afternoon  with  Safety, 
but  by  thofe  who  have  eat  a  hearty  Dinner, 
and  drink  it  foon.  Bohea  Tea  is  found  to 
affedl  the  Nerves  the  moft  fenfibly ;  and  Green, 
from  its  Aftrigency,  is  not  only  the  moft 
grateful,  but  its  Effefts  prove  it  to  be  Icaft 
hurtful. 

Many  are  the  Errors  which  Parents  fall  into 

in  the  Management  of  Children,  efpecially  at 

firft 
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firft  fetting  out.  I  have  often  feen  Children 
walh’d  away  with  the  watry  Gripes,  when 
upon  enquiry  it  appear’d  they  had  no  other 
Food  but  Water-pap ;  others  rejeft  this,  and 
fall  into  the  Error  of  giving  Children  Broth; 
which  alone,  is  in  its  Nature  too  laxative  for 
Infants.  But  Water-pap  muft  be  condemn’d 
as  far  the  moft  improper ;  for  it  is  manifeft 
that  Bread,  of  which  it  is  made,  befides  the 
Fermentation  it  undergoes  in  the  Hands  of  the 
Baker,  has,  according  to  the  Juices  it  ineets 
with,  a  farther  Power  of  fermenting  in  the 

Stomach;  therefore,  fliould  Nature  by  chance  . 

be  thwarted,  fhould  univerfal  Obfervation  be 
for  once  contradided,  by  fhewing  a  Child 
whom  IMilk  is  unfit  'for  ;  in  that  cafe  I  re¬ 
commend,  that  Broth  be  addeu  to  the  Pap  ; 
which  will  bring  the  Food  nearefi;  to  the 
Q^lity  of  that  animal  Fluid,  Milk,  the  na¬ 
tural  Nourilhment.  And  as  watry  Gripes  are 
often  owing  to  ill-uigefted  Pap,  Broth,  tho 
laxative,  would  certainly  from  its  Smoothnefs 
prevent  or  lefien  the  Stimulation  in  the  Bow¬ 
els  ;  as  we  find  in  the  Cure  of  fuch  Gripes 

great 
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great  Service  from  Glyfters  of  Oif  Chikens* 
guts,  and  other  things  of  the  like  Kind, 

But  farther;  I  am  clearly  of  Opinion, 
that  the  firft  Change  in  Childrens  Diet  fhould 
be  from  Milk  to  Broth,  and  not  from  Milk 
to  Meat :  their  tender  Stomachs  ought  not 
to  be  put  too  early  upon  the  Office  of  dh 
gefting  the  fleffiy  Fibres  of  Meat ;  but  they 
may,  as  they  approach  to  a  Year  old,  byway 
of  Introdudlion  to  eating  Fleffi,  and  by  way 
of  changing  Diet,  fometimes  have  Broth ; 
but  by  no  means  for  conflant  ufe,  to  the  ne- 
glefl:  of  Milk. 

i 

It  is  univerfally  confefs*d,  that  in  Engld^td 

\ 

we  eat  too  much  Fleffi ;  and  were  I  to 
urge  all  that  might  be  faid  on  that  Head,  it 
would  be  dwelling  too  long  on  a  lingle  Point, 
But  lince  this  Error  of  our  Country  is  acknow¬ 
ledg’d  by  many  of  the  wifeft  Men  in  it,  let  it 
ferve  as  a  general  Caution  to  Parents ;  let  them 
turn  it  to  the  Advantage  of  the  riling  Genera- 
%lQn  I  by  beipg  neither  hafty  in  giving  Fleffi 

Meat 
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Meat  to  their  Children,  nor  ever  permitting 
them  to  be  intemperate  in  the  Ufe  of  it. 

To  enforce  this  Precept,  and  prove  the  Rea- 

■  fonablenefs  of  not  giving  Children  Meat  fo 
foon  as  is  ufual,  I  will  here  obferve,  that  Phy- 
ficians  fay  the  firft  Digeftion  fhould  be  in  the 
Mouth,  the  fecond  in  the  Stomach  j  whence 

j  it  appears  that  Children  have  no  Bufinefs  with 

■  Meat  ’till  they  have  Teeth  to  chew  it;  nay, 
not  ’till  they  have  their  Mouths  almoft  full  of 

I  Teeth  ;  for  they  have  not  the  Power  of  grinding 
;  down  their  Meat  fufficiently  ’till  they  have  got 
fome  of  their  fcrongeft  Teeth,  and  thofe  every 
i  one  is  fenllble  do  not  come  firft.  Plence  we 
are  furnifhed  with  an  admirable  Flint,  which 
;  not  to  endeavour  to  reduce  to  Praftice,  would 
i  be  injuring  our  Children,  and  baffling  the  La- 
j  hours  of  learned  Men,  v/ho  make  the  Good  of 
j  Mankind  the  Study  of  their  Lives.  Parents 
:  by  the  fame  Leftbn  are  inftrudled  likewife,  to 
;  make  their  Children  accuftom  themfelves  to 
chew  their  Meat  well  their  whole  Lives ;  for 
it  is  certain  they  would  thereby  prevent  many 
ill  Effedts  arifing  from  Indigeftion. 

Having 
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Having  thus,  as  near  to  Nature  as  I  am  able, 
led  Parents  into  the  firft  Steps  of  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  their  Childrens  Health,  I  lhall  now 
touch  on  Art ;  a  little  of  which  may,  and  will 
be  necellary.  It  is  plain  that  Children  aie  born 
full  of  Foulnefs,  full  of  Excrement;  and  Na¬ 
ture  to  remedy  this,  gives  a  purgative  Quali¬ 
ty  to  the  Mother’s  firft  Milk ;  which  Quality, 
as  the  Child  cleanfes,  goes  oft'.  But  if  this 
firft  Milk  be  drawn  away  by  another,  as  is  fre¬ 
quent,  in  order  to  eafe  the  Breafts ;  or  the 
Child  does  not  fuck  its  Mother,  but  an  older 
Milk  ;  in  that  Cafe  it  fhould  moft  certainly  be 
purg’d  three  or  four  times  in  the  IVIonth.  For 
my  own  Part  I  have  gone  farther,  and  tho  my 
Children  had  the  firft  Milk,  I  always  began 
Fy  giving  them  a  little  Syrup  of  Rhubarb  and 
Oil  of  Almonds  ;  which  has  conftantly  had  a 
good  Eftedl,  not  only  on  them,  but  on  many 
others  under  my  Care :  the  Rhubarb  fcours 
and  cleanfes  them,  and  the  Oil  in  fome  mea- 
fure  blunts  its  griping  QMlity,  and  prevents  its 
leaving  a  Coftivenefs  fo  common  to  that  Drug, 
But  tho’  I  have  frequently  given  this,  yet  Rhu¬ 
barb 
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barb  in  Subftance,  correfted  with  a  fmall  Por¬ 
tion  of  fome  Aromatic,  or  mix’d  with  Gaf- 
c  oign’sPo  wder,  is  found  by  Experience  to  agree 
very  well :  Syrup  of  Violets  or  Marfhmallows, 

I  join  d  with  Oil  of  Almonds,  are  frequently  given 
j  in  order  to  cleanfe  the  firft  Paffages,  and  are 
i  very  proper  ;  tho’  not  fo  efficacious  as  Rhubarb. 
Nor  are  there  any  better  Purges  than  thefe  for 
new-born  Infants,  unlefs  (which  very  feldom 
happens)  in  great  Coftivenefs,  and  then  a  little 
Manna.  W'hat  farther  relates  to  Phyfic  and 
phyfical  People,  fhall  be  fpoken  of  hereafter. 

In  a  Treatife  of  this  Kind  nothing  muft  pafs 
unobferved  that  is  important ;  and  nothing  is 
more  fo,  than  the  deftrudtive  Pradfice  of  drink¬ 
ing  fpirituous  Liquors.  For  a  Woman  to  have  a 
Habit  of  Dram-drinking  is  always  deteftable  ; 
hut  for  one  who  gives  Suck,  it  is  horrible  be¬ 
yond  Expreffion  :  it  is  fraught  with  double  Mif- 
chief,  Deftrudlion'  to  herfelf,  and  Deftruftion 
to  the  Child.  One  would  imagine,  that  fo 
odious  a  Vice  wanted  not  to  be  inveigh’d 
againft ;  or  at  moft  that  the  Caution  could  no 
where  be  ufeful,  but  amongft  Bafket- women 
^  and  Billingfgates.  ’Tis  true  indeed,  that  the 

Illiterate 
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Illiterate  and  Vulgar  are  the  moft  addidlcd  t0 
it ;  but  melancholy  Experience  fhews  us,  that 
Women  every  way  happy^  in  Life,  Women 
of  the  heft  Underftanding,  and  the  heft  Edu¬ 
cation,  are  but  too  often  tainted  with  it. 

It  is  not  my  Defign  in  general  to  write  on 
the  Foibles  or  Vices  of  Parents,  but  of  Chil¬ 
dren  ;  yet  it  muft  be  owned,  that  where  the 
Actions  of  the  one  have  an  Influence  on  the 
other,  where  the  Connexion  is  fo  clofe  that 
the  Health  or  Morals  of  Children  are  affefted 
by  the  Conduft  of  Parents,  it  is  perfedly  con- 
fiftent  witli  the  Plan  I  have  laid  down  j  and 
confequently  is  within  my  Province.  Thus 
then  I  obferve,  that  there  are  many  Women 
who  never  tailed  fpirituous  Liquors  ’till  they 
gave  Suck.  A  Child  is  kept  lugging  at  the 
Bread:  ’till  the  Mother  is  ready  to  fink,  and 
a  Friend  recommends  a  Dram  :  the  innocent , 
Woman  ftarts  at  the  Propoiition  ;  but  it  be¬ 
ing  ftrenuoufly  urg’d  that  it  will  do  her  good 
and  the  Child  too,  flie  follows  the  Counfel 
and  drinks  it.  How  reluftantly  and  with  how 
much  diflike  may  be  known  by  her  fhaking 

her 
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her  Head  at  the  very  Smell  of  it,  makincr 
Faces  when  it  is  down,  and  declaring  it  is 
nafty  Stuff.  Now  for  a  while  let  me  talk  like 
an  Apothecary.  The  Nerves  give  Senfation 
to  our  whole  Frame  whether  of  Pain  or  Plea- 
fure.  This  Dram  adts  immediately  on  the 
Nerves  of  the  Stomach,  and  inftantly  commu¬ 
nicates  itfelf  to  thofe  of  the  Brain,  which  are 
cxquifitely  fine ;  the  Senfation  is  pleafing,  a 
general  Glow  is  felt,  and  the  temporary  Relief 
it  gives,  perfuades  her  that  Drams  are  not  fo 
pernicious  as  People  pretend.  But  byand  bythe 
Languor  returns,  and  Ihe  has  recourfe  to  her 
Dram  again  j  tho  perhaps  with  this  Difference, 
that  inftead  of  being  perfuaded  into  it  fhe  feeks 
It  herfelf ;  and  thus  by  a  Return  of  Wants,  fhe 
finds  a  Return  of  Delire ;  fhe  flies  fo  often  to 
her  fancied  Remedy  that  at  length  fhe  is  inno¬ 
cently  and  infenfibly  led  into  a  I-Jabit  which 
infatuates  her :  even  fo  far  as  often  to  rob  her 
of  the  Power  of  getting  rid  of  it.  But  the 
flabit  contraded,  what  is  the  Effedf  ?  Why, 
that  which  at  firfl;  was  only  a  flight  Injury,  by 
this  means  becomes  a  mortal  Wound. 


The 
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The  Human  Frame,  that  Mafter-Piece  of 
infinite  Wifdom,  is  compos’d  of  a  great  variety 
of  Parts,  of  different  Make,  Texture  and  Qua¬ 
lity  ;  each  of  which  has  it’s  ufe,  and  proper 
Office  affign’d  it.  But  that  I  may  not  confound 
any  of  my  Readers  by  nice  or  obfcure  Phyfical 
Divifions,  I  will  fay  it  is  compos’d  of  Solids 
and  Fluids  :  the  Fluids,  that  is,  the  Blood  and 
other  Juices,  are  allotted  to  nourifh  and  pre- 
ferve  the  Solids ;  and  the  Solids,  that  is,  the 
Flefh  and  other  hard  Parts,  ferve  as  Pipes  or 
Channels  to  convey  in  a  due  Courfe  the  fe- 
veral  Fluids  to  their  deftin’d  End.  Now  to 
preferve  Health,  it  is  neceffary  that  our  whole 
Machine  afts  regularly ;  which  it  cannot  do 
for  any  long  Time  with  the  pernicious  Plabit 
we  have  been  fpeaking  of.  Drams,  which  at 
firft  give  only  a  flight  W^ound  to  the  Nerves, 
by  frequent  Repetition  enfeeble  them  ;  and  in 
the  End  totally  difable  them  ;  as  is  evident  by 
their  bringing  on  Tremblings,  weakening  the 
Memory,  and  impairing  the  Under ftanding. 
To  maintain  Health,  the  Solids  are  to  keep 
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up  their  due  Force  or  Spring,  that  they  may 
propel  the  Fluids,  and  prevent  their  breaking 
them  down  by  too  great  a  Refiftance.  The 
Fluids  are  to  be  kept  in  fuch  a  ftate,  that  they 
may  neither  run  too  rapidly,  nor  clog  by  the  way 
for  want  of  the  ciroulating  Power.  Thus  in 
Rivers,  where  the  Banks  andFences  are  weak, 
the  Preffure  of  the  Water  will  break  them 
down  ;  or  if  the  W ater  be  clogg’d  and  ren¬ 
der’d  foul  by  any  Mixture  foreign  to  its  Na¬ 
ture,  or  is  otherwife  obftrudled  in  its  Courfe, 
it  cannot  reach  thofe  various  Meanders,  thofe 
fmall  Canals  it  was  allotted  to  fill. 


Hence  ev'ery  Eye  may  fee  how  deftrudtive 
this  unnatural  Habit  muft  be  to  our  F rame. 
The  Tone  of  the  Stomach  is  weaken’d,  and 
with  it,  the  Power  of  Digeftion  ;  Obftruaions  . 
of  the  Liver  and  other  Parts  enfue ;  the  Solids 
are  broke,  and  the  Fluids  forfake  their  proper 
Channels  ;  hence  Jaundice,  Dropfies,  Palfies, 
and  various  other  Diftempers,  fatal  in  their 
Confequences,  and  doubly  acute  to  thofe  who 
refledt,  that  they  have  brought  them  on  them- 

felves : 
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felves :  for  however  thoughtlefs’  or  indifferent 
they  may  be  while  in  Health,  when  bitter 
Remembrance  accompanies  the  fevere  Effedls^ 
the  Situation  muft  be  dreadful. 

I  have  obferv’d  that  many  arc  innocently  led 
into  this  grievous  Habit :  and  they  are  the 
more  liable  to  it,  as  the  Goodnefe  of  their 
Conftitutions  preferves  fome  longer  than  others, 
from  being  fenfible  of  its  ill  Effedls.  But 
they  muft  beware  of  Illufions,  and  convince 
themfelves  of  one  Truth  at  leaft  ;  that  inftead 
of  that  Nutrition  which  proper  Food  yields, 
the  Blood  and  other  Juices  are  by  this  means 
vitiated ;  and  with  them  that  moft  falutary 
Fluid  the  Milk.  It  is  true  indeed  that  all 
D'rams  are  not  alike  pernicious  ^  nor  do  they, 
as  I  have  juft  hinted,  ad:  alike  on  all  Bodies, 
Yet  thus  much  is  certain  ;  that  they  all  con- 
tain  fiery  Particles,  a  Portion  of  cauftic  in¬ 
flammable  Matter,  in  general  very  injurious  to- 
our  whole  Frame  ;  very  unfit  to  circulate  in 
our  Blood  and  Juices ;  and  above  all,  ex¬ 
tremely  prejudicial  to  thofe  Infants  who  im- 

bib® 
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bibe  the  Infection  by  fucking  at  a  Breall;  thus 
unhappily  tainted. 

But  befides  this  dreadful  Habit  in  the  Mo- 
,  ther  or  Nurfe,  there  is  a  Pradlice  among  the 
I  vulgar  flill  more ■fliocking ;  and  which  muft 
I  make  every  reafonable  Creature  fhrink  with 
^  Horror  ;  that  of  giving  Drams  to  the  Children 
themfelves,  even  while  Infants.  Nothing  is 
more  ftrongly  urg’d  by  all  moral  Writers  than 
the  Force  of  Example  j  and  when  they  mean 
to  paint  a  bad  Parent,  they  defcribe  a  Child 
imitating  thofe  Vices  his  Father  ads  before 
him.  But  here  Defcription  is  too  weak;  no 
Language  has  Force  enough  to  exprefs  the 
Horror  of  this  Vice !  Thefe  unhappy  wretched 
Parents  foreftall  Imitation ;  they  ftay  not 
till  the  Child  has  Power  to  follow  their  Ex¬ 
ample  ;  but  pour  the  deadly  Poifon  down  the 
poor  Babe  s  Throat,  even  before  it  can  fpeak  ! 

What,  I  fay  again,  whatLanguage  can  defcribe 
Ithe  Horror  of  this  Vice  .?  Surely  none. 

All  wife  Men  agree,  that  Virtues  flow,  or 
plight  to  flow,  from  the  Head ;  that  the  In- 

^  ferior 
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ferior  receive  their  Influence  from  the  Supe¬ 
rior  5  and  moft  adt  by  imitation  of  their  Bet¬ 
ters  :  but  Experience  ihews  us,  that  the  Lit¬ 
tle  can  fometimes  teach  the  Great  Virtues 
they  were  before  Strangers  to^  and  by  a  ftill 
ftranger  Inverfion  of  the  natural  Order  of 
Things,  it  often  happens,  that  the  Great  imi¬ 
tate  the  Vices  of  the  Little.  But  here  I  can¬ 
not  refrain  from  exhorting  Parents  of  every 
Rank  never  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  fall  into  fa 
dreadful  an  Error  as  that  juft  hinted  at.  Thofe 
who  are  already  tainted  with  it  are  perhaps  too 
abandon’d  to  be  reclaim’d  ;  or  have  it  not  in 
their  Power  to  remove  the  Mifchief  they  have 
caufed  :  but  thofe  who  are  happilyStrangers  to 
it,  muft  keep  their  Attention  awake  ;  muft  live 
in  a  conftant  Refolution  never  to  let  a  Child 
fo  much  as  touch  fo  dangerous  a  Weapon; 
unlefs  they  choofc  to  be  their  Childrens  Mur¬ 
derers  ;  choofe  to  have  them  fall  a  Sacrifice  to 
foine  dire  Difeale ;  or  become  Cripples,  Idiots, 
or  Brutes. 

Before  I  quit  this  Head,  I  muft  take  Notice 
of  an  inferior  Degree  of  the  fame  Error  ;  lefs  a 

Vice 
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Vice  indeed,  becaufe  there  is  an  Intention  of 
Good  in  it,  tho'  generally  a  miftaken  one  j 
I  mean  that  of  putting  Brandy  and  other  fpi- 
rituous  Liquors  into  Childrens  Vidtuals.  How 
this  Praftice  came  to  be  introduced  is  amaz¬ 
ing  !  But  tho'  the  general  Pretence  is  pre¬ 
venting  or  curing  Wind  and  Gripes,  it  is  high¬ 
ly  erroneous :  for  where  thefe  Diforders  really 
exifl:  they  fhould  be  treated  in  another  Man¬ 
ner  \  and  by  People  whofe  Judgment  can  be 
depended  on. 

The  next  Degree  of  Error  to  this,  is  the  early 
Cuftom  Parents  have  of  giving  their  Children 
Wine.  Grown  People,  even  among  the  Tem¬ 
perate,  often  drink  much  more  of  it  than  is 
either  needful  or  beneficial  ^  but  Children  want 
it  not  at  all.  To  give  ,Wine  to  Infants  is  a  grofs 
Error  \  and  even  to  thofe  who  have  pafs’d  that 
Stage,  the  Pradlice  is  very  wrong. 

Wine,  tho’  a  general  Term  for  the  Juice 
produced  from  Grapes,  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
different  Liquor,  not  only  in  Colour  and  Fla¬ 
vour,  but  in  Quality,  according  to  the  Coun- 

G  2  try 
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try  it  grows  in  ;  as  is  manifeft  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Effefts  of  it  on  the  Human  Body. 
One  Sort  is  found  to  conftringe  too  much ; 
another  is  loaded  with  Tartar  5  a  third  abounds 
with  a  large  Portion  of  inflammable  Spirit  ^ 
and  fo  on.  Byt  not  to  enter  into-  a  phyfical 
Analyfis  of  Wine,  we  will  fay  it  is  allow'd  to 
affifl;  the  Digeflion,  to  warm  the  Blood,  and 
give  a  certain  Sprightlinefs,  which,  in  other 
Words,  we  call  a  Flow  of  Spirits.  Now  in 
the  Cafe  of  Children  we  injure  them  if  we 
give  them  grofs  Food,  fuch  as  requires  Wine 
to  digeft;  and  if  Wine  be  added  to  it,  we  put 
Fuel  to  Fire,  Flame  to  Flame  ;  nor  does  the 
Blood  and  Spirits  need  this  foreign  Affiftance 
while  young  :  the  one  is  by  Nature  fuffici- 
ently  warm’d ;  and  the  other  are  beft  fup- 
ported  by  Temperance  and  a  chearful  Difpo- 
fltlon. 

V 

I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  fix  precife  Rules 
on  this  Head,  both  becaufe  it  is  very  difficult, 
and  in  general  they  would  not  be  adher’d  to:  but 
thus  much  I  ferioufly  recommend,  that  Chil¬ 
dren  in  the  firft  Septenary  tafie  no  Wine  at 

all} 
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all ;  in  the  fecond  be  vaftly  fparing ;  and  in 
the  third  fix  a  Temperance  built  on  folid  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Reafon  and  Virtue  ;  fuch  as  will  beft 
fecure  to  them  Health  and  Plappinefs  for  their 
whole  Lives. 

I  am  here  naturally  led  to  fpeak  of  Malt  Li¬ 
quor,  the  native  Produce  of  our  Country  :  but 
on  this,  as  well  as  the  two  foregoing  Heads,  we 
'  muft  keep  Temperance  in  View,  from  the 
double  Motive  of  Health  and  Virtue.  Ex¬ 
perience  teaches  us,  that  Malt  Liquor  can  be 
rais'd  to  any  Degree  of  Strength  ;  that  it  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  inflaming  the  Blood  and  intoxicating 
the  Brain  ;  confequently  it  is  capable  of  weak¬ 
ening  and  deflroying  our  Frame,  when  intem- 
i  perately  ufed.  But  befides  thefe  Effedls,  it  has 
others  often  very  hurtful,  but  lefs  regarded, 
becaufe  lefs  fenfible.  One,  from  a  natural 
Weaknefs  of  the  Bowels,  it  throws  into  habi¬ 
tual  Purgings  ^  another  it  oppreffes  with  Wind  ; 
and  in  a  third,  from  its  glutinous  Quality,  it  ob- 
ftrufts  fome  of  the  Vifcera,  and  has  a  pecu¬ 
liar  tendency  to  ;:log  the  VelTels  of  the  Lungs, 
and  thereby  hinder  Refpiration,  produce 
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Coughs,  and  thofe  fatal  Circumftances  fre¬ 
quently  attending  them.  Hence  it  is  eafy  to 
fee  how  neceffary  the  Parents  Attention  is,  to 
guide  their  Children  herein.  Infants,  at  leaft 
for  the'firft  Year,  have  no  Bufinefs  with  Malt 
Liquor  at  all  ^  they  ought  not  to  tafte  it :  Milk, 
or  Water,  or  both  together,  is  their  proper 
Drink ;  and  if  after  this  Age,  thefe  were  made 
the  Liquor  to  drink  with  their  Food,  it  would 
be  no  worfe  for  them.  However,  not  to  be 
too  rigorous  in  this  refpedl,  let  Children  after 
the  firft  Year,  wafli  down  their  Victuals  wdth 
light  clear  Small-beer ;  and  nothing  beyond 
that  for  the  firft  feven  Years.  In  the  fecond  and 
third  Septenary,  the  fame  Rule  which  has 
been  laid  down  concerning  Wine,  fhould  be 
obferv’d  in  all  ftrong  Malt  Liquors  ;  they  ftiould 
be  very  fparingly  ufed.  Nothing  is  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  the  Indulgence  of  Parents  in  this 
Point ;  for  befides  the  many  ill  Effedls  already 
mentioned,  kis  coarfe  and  vulgar  5  it  clouds 
the  Underftanding,  and  renders  young  Peo¬ 
ple  unfit  for  Study.  Befides  thefe,  it  gives  them 
an  early  Bloatednefs ;  and  greatly  endangers 
the  laying  the  Foundation  of  a  Sot  for  Life  : 

or 
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or  at  leaiP  gives  them  fuch  a  Hankering,  as 
cannot  but  be  a  great  Impediment  to  their 
Happinefs. 


Nothing  is  more  talk’ d  of  for  the  Good  of 
i  Children,  and  yet  nothing  more  unfettled,  than 
}  the  neceaffry  Degree  of  Warmth  ;  and  while 
^  fome  Parents  are  fanguine  in  maintaining  the 
Neceffity  of  much  Cloathing,  there  are  others 
j  as  obftinately  prone  to  freeze  their  tender 
Babes  ;  even  Ikilful  and  ingenious  Phyficians 
I  difagree  in  this  Particular. 


1 


It  is  a  Maxim  in  Philofophy,  that  Heat  is  a 
Principle  of  Life  :  and  indeed,  without  the 
Affiftance  of  the  Schools,  every  one  knows 
the  Truth  of  it.  All  know,  that  Life  is  warm, 
Death  is  cold ;  and  therefore  to  fupport  Life, 
there  muft  always  be  a  Degree  of  Warmth. 
This  premifed,  it  appears  that  Warmth  is  na¬ 
tural  to  us  ^  but  where  to  begin,  or  how  to 
maintain  fuch  a  Degree  of  it  in  our  Children  as 
will  keep  us  from  either  Extreme,  is  not  eafy 
to  determine.  Llowever,  to  keep  as  wide  of 
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Error  as  we  can,  we  mull  keep  clofe  to  Na¬ 
ture’s  Laws. 

Nature  then,  I  think,  points  out  to  us,  that 
new-born  Children  want  more  Cloaths  in  Por- 
portion  than  others.  When  we  conlider  hov/ 
^  warm  a  Bed  they  have  long  been  wrapp’d  in  be¬ 
fore  their  Birth  ;  when  we  confider  too  how 
tender  all  their  Fibres  muft  be  ;  and  fee  them 
fhivering,  trembling  and  cold  as  foon  as  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Air  furrounds  them ;  we  cannot  but 
conclude  that  they  are  greatly  cherifhed  and 
comforted  by  the  Addition  of  Cloaths. 

It  is  true  that  the  fame  Philofophy  which 
teaches  us  that  Heat  is  a  Principle  of  Life, 
teaches  alfo,  that  Adlion  is  the  Caufe  of  Heat : 
but  new-born  Infants  being  incapable  of  Adli- 
c;:  to  any  Degree,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
I  :  e  Reafons  already  given,  they  Hand  in 
j.  of  an  additional,  or  rather,  an  adventi- 
1.  us  Warmth,  from  Cloaths,  Fire,  Sun,  or 
ail,  in  their  proper  Time  and  Place, 
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Should  any  one  urge  that  thin  Cloathing  of 
Children  is  the  rational  Way  to  make  them 
hardy,  and  inure  them  to  Cold,  I  am  ready  to 
grant  it  5  but  I  cannot  help  being  of  Opinion, 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  begun  v/ith.  In  moft 
other  Things  relating  to  Children  we  fucceed 
heft  by  beginning  at  once  5  but  here  I  think 
we  fhould  proceed  by  Degrees.  Let  Parents 
then  at  the  Birth  give  Children  all  the  Comfort 
Cloaths  can  afford  them ;  and  when  fome 
Months  Time  has  hardened  their  Fibres  and 
thereby  ftrengthened  their  Solids,  let  them  be 
thinned  gradually.  One  fenfible  Diftinftion 
may  be  made  that  fhould  be  univerfally  re¬ 
garded:  that  is,  the  Difference  of  Climate 
and  Seafons.  A  Child  born  in  the  midft  of 
Summer,  or  where  the  Air  is  incapable  of  af- 
fefting  it  very  fenfibly,  need  not  have  fo  much 
cloathing  as  one  born  in  the  Depth  of  Winter, 
or  in  a  colder  Climate. 

It  is  eafy  for  my  Readers  to  fee  that  I  am 
an  Advocate  for  Warmth;  and  that  I  do  not 
only  recommend  it  as  yielding  great  Comfort  to 
^  Infants,  but  efteem  it  highly  neceffary  and 
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ufeful  to  them :  and  Ihould  any  farther  Proof 
be  required  to  fupport  this  Opinion,  we  may 
refer  to  all  created  Nature,  animate  and  ina¬ 
nimate. 

In  this  View  of  Nature  vye  lhall  find  the 
Birds  not  only  provide  Nefts  for  their  young, 
but  cover  them  with  their  Wings,  to  guard 
them  from  the  chilly  Air,  till  Xime  has  en- 
creafed  their  Feathers.  The  Beafts  with  amaz¬ 
ing  Tendernefs,  cherifh  their  young,  ’till  Na¬ 
ture  has  lengthened  the  Hair,  the  Wool,  or 
whatever  covers  them;  or  Time  has  given 
them  the  Power  of  Adtion.  Farther  we  fliall 
find,  that  Infeds,  and  all  the  vegetable  Creation, 
fhoot  out  into  Life,  and  receive  Vigor,  Com¬ 
fort,  and  Support,  from  that  glorious  Body  the 
Sun  :  fo  indifpenfably  neceffary  is  Warmth  ; 
and  fo  effential  to  the  raifing  and  preferving 
of  AIL 

Such  of  my  Readers  as  agree  with  me  on 
this  Head,  mufi:  ftill  be  cautious  not  to  over-a6l 
their  Part.  This  Precept  fuits  fo  well  the  ten¬ 
der  Nature  of  Mothers,  that  if  heedlefs,  they 

will 
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will  eafily  Aide  into  Error  ;  and  I  fhould  be 
wanting  in  the  Duty  of  a  faithful  Guide,  or 
an  honeft  Advifer,  if  I  did  not  endeavour  to 
prevent  it. 

Dr.  ^ames Douglas^  defervedly  eminent  in  his  , 
;  Profeffion,  once  (within  my  own  Knowledge) 
gave  it  as  his  Opinion  of  a  Child  he  attended, 
that  it  perifhed  with  Cold.  The  Dodor  had 
I  laid  a  Woman  of  Rank  of  her  firft,  nay  her 
j  only  Child,  a  Son  too,  and  Heir  to  a  large 
[  Eftate.  The  Seafon  was  cold  ;  the  Child  was 
I  dry-nurs’d ;  and  a  fmall  four-poft  Bed  was, 

I  by  the  Advice  of  fome  ignorant  People,  made 
j  on  purpofe  for  it  to  lye  in  alone.  In  this 
I  negleded  ftarving  Way  the  Child  was  kept 
I  till  ready  to  expire,  and  when  too  late  to  help 
!  it,  they  fought  Advice.  All  Means  were  try’d 
'  in  vain,  the  poor  Babe  funk  into  the  Grave  : 
and,  as  I  have  already  obferv’d,  the  Dodor, 
upon  examining  every  Circumftance,  pro¬ 
nounc’d  it  ftarv’d  to  Death.  Here  we  have 
1  an  Inftance  of  one  Extreme  of  Error  5  and  I 
I  have  introduc’d  it  as  a  Hint  to  Parents  that  all 
i  Extremes  are  to  be  avoided  5  and  that  while 

they 
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they  fhrink  at  the  one,  they  mufl:  be  careful 
not  to  plunge  into  the  other. 

It  has  already  been  agree’d^  that  Children  at 
the  Birth  fhould  have  all  the  Comfort  Cloaths 
can  give  them.  I  will  now  obferve,  that  it  is 
every  Way  advantageous,  that  for  the  fir  ft  Year 
at  leaft,  they  lye  in  a  Cradle,  or  in  a  fmall 
Crib  by  the  Bed-fide  of  the  Parents,  or  who¬ 
ever  has  the  Care  of  them.  To  put  an  In¬ 
fant  in  a  Bed  by  itfelf  for  feveral  Hours 
before  the  Bed-time  of  the  Mother  or  Nurfe, 
is  in  general  too  cold  a  Situation ;  and  after¬ 
wards,  if  it  is  not  then  too  hot,  which  with 
fome  is  a  doubt,  it  is  attended  with  feveral  In¬ 
conveniences.  Firft  it  is  pretty  fure  to  difturb 
the  Child  ;  a  Matter  of  real  Confequence : 
fecondly,  when  once  difturb’d,  it  will  very 
,  likely  have  no  Sleep  again  but  lying  at  the 
Breaft,  a  Circumftance  attended  with  great 
Trouble  and  Anxiety  to  thofe  who  fuckle  it : 
thirdly,  there  is  always  Danger  more  or  lefs  of 
the  Child  being  overlaid ;  which  is  a  Confide- 
ration  that  ought  j uftly  to  alarm  every  Parent, 
as  many  Children  have  by  this  means  been 
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kill’d  in  one  Night’s  time.  I  am  very  fenfi- 
ble  how  watchful  a  tender  Mother  ufually  is, 
but  there  are  Times  that  the  beft  are  unguard¬ 
ed  i  and  it  is  furely  right  for  them  to  put  it 
j  out  of  their  own  Power  to  hazard  fo  dreadful 
an  Accident.  Nay  this  Danger  has  been 
thought  fo  great,  however  common  the  Prac- 
;  tice  is,  that  the  moft  fenlible  People  have  fpoke 
and  wrote  againft  it.  To  obviate  therefore 
I  this  Evil,  Parents  need  only  let  Infants  lye  in 
!  a  Cradle  or  Crib  ;  which  will  keep  them  in  a 
(  regular  equal  Warmth,  fecure  them  from  all 
unnecelTary  Difturbance,  and  effeftually  pre¬ 
vent  any  fatal  Accident. 

By  what  has  already  been  advanc’d,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  tho’  due  Care  is  recommended,  yet 
I  it  is  not  defign’d  to  cherifh  that  falfe  Delicacy 
which  Parents,  efpecially  Mothers,  are  but  too 
apt  to  keep  up  in  their  Children,  whether  Boys 
or  Girls ;  on  the  contrary  I  have  advis’d,  that 
their  Cloathing  be  thinn’d  by  Degrees.  Let 
them  too  be  wafh’d  every  Day  with  cold  Water, 
the  Head  and  Limbs  at  leaft,  if  not  all  over  ; 
,  and 
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and  be  carried  out  as  much  as  can  be  Into  the 
open  Air. 

To  breathe  in  a  free,  open,  pure  Air,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  of  great  Ufe ;  by  giving  that  Spring 
to  the  Solids  fo  conducive  to  the  eftablifhing 
and  preferving  Health.  Children  therefore, 
efpecially  if  born  in  Lotidon,  ftand  in  need 
of  this  Alfiftance ;  they  lliould  often  have  the 
Freedom  of  tailing  a  fweeter  Air,  than  that 
which  ufually  furrounds  their  Habitation. 
Here  I  am  aware,  that  this  Advice,  inllead  of 
being  properly  relillf  d,  will  be  fwallow’d  gree¬ 
dily  ;  inllead  of  its  ferving  to  roufe  the  Care 
of  Parents,  it  will  endanger  the  banilhing  the 
Child,  which  under  the  Pretext  that  Air  is 
good,  will  be  fent  to  a  Place,  where  perhaps 
every  thing  elfe  is  bad.  Parents,  efpecially 
the  Fathers,  who  do  not  love  the  Noife  or 
any  other  of  the  Inconveniencies  attending 
the  Care  of  Children,  have  a  Ihort  Way  of 
doing  Bulinefs  by  fending  them  at  once  into 
the  Country  j  and  to  fupport  the  Reafon- 
ablenefs  of  their  Condudt,  readily  tell  their 
Friends,  that  thofe  who  write  about  thefe  Mat¬ 
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ters  recommend  Air,  and  fay  that  Children 
thrive  heft  in  it.  But  furely  they  have  never 
ftudy’d  theDuty  of  Parents^or  they  rnuft  know, 
that  it  is  always  incumbent  on  them,  unlefs 
Neceffity  prevent  it,  to  rear  their  Children 
themfelves.  But  to  prove  farther  that  it  is  not 
always  a 'Child’s  Good  which  they  feek,  fo 
much  as  their  own  Eafe,  it  is  often  fent  to  be 
nurs’d  even  in  London  \  fometimes  too  in  a 
part  much  worfe  tlian  they  themfelves  live  in  > 
perhaps  where  noxious  Effluvia  are  continu- 
ally  furrounding  it ;  or  in  fome  narrow  Lane 
or  clofe  Alley 

Where  real  Neceffity  pleads,  no  Arguments 
can  be  brought  againft  it :  otherwife  I  would 
univerfally  recommend,  that  Children  be 
brought  up  under  the  Eye  of  the  Parents. 
Let  the  Methods  propos’d  have  a  fair  Tryal  > 
if  thofe  are  ineffedtual,  and  the  Child  does 
not  thrive,  by  all  means  remove  it  into  the 
Country  ^  but,  ftill,  if  pradticable,  accompa- 
ny’d  with  the  Mother,  and  under  her  Care; 
if  that  cannot  be  comply’d  with,  fend  it  to 
a  Nurfe.  Still  I  have  one  Objedtion  that  has 
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great  Weight  with  me,  whatever  it  may  have 
with  my  Readers.  The  common  Country 
People  (fuch  as  we  may  fuppofe  take  Children 
to  nurfe)  tho  ufually  very  innocent,have  never- 
thelefs  that  Innocence  intermixt  with  a  large 
Portion  of  Obftinacy  ;  in  Ihort,  they  will  al¬ 
ways  do  their  own  way.  Now  it  is  well  known 
that  almoll  the  only  Flelh  Meat  thefe  People 
eat  the  Year  thro’,  is  Bacon  and  Pork ;  with  this 
Meat,  which  of  all  others  is  the  worft  in  the 
W^orld  for  Children,  the  Nurfes  cram  them 
unmercifully.  To  tell  them  that  they  give 
Children  Meat  too  young,  avails  nothing ;  to 
urge  that  it  is  a  grofs  kind  of  Food,  capable 
of  creating  bad  Humours  in  the  Blood,  and 
thereby  accumulating  Diforders,  which  like  a 
fmother’d  Fire,  will  fome  time  or  other  burft 
out  with  Violence,  is  like  encountering  the 
Winds ;  Don’t  you  fee,  they  cry,  how'  fat  and 
jolly  the  little  Rogue  is  ?  They  are  not  a- 
ware,  that  to  be  fat  is  one  thing,  and  to  be 
healthy  another  :  for  bad  Fat  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  ill-gotten  Wealth,  they  both  prey 
upon  the  Vitals.  Thus  then  w'hile  I  main¬ 
tain  the  Advantages  arifing  from  Childrens 
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Breathing  in  a  pure  Air,  I  cannot  help  con¬ 
demning  the  Praftice  of  expofing  them  to 
many  other  Dangers. 

Befides  the  Food,  Warmth  and  Air,  neceffary 
for  preferving  the  Health  of  Children,  there 
is  another  Mean  of  great  Importance,  but  much 
negledted,  to  the  Detriment  of  many ;  viz. 
Exercife.  When  fome  Months  Time,  as  I 
obferved  before,  has  ftrengthened  their  Solids, 
they  are  then  fitted  for  Ad:ion  5  without  which 
there  is  but  little  chance  for  Health  :  the  Laws 
of  Nature  demand  it ;  and  it  is  almoft  incre¬ 
dible,  the  Mifchief  that  attends  the  want  of  it. 
Exercife  affords  the  moft  natural  and  the  mofi: 
comfortable  Warmth  to  our  whole  Frame  that 
can  be.  Exercife  makes  the  Blood  and  other 
Juices  circulate  with  Freedom ;  prevents  the 
Mifchief  too  often  arifing  from  Stagnation, 
and  throws  off  the  redundant  Matter  through 
the  Pores  of  the  Skin  by  infenfible  Perlpira— 
j  tion.  And  Exercife  too,  greatly  contributes  to 
I  that  Flow  of  Spirits,  that  lively  pleafing 
I  Air  and  chearful  Countenance  fo  eflential  to  our 
Happinefs. 
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The  fir  ft  half  Year  of  a  Child’s  Life  Is  by 
far  the  leaft  troublefome  to  a  Mother  orNurfe  ; 
for  after  that  time  Children  begin  to  take  no¬ 
tice,  fhew  they  love  Adlion,  and  where  they 
are  well  nurfed,  never  are  fo  happy  as  when 
they  are  exercifed:  and  indeed  it  is  fcarcely 
pofiible  to  give  them  too  much  of  it.  There 
fhould  be  no  Sluggards  about  a  Child,  no  body 
that  wants  either  Will  or  Power  to  tofs  it  a- 
about  continually  ;  and  from  fix  Months,  to  a. 
Year  and  half,  or  two  Years  old,  it  is  really  a 
great  Fatigue  to  give  it  due  Attendance.  But 
Parents  muft  remember  it  is  an  indifpenfable 
Duty  ;  and  their  faithful  Difcharge  of  it  will, 
generally  fpeaking,  be  amply  rewarded  by  a 
more  folid  Health  in  their  Children  than  can 
be  expedted  without  it ;  and  by  having  their 
future  Trouble  greatly  lelfened  :  for  how  of¬ 
ten  does  it  happen  that  Children  for  want  of 
due  Exercife  grow  ricketty,  become  Cripples, 
or  are  puny  all  their  Childhood,  perhaps  their 
whole  Lives  ;  to  their  own  great  Sorrow,  and 
to  the  inexpreffible  Trouble,  Pain,  and  Ex¬ 
pence  of  the  Parents. 
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Rickets  is  aDiftemper  extremely  common  in 
London ;  but  if  the  Rules  already  laid  down 
be  obferved,  I  dare  affirm',  it  will  very  rare¬ 
ly  be  feen.  It  is  not  indeed  the  Defign  of  this 
Treatife  to  cure  Diieafes,  but  to  prevent  them; 
yet  as  thoufands  of  Children  fall  into  the 
Rickets  in  a  manner  infenlibly,  often  without 
it’s  being  once  apprehended ;  I  would  here 
not  only  keep  the  Attention  of  Parents  awake, 
but  propofe  a  Remedy. 

Let  us  then  obferve,  that  many  Children 
have  all  the  appearance  imaginable  of  Health, 
Strength,  and  Vigor,  till  about  nine  Months 
old  ;  after  that  Age  they  begin  to  dwindle, 
grow  liftlefs,  heavy  and  inactive ;  which  to 
account  for,  Parents  find  a  thoufand  Caufes, 
perhaps  all  wide  of  the  real.  One  afcribes  it 
to  cutting  the  Teeth,  another  to  a  Fever,  a 
third  to  lofs  of  Appetite,  and  fo  on ;  when 
after  a  Time  it  proves  the  Rickets  :  the  Caufe 
whereof  is,  generally  fpeaking,  bad  Nurfing. 
But  whether  this,  or  any  other  Weaknefs 
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produces  the  Diftemper,  I  earneftly  recom¬ 
mend,  that  it  be  not  fufFered  to  pafs  unre¬ 
garded,  lince  much  depends  upon  our  early 

Care. 

The  great  and  noble  Remedy  for  this  Dif- 
eafe  is  a  Cold  Bath,  and  though  the  Tender- 
nefs  of  Mothers  may  make  them  fhrink  at  the 
Propofal,  yet  neither  their  own  Weaknefs, 
nor  the  Child’s  Reluftance,  muft  in  this  Cafe 
prevail,  efpecially  when  I  alTure  them  that  a 
veryfhort  Time  will  make  the  ufe  of  it  not 
only  eafy  but  pleafant.  — 

If  a  Child  along  with  this  Diforder  has  a 
Fever,  a  full  quick  Pulfe  and  ihort  Breath  (as 
is  very  common)  Parents  (liould  certainly  afk 
proper  Advice  before  they  begin  to  ufe  the 
Bath.  But  as  feme  may  be  carelefs  in' this 
Matter,  or  at  lead  unwilling  to  fubmit ;  and 
as  many  ill  Confequences  may  follow  from  fet- 
ting  out  wrong,  I  will  in  that  Cafe  recom¬ 
mend,  that  two  or  three  Ounces  of  Blood  be 
taken  away  at  the  Arm  or  Neck  j  next  Day 
purge  it  with  Rhubarb,  and  repeat  it  to 
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three  or  four  times,  at  a  Day  or  two's  diftance 
between  each  Dofe  :  and  even  where  there  is 
no  Fever,  and  the  Lungs  play  freely,  it  fhould 
ftill  be  purged  as  above  directed. 

The  more  Water  and  the  colder  the  Bath 
the  better.  At  firft  ufe  it  only  two  or  three 
times  a  Week,  afterwards  every  Day;  and 
continue  it  (unlefs  other  Accidents  intervene) 
'till  every  Appearance  ofWeaknefs  be  vanifhed, 
even  though  it  fhould  laft  long,  or  come  on  in 
the  coldeft  Seafon. 

To  obviate  as  much  as  poffible  all  ground- 
lefs  Fears,  I  will  on  this  Head  add,  that  as 
Cold  Baths  aft  very  powerfully  on  the  whole 
Frame,  they  are  frequently  obferved  to  give 
Cold  at  firft  ufing  ;  and  fom.etimes  afiTeft  the 
Limbs  and  other  Parts  very  fenfibly;  all  which 
goes  off  on  repeating  it.  And  indeed,  where 
a  Cold  Bath  is  judged  proper,  the  only  Cir- 
cumflance  which  juftifies  the  Difufe  of  it,  is, 
it’s  leaving  a  Shivering  and  Coidnefs  all  over, 
inftead  of  that  pleafing  comfortable  Glow, 
which  generally  follows  the  ufe  of  it. 
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The  proper  Cloathing  of  Children  is  a  Con- 
fideration  of  great  Importance ;  and  indeed 
the  Opinions  of  different  Men  in  the  Learned 
World,  and  of  different  Women  in  the  con- 
verfable  World,  are  fo  very  many,  as  to  render 
it  next  to  impoffible  to  fix  a  Standard  for  Drefs 
with  regard  to  Health  only,  that  would  in  any 
manner  fquare  with  the  various  Notions  fub- 
fifling.  Arguing  on  Principles  of  Philofophy, 
from  Reafons  founded  on  the  Knowledge  of 
Anatomy,  and  the  Animal  Oeconomy,  will  not 
go  down  with  the  Croud.  Nor  will  Examples 
produced  from  Practice,  prevail  on  the  Learn¬ 
ed  to  think  the  general  Practice  right.  It  is 
not  enough  to  fay  that  different  Nations  a£t 
with  more  or  lefs  Propriety  on  this  Head ;  for 
even  our  own  Country  is  herein  much  divided 
in  itfelf. 

What  I  have  before  obferved  on  cloathing 
Children,  relates  only  to  the  keeping  up  a 
due  Degree  of  Warmth,  till  Time  ftrengthens 
their  Solids  ^  but  the  grand  Controverfy  is, 
what  kind  of  Cloaths  they  fhould  w^ear,  and 
how  they  muff  be  put  on  ^  how  Boys  fhould 

be 
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be  cloathed,  and  how  Girls  ;  what  Cloathing 
conduces  to  Health,  and  what  impairs  it : 
with  many  other  Things  much  difputed,  but 

ftill  unfettled. 

Nothina:  is  more  certain  than  that  Nature  in 

v!5 

general  is  our  beft,  our  fureft  Guide,  for  the 
Condudl  of  Life ;  yet  if  we  make  the  Law 
univerfal,  we  fhall  undoubtedly  fometimes 
err.  Two  things  all  Mankind  inherit  in  con- 
fequence  of  our  firft  Parents  Difobedience, 
viz.  the  Turbulence  of  our  Paffions,  and  our 
bodily  Defefts  and  Infirmities  :  all  are  fenli- 
ble  of  this ;  all  fee  and  feel  them,  more  or 
lefs.  How  fmall  is  the  number  of  thofe,  whofe 
Paffions  are  by  Nature  fo  happily  calm,  as  to 
keep  them  free  from  Irregularities  !  How  few 
are  thofe,  to  whom  Nature  has  given  a  perfedl 
Form  I  whofe  Stature,  Limbs,  and  Features, 
bear  exaft  Proportion  and  Symmetry,  free  from 
Blemifhes  and  Defeds ;  fuch  as  conftitutes  a 
finiffi’d  Beauty  :  or  whofe  Conftitution  is  fo 
happily  temper’d  as  to  have  no  Bias,  no  weak 
Side,  no  redundant  Humours  to  difturb  Life  and 

Health.  This  I  fay  is  evidently  the  Lot  of  very 
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few.  Still  Providence,  ever  kind,  has  fur- 
nilhed  us  with  Means  to  turn  all  things  to  our 
Advantage.  To  regulate  our  Paffions  we  are 
'  endowed  with  Reafon ;  to  redtify  as  far  as 
Nature  will  permit,  our  bodily  Defedls,  we  are 
fupplied  with  Judgment :  but  as  in  the  firfl 
Cafe  we  are  apt  to  let  Paffion  get  the 
Maftery  of  Reafon  3  fo  in  the  other,  we  often 
let  our  Judgment  err,  or  fuffer  Fancy  to  take 
place  of  it.  Plence  arife  many  of  thofe  Mif- 
takes  Mankind  daily  run  into  ;  and  hence  too 
the  Judgment  of  one  will  fometimes  be  per¬ 
verted  into  Fancy,  and  the  Fancy  of  another 
be  falfly  efteemed  Judgment.  From  this, 
view  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  how  vaft  a  Field  is  open 
to  Mankind  to  exercife  their  Judgment  in,  but 
where  that  is  weak.  Errors  will  certainly  make 
their  Way;  which  from  the  Propenfity  we 
have  to  do  wrong,  are  fometimes  fo  prevail¬ 
ing  and  fwift,  as  to  become  almoft  univerfal  ; 
even  fo  far  as  utterly  to  overturn  fuperior  Judg¬ 
ment.  Now  though  we  grant  that  every  one 
is  polfelfed  not  only  of  a  Power,  but  of  a 
Right  of  judging  ;  yet  we  do  not  agree,  that 
the  Judgment  of  the  Weak^  or  of  thofe  who 

have 
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have  neglefted  to  exercife  and  improve  their 
natural  Faculties,  fhould  be  abided  by,  and 
made  our  Rule  of  Conduft  :  for  as  our  Law¬ 
givers  fnould  be  wife,  and  as  from  them  we 
feek  to  be  fecured  in  our  Property  and  our 
Peace  3  fo  from  thofe  who  have  fearched  into 
Nature,  v/ho  have  ftudied  the  Animal  Oeco- 
nomy,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  Structure 
of  our  Frame,  from  thofe  only  can  we  ratio¬ 
nally  learn  how  to  preferve  Health.  To  apply 
then  thefe  Arguments  to  the  Matter  in  hand, 
I  would  recommend  to.  Parents  with  regard  to 
Cloathing  their  Children,  to  be  attentive  them- 
felves  ;  to  exercife  and  improve  their  own 
Judgment,  as  far  as  they  have  opportunity; 
notfuddenly  to  run  with  the  Croud,  left  it 
prove  a  vulgar  Error  ;  but  endeavour  to  learn 
what  is  the  Opinion  of  Judges :  and  by  com¬ 
paring  that  with  the  general  Practice,  they 
may  draw  fuch  Conclufions  as  will  profit  them 
moft. 

Drefs,  in  the  common  Acceptation  of  the 
Word,  is  not  my  Province  ;  thofe  People  whofe 

Eufinefs  it  is  to  promote  it,  know  that  the 

World 
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World  is  fickle  and  inconftant ;  they  know 
that  Men  will  change  even  though  it  be  for 
the  worfe,  purely  from  a  Love  of  Novelty  : 
therefore  is  it  that  at  one  Time  a  Man  has  his 
Hips  almoft  up  to  his  Arm-pits,  another  Time 
he  mufi:  ftoop  to  get  his  Hand  into  his  Coat 
Pocket;  therefore  is  it  that  one  Year  a  Wo¬ 
man  is  (at  the  Will  of  the  Stay-maker)  to  be 
fhort-waifted,  another  Year  long-waifted, 
with  many  more  Abfurdities,  that  ought  at 
leaf!:  to  be  laughed  at.  But  where  Drefs  is 
capable  of  affedting  our  Health,  it  both  de- 
ferves  and  demands  Attention  and  Regard  : 
And  to  that  End,  I  will  for  the  Inftruftion  of 
my  Readers,  give  the  Sentiments  of  the  Learn¬ 
ed  on  this  Plead. 

It  is  the  Opinion  of  many,  that  every  kind 
of  Bandage  is  an  Error  in  Pradlice ;  even 
Garters,  Wriftbands,  and  Collars ;  that  they 
impede  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  or  at 
leaft  render  it  unequal  and  irregular,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  proper  Growth  of  the  Solids ;  nay 
more,  that  they  are  a  frequent  though  latent 
Caufe  of  Apoplexies,  and  other  dreadful  Dif- 
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cafes.  It  is  farther  their  Opinion,  that  what¬ 
ever  compreffes  the  Frame,  (particularly  the 
tender  one  of  a  Child)  is  dangerous  ;  as  Rol¬ 
lers,  ftiif  Stays  and  the  like :  that  as  the 
Trunk  of  the  Body  contains,  what  Phyficians 
call  the  Fifcera^  in  which  are  the  chief  Fun- 
dlions  of  Life,  whatever  external  Methods  are 
ufed  to  bind  or  cramp  them  up,  is  prejudicial 
to  Health.  That  the  Lungs  particularly  are 
to  have  free  room  to  play  ;  and  that  if  the 
Cheft  be  externally  prefs’d,  whether  by  Rol¬ 
lers,  Stays,  Waiftcoats,  or  any  thing  elfe,  it 
lays  the  Foundation  of  many  future  Evils. 
To  thefe  general  Opinions,  let  me  add  that 
of  an  eminent  Writer.  Mr.  Locke^  in  his 
Treatifc  of  Education,  fays,  Narrow  Breafts, 

“  fhort  and  ftinking  Breath,  ill  Lungs  and 
Crookednefs,are  the  natural  and  almoft  con- 
‘‘  ftant  Effefts  of  hard  Bodice  and  Cloaths  that 
pinch.  That  way  of  making  flender  Waijfts 
“  and  fine  Shapes,  ferves  but  the  more  effedtu- 
ally  to  fpoil  them.  Nor  can  there  indeed 
but  be  Difproportion  in  the  Parts,  when  the 
Nourifhment  prepar’d  in  the  feveral  Offices 
of  the  Body,  cannot  be  diftributed  as  Na-* 

ture 
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ture  defigns.  And  therefore  what  wonder 
“  is  it,  if  being  laid  where  it  can  on  fome 
Part  not  fo  braced,  it  often  makes  a  Shoul- 
der  or  Hip  higher  or  bigger  than  its  juft 
Proportion/'  He  then  produces  the  Ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Chine fe  Women,  w^ho  of  all  • 
People  on  Earth,  have  the  fmalleft  Feet,  not 
naturally,  but  made  fo  by  cramping  them ; 
from  a  notion  that  it  is  beautiful ;  by  which 
Pradlice,  fays  he,  it  is  believed  they  impede 
their  Growth  and  fhorten  their  Lives.  Now 
to  confirm  and  ftrengthen  what  is  here  ad¬ 
vanced,  v/e  muft  obferve,  that  befides  the 
univerfal  Reputation  Mr.  Locke  fo  juftly  ob¬ 
tain’d  as  a  Man  of  Science,  he  was  defign’d 
for  a  Phyfician  :  and  though  he  never  prac- 
tifed  Phyfic,  he  had  ftudied  it.  To  thefe 
Opinions  may  be  added  the  general  Confent  of 
Mankind,  that  in  thofe  Countries  where  Stays 
are  not  worn  at  all,  the  People  are  feldcm  or 
never  known  to  be  crooked. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  general  Pradfice, 
and  the  Motives  which  influence  it ;  that  no 
Injuftice  may  be  done  in  a  Treatife  that  aims 

at 
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at  the  general  Good  of  Mankind.  Mothers 
and  Nurfes  obferve,  that  a  new-born  Child  has 
no  Support  of  itfelf ;  the  Head  leans  on  one 
fide  or  the  other  ;  and  the  Body  finks  as  it  were 
into  a  Heap :  to  remedy  which,  and  to  prop 
up  the  helplefs  Babe,  they  put  what  is  call'd  a 
Stay  to  its  Neck,  they  roll  a  Flannel  many 
times  round  its  Body,  and  at  the  Expiration 
of  a  Month  it  is  ufually  coated  :  that  is,  it  con¬ 
tinues  when  undrefs’d  with  the  Roller ;  and 
in  the  Day  Time  when  drefs'd,  it  wears  a  Stay 
about  the  Waift.  The  Stay  to  the  Neck  is  left 
off  in  fome  Months,  and  the  Roller  in  about  a 
Y,ear  ;  fome  fooner,  fome  later  :  but  the  fame 
Method  is  ufed  both  to  Boys  and  Girls.  The 
firft,  fecond  and  third  Stays  are  ufually  very 
foft  and  plyable  ;  but  after  that,  when  a  Child 
approaches  to  two  Years  old,  they  are  then 
I  made  flronger  3  that  is,  ftiffer  to  the  Feel  3  and 
thefe  Sort  are  worn  by  Boys  ’till  they  are  breech’d, 
and  by  Girls  their  whole  Lives.  Nurfes  urge, 
that  Children  are  helplefs,  cannot  fit  upright, 
nor  be  tofs’d  about  without  them.  And  I  re¬ 
member  an  eminent  Surgeon,  late  of  one  of 
our  Hofpitals,  once  told  me,  that  a  Child  was 
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brought  to  him  with  feveral  of  its  Ribs  cruih’d 
inward  by  the  Hand  of  the  Perfon  who  had 
been  toffing  it  about  without  its  Stays. 

But  as  I  have  juft  obferved,  it  is  not  in  In» 
fancy  only  that  Stays  are  ufed ;  but  in  one  Sex, 
"'till  four,  five,  fix,  or  feven  Years  old ;  and  in 
the  other  for  Life.  The  Sollicitude  of  Parents 
about  Shape,  is  chiefly  confin'd  to  the  Girls ; 
Boys,  when  breech'd,  like  Eels,  twift  them- 
felves  into  a  thoufand  Forms,  and  prove  ftrait 
at  laft  j  while  the  Girls,  with  lefs  Freedom 
and  more  Anxiety,  feldom  come  off  fo  well. 
Still  Mothers  contend  for  theNecefiity  of  Stays; 
and  maintain  from  Experience,  that  the  Shape, 
inftead  of  being  hurt  with  them,  is  fpoifd  with¬ 
out  them,  Flere  then  is  the  grand  Point,  whe¬ 
ther  Nature  requires  thefe  Props  or  not;  the 
Learned  fay  they  don't ;  general  Pradtice  fays 
they  do  :  the  Learned  recommend  that  Nature 
be  left  to  Fafhion  the  Parts  herfelf ;  but  gene¬ 
ral  Practice  contradidls  this :  and  who  will  take 
upon  them  to  decide  fo  important  a  Matter  ? 
for  me,  I  confefs  it  is  too  much. 
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When  I  hear  or  read  the  Opinion  of  fkilful 
men,  and  weigh  their  Reafoning,  I  heartily 
concur  with  them  3  and  when  I  fee  an  exqui- 
fite  Shape  under  a  judicious  Mother's  Manage¬ 
ment,  I  am  inclined  to  applaud  her  Judgment,* 
and  commend  the  Choice  of  her  Stay-maker. 
However,  that  I  might  not  leave  this  Head 
and  determine  nothing,  I  have  already  recom¬ 
mended  to  Parents  to  exercife  their  own  Judg¬ 
ment,  and  to  feek  that  of  others,  whereby 
many  of  the  Errors,  become  general  thro'  Ig¬ 
norance  and  Time,  will  be  removed.  The 
Learned,  unlefs  dogmatical,  will  be  brought 
to  allow,  that  Stays  may  often  be  worn  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  Injury  ;  that  as  Girls  are  by  Na¬ 
ture  more  tender  and  delicate  than  Boys,  ma¬ 
ny  of  them  would  have  been  deformed  either 
thro'  bad  nurfing,  or  fome  inbred  Infirmity, 
tho'  they  had  never  worn  a  Stay  in  their 
Lives:  and  Parents  will  be  convinced,  that 
while  Nature  is  labouring  to  compleat  their 
Childrens  Growth,  both  Health  and  Beauty 
greatly  depend  on  their  not  being  braced  inju- 
dicioufly. 


As 
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As  I  am  fpeaking  of  Health  and  Beauty,  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  outward  Form,  what  is  moft 
greeable  to  fee,  is  often  moft  conducive  to 
Health  and  Strength.  Thus  the  Dancing- 
mafter  has  Power  to  confer  many  Advantages 
on  his  Scholars.  That  Command  and  free  Play 
of  the  Joints  of  the  Knees,  v/ith  the  Habit 
of  keeping  them  unbent  but  when  neceftary, 
and  the  proper  turning  out  of  the  Toes,  add 
great  Firmnefs  and  Grace  both  to  ftanding  and 
walking  :  that  graceful  Power  of  the  Arms, 
the  eafy  Fall,  and  the  dropping  the  Shoulders 
from  the  Neck,  gives  a  pleafing  Diftincftion 
of  the  bred  from  the  unbred :  and  the  keep¬ 
ing  the  Body  upright,  and  throwing  forward 
the  Cheft,  are  befides  being  great  Beauties, 
vaftly  conducive  to  the  free  Exercife  of  the 
Lungs,  and  to  the  proper  Adfion  of  the  whole 
Vifcera. 

But  while  this  Part  of  Education  is  juftly 
commended  as  conducive  to  Flealth,  and  plea¬ 
fing  to  behold,  what  fiaall  we  fiy  of  thofe, 

who 
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who  under  the  Appearance  of  increafing  their 
Beauty  deftroy  it ;  and  who,  while  aiming  at 
Health,  often  deprive  themfelves  of  Life.  I  have 
fhewn  that  bodily  Defefts  are  more  or  lefs  the 
Lot  of  all  Mankind;  but  where  Judgment  free 
from  Error  can  reftify  them,  we  have  Power  to 
do  it.  If  v/e  can  find  a  Cure  for  Difeafes  born 
with  us,  we  certainly  may  and  ought ;  if  we  can 
encreafe  our  Strength,  and  add  Graces  to  Na^ 
ture,  we  undoubtedly  fhould  ;  we  may  curl  our 
Hair,  increafe  its  Growth,  or  cut  it  off ;  we 
may  and  ought  to  comb  or  fiiave  our  Head, 
pare  our  Nails,  and  fcour  off  all  that  Foulnefs 
which  Nature  throws  out  upon  the  Surface  of 
our  Bodv,  and  maintain  a  conftant  Cleanli- 
nefs:  But  all  this  does  not  imply  that  we  may 
give  ourfelves  a  new  Face  ;  and  yet  little  lefs 
is  frequently  attempted.  When  Nature  is  op- 
prefled  within  us,  fhe  often,  for  our  Relief, 
throws- out  the  Malady  upon  the  Skin  ;  if  it 
happens  to  be  on  the  Face,  we  grow  reftlefs 
and  impatient ;  we  are  ignorant  of  the  Kind- 
Refs  done  to  us  ;  and  to  remove  the  Blemifh 
to  our  Beauty,  we  unadvifedly  drive  back  the 
redundant  Humour;  perhaps  ®n  our  Vitals; 
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and  thus  fall  a  Sacrifice  to  our  Pride  or  Igno» 

ranee. 

There  is  a  Pradice,  particularly  among  the 
Great,  {hocking  to  Nature  and  to  Refledion  5 
that  of  ufing  Paint.  Paint  is  to  the  Face, 
what  AfFedation  is  to  the  Mind :  as  the  one 
is  a  ridiculous  Mimic  of  amiable  Qualities  we 
are  Strangers  to,  fo  the  other  is  a  ridiculous 
AfFedation  of  Beauty  we  cannot  reach.  But 
while  Paint  difappoints  thofe  who  are  attached 
to  it,  by  conferring  falfe  Beauty,  it  is  attend¬ 
ed  with  the  Mifchief  of  impairing  real ;  and 
many  who  by  Nature  alone  would  be  comely 
in  the  Decline  of  Life,  are  often,  by  this  odi¬ 
ous  Pradice,  hagged  even  in  \outh.  Tem¬ 
perance,  Exercife,  good  Hours,  and  a  chcar- 
ful  Mind,  will  beft  preferve  the  Blooni  of 
Life  ;  but  fuch  is  the  prefent  Age,  fuch  the 
prevailing  falfe  Tafte,  that  Error  is  confound¬ 
ed  with  Error,  and  our  corrupt  Judgment  is 
{till  farther  corrupted.  There  was  a  Time 
that  Paint  was  defigned  to  give  a  falfe  Bloom 
when  the  real  was  declining  ^  but  now  it  is 
ufed  to  hide  even  the  natural  Bloom :  it  is 
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made  an  Inflrument  to  deftroy  that  Beauty 
which  Providence  has  beftowed  5  and  inftead 
of  being  grateful  for  the  Bleffing,  it  is  Ihame- 
fully  hid  under  a  pale  Enamel,  or  a  dead 
White  !  What  an  Indignity,  what  an  Affront' 
is  this  to  the  Author  of  all  Nature,  to  the 
Beftower  of  all  Bleflings ! 

Lord  HallifaXj  in  his  Advice  to  a  Daugh¬ 
ter,  goes  fo  far  as  to  diffuade  her  even  from 
the  Ufe  of  Sweets.  “  Thofe  Ladies  (fays  he) 
“  who  perfume  themfelves,  will  be  ftrongly 

fufpefted  of  doing  it  to  conceal  fome  other 
“  Stink.''  Cleanlinefs  is  to  be  preferred  to 
every  foreign  Aid  ;  for  tho'  it  is  certain,  that 
Nature  throws  off  fome  offenfive  Matter, 
whether  perceptible  or  not,  by  the  feveral 
Organs  given  for  thofe  Purpofes,  yet  daily 
wafhing  the  Mouth,  combing  the  Head,  and 
ufing  every  other  Means  of  Cleanlinefs,  bids 
much  fairer  for  rendering  us  inoffenfive  to 
others,  than  the  general  and  immoderate  Ufe 
of  Perfumes.  And  therefore  I  cannot  but 
concur  with  this  noble  Writer,  in  dilluading 
Parents  from  introducing  among  their  Chil- 
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dren  the  Cuftom  of  feeking  foreign  Afilll:- 
ance  in  order  to  be  fweet.  Should  I  add  to 
this,  that  continually  flriking  on  thofe  Nerves 
which  convey  the  Senfe  of  Smelling  to  us, 
is  prejudicial  to  our  Health,  I  fhould  ad¬ 
vance  no  more  than  what  many  learned  Men 
hold  as  a  Truth. 

But  there  is  another  Pretext  for  ufing 
Sweets,  which  muft  not  pafs  unobferved^ 
that  of  keeping  us  from  being  fenlible  of  the 
various  Smells  around  us.  It  is  true  that  thofe 
are  fometimes  fo  grofsiy  offenfive,  as  tojufti- 
fy,  and  even  demand,  our  fhutting  them  out : 
but  in  general,  there  is  too  much  falfe  Deli¬ 
cacy,  too  ftrong  a  Tindture  of  Pride,  and  too 
little  Senfe  of  our  own  Infirmities  in  this  Pra¬ 
ctice.  On  thefe  laft  Heads  then  I  muft  beg 
Leave  to  admonifh  Parents,  even  of  the  high- 
eft  Rank  (fhould  this  little  Work  ever  fall  into 
their  Hands)  to  be  greatly  circumfpedt  with 
regard  to  their  Children ;  that  they  be  careful 
to  give  them  a  due  Senfe  of  the  Bleflings  Na¬ 
ture  has  beftowed  on  them  ^  that  they  point 
out  to  them  the  moft  rational  Way  of  correct¬ 
ing 
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ing  natural  Defeils ;  and  above  all,  to  imprint 
on  them  a  juft  Deteftation  of  every  Pradice 
which  has  a  Tendency  to  raife  their  Vanity, 
and  add  F uel  to  their  Pride.  To  this  end. 
Parents  Ihould  convince  their  Children,  that 
the  fafhionable  Coftnetics  greatly  endanger 
Pdealth  y  Paint  deoafes  both  tne  Face  and  the 
Mind  ;  the  wanton  Ufe  of  Perfumes  is  an  Er¬ 
ror  in  Principle,  and  all  are  fraiight  with  mif- 
chievous  Effeds. 

It  may  be  urged,  that  Children  are  not  fub- 
jed  to  the  Ufe  of  thefe  things,  at  leaft  while 
Children  :  I  grant  it.  But  my  Readers  muft 
obferve,  that  when  I  enter  on  a  Topic.  I 
am  naturally  led  thro’  it  j  and  as  we  never 
ftand  ftiil  irr  Life,  fo  Parents  muft  bring  their 
Ideas  forward,  and  confider  their  Children  as 
always  advancing.  Nay  I  may  without  Im¬ 
propriety  fay  farther,  that  Vanity  is  one  of  the 
firft  things  that  Children  learn ;  and  it  de¬ 
mands  the  early  Attention  of  Parents  to  keep 
It  under,  by  difcountenancing  the  Pradice  of 
every  thing  which  tends  to  fupport  or  che- 
rifti  it. 

I  3 
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Parents  are  naturally  anxious  to  have  this 
firft  Entrance  on  the  Stage  of  Life  got  thro' 
with  Succefs  ;  and  I  flatter  myfelf,  that  the 
Rules  already  laid  down  will  conquer,  or  at 
leaft  leffen  the  Difficulty  attending  it.  How 
eager  are  all  good  Parents  to  fee  their  Chil¬ 
dren  weaned  ;  to  have  them  firm  on  their 
Feet;  to  find  their  Mouths  full  of  Teeth  5 
and  to  hear  them  prattle :  nay  there  are  many, 
particularly  Fathers,  who  think  their  Children 
of  no  Importance,  at  leaft  have  ny)  Pleafure  in 
them,  till  thefe  are  effeded.  That  nothing 
therefore  may  obftruft  this  Progrefs,  I  will 
here  add  a  Word  or  two  more. 

It  is  a  Point  much  difputed  whether  a  young 
Child  is  better  or  worfe  for  wearing  Shoes 
and  Stockings ;  for  my  own  Part,  I  think  they 
are  both :  but,  as  this  may  feem  a  Parodox,  I 
will  explain  myfelf.  The  Difufe  of  Shoes 
and  Stockings  is  to  make  Children  hardy ; 
but  my  Readers  will  remember,  that  unlefs 
Regard  be  had  to  Time  and  Seafon,  they  may 
pramp  their  tender  Limbs,  and  do  them  great 
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Harm.  Stockings  therefore  cannot  with  Pru¬ 
dence  be  totally  neglected,  left  it  prove  a  Ne- 
gled:  to  the  Child  j  and  Shoes,  when  they  are 
put  on  its  Feet,  are,  befides  being  not  fo  dif- 
agreeable  to  fee,  much  fafer  to  walk  about  in  ; 
as  nobody  can  anfwer  that  Pins,  Splinters, 
Stones,  and  various  other  things  will  not  fome- 
times  fall  in  their  Way,  even  on  the  fmooth- 
eft  Floor,  or  a  Carpet.  Thus  much  in  their 
Favour  :  but  what  I  have  to  fay  againft  them 
is  not  lefs  fignificant.  According  to  the  ufual 
Method  of  managing  Children,  they  wear  no 
Cloth  in  the  Day-time  after  five  or  fix  Months 
old  ;  and  then,  if  they  are  not  carefully  watch¬ 
ed,  they  will  frequently  wet  themfelves,  and 
thereby  make  Shoes  and  Stockings  an  Impe¬ 
diment  to  their  thriving,  by  foaking  them,  as 
it  were,  in  Wet,  Cold,  and  Naftinefs.  Either 
then  let  a  Child  be  kept  clean  with  them,  or 
go  entirely  without  them  ;  for  of  two  Evils,  it 
is  always  moft  eligible  to  chufe  the  leaft. 

But  a  little  Judgment  afid  Attention  wmuld 
obviate  this  Inconvenience  ;  for  as  even  Infants 
are  not  without  various  Ways  of  fliewing  their  J 
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Wants,  an  Attention  to  thefe,  and  a  Method 
of  putting  them  regularly  into  ’  their  Chair, 
would  be  very  convenient  both  to  Mother  and 
Child  :  and  if  notwithftanding  this,  it  £houId 
by  chance  wet  itfelf,  having  dry  Shoes  and 
Stockings  always  ready  to  put  on,  would  pre¬ 
vent  any  ill  Effedl. 

I  am  of  Opinion,  that  Parents  are  often  too 
eager  to  have  their  Children  walk  ;  by  which, 
they  take  fuch  Means  as  ferve  to  retard  it. 
Two  things  much  in  ufe  manifeftly  keep  Chil¬ 
dren  back,  viz.  much  fitting,  efpecially  with 
their  Cloaths  up,  and  much  ftanding.  They 
fhould  never  fit  long  in  their  Chair,  nor  be 
left  to  fupport  the  Weight  of  their  Bodies, 
while  their  Joints  and  Limbs  arc  tender.  Let 
them  by  all  means  feel  that  they  have  Feet, 
but  let  them,  not  be  left  alone,  till  Time,  Air, 
and  Exercife  have  ftrengthened  their  Solids, 
and  given  them  a  lafting  Firrnnefs. 

Buywe  will  now  fuppofe  that  thefe  firft 
Difficulties  are  all  furmounted.  Parents  have 
Ml  many  things  to  do,  which  require  indeed 
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Attention,  but  neither  need,  nor  oup-ht  to  be 
accompanied  with  any  confiderable  Degree  of 
Difficulty  or  Pain. 

Notwithftanding  a  Child  is  advancing,  I  ftiH 
recommend,  that  Milk  and  Water  with  Bread, 
or  Milk-porridge,  or  Rice-milk,  be  its  con- 
ftant  Breakfaft.  Parents  may  fometimes  alter 
their  Courfe,  may  eafily  contrive  little  Changes 
in  a  Child's  Diet,  that  will  be  very  pleafing, 
without  either  feeming  to  humour  it,  or  va¬ 
rying  it  fo  fenfibly,  as  to  hurt  the  Qiuality.  For 
Example,  in  Summer,  pour  warm  Water  on 
Milk  to  take  of  its  Rawnefs,  and  let  the  Child 
with  a  Piece  of  Bread  bite  and  fup :  in  Win¬ 
ter  let  it  have  Milk-porridge,  or  Rice-milk. 
Milk  is  accounted  to  lofe  of  its  natural  Sweet- 
nefs  by  boiling ;  therefore  in  general  it  ffiould 
be  avoided. 

But  there  is  another  Principle  Parents  are  to 
aft  by,  viz.  a  Child’s  Habit  of  Body.  Nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  our  Food  may  fome¬ 
times  be  made  our  Phyfic  5  and  if  our  Judg¬ 
ment  went  Hand  in  Hand  with  Nature,  we 
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fliould  happily  efcape  many  bodily  Infirmities, 
many  grievous  Evils  ;  for  it  v/ould  then  be 
eafy  to  fee  when  (he  is  regular,  when  not ; 
whether  fhe  wants  a  Curb  or  a  Spur  ^  whe¬ 
ther  ihe  is  robuft  or  delicate ;  or,  in  fine, 
W’^hether  flie  has  any  Bias,  and  where.  To  fa¬ 
miliarize  this,  let  me  obferve,  that  where  a 
Child  is  liot,  dry,  and  coftive,  Parents  ihould 
fometimes  defift  from  the  Ufe  of  Milk,  and 
give  it  Water-gruel,  either  with  or  without 
Currants  5  or  very  fmall  Broth,  or  Milk-por-^ 
ridge,  which  laft  is  rendered  opening  by  the 
Oat-meal.  So  likewife,  v/here  the  Bowels 
are  weak,  and  there  is  an  habitual  purging, 
the  Child  Ihould  be  kept  more  clofely  to 
Milk ;  have  Rice-milk,  Rice-gruel,  or  Broth 
thickened  with  Rice  5  or  thick  Milk,  or  hafty 
Pudding  made  with  Milk  and  Flour.  Of  one 
or  other  of  thefe  things,  as  Occafion  ferves,  a 
Child  may  properly  breakfafi:  as  long  as  thq 
Guidance  of  Parents  will  be  necelTary  :  and 
when  it  is  no  longer  a  Child,  but  comes  to  aCt 
for  itfelf,  it  v>^ill  not  be  eafy  to  find  more 
wholefome  Food.  Tea,  Coffee,  and  Choco¬ 
late  are  the  moft  ufual  Breakfafts  in  lieu  of 
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thefe.  Tea  has  been  fpoken  of  already.  Cof¬ 
fee  is  hot  and  dry ;  it  is  rather  fit  for  a  Medi¬ 
cine  than  a  Meal,  and  fhould  be  ufed  with 
Judgment ;  it  is  manifeftly  a  Cephalic,  and 
fometimes  removes  a  Head-ach  inftantaneouf- 
ly,  as  if  it  were  by  Magic ;  but  intemperately 
ufed,  it  is  very  apt  to  fink  the  Spirits,  and  bring 
on  Tremblings.  Chocolate  has  a  nutritious, 
balfamic  Quality,  yet  it  difagrees  with  many 
People )  it  does  not  fit  eafy  on  every  Stomach; 
either  from  the  natural  Property  of  the  Nuts, 
or  from  its  being  made  too  thick,  and  fome¬ 
times  drank  with  Milk,  which  renders  it  ftill 
heavier.  But,  generally  fpeaking.  Tea  is  the 
Breakfafi;  for  Children,  which  is  often  made 
worfe,  by  being  accompanied  with  hot  Bread, 
I  have  feen  a  Mother  fo  cruelly  kind,  for  fo 
with  Truth  we  may  call  it,  as  to  give  a  young 
Child  all  the  Crum  of  a  hot  Roll  for  its  Break¬ 
fafi:  ;  and  this  repeated  every  Day,  till  it  had 
lofi:  not  only  its  Appetite,  but  almofi:  its 
Breath. 

There  is  nothing  Parents  fhould  more  pro¬ 
mote  in  their  Children  than  the  Love  of  Bread; 

they 
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they  ffiould  be  taught  to  eat  a  great  deal  of  it 
with  their  Meat  5  be  taught  to  cat  it  fonie«= 
tirtaes  alone  ;  but  not  be  fuffered  to  eat  it  quite 
new:  fortheCuftomof  crammingChildrenwith 
hot  Bread,  is  one  of  the  Ways  that  make  them 
unhealthy,  without  Parents  being  av/are  of  it. 

Butter  is  allowed  to  yield  great  Nourifhment, 
but  there  are  Objedlions  to  it  which  Parents 
mufi:  not  difregard.  It  often  rifes  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  is  apt  to  give  that  Pain  which  People 
call  the  Pleart-burn,  and  is  judged  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  the  Occalion  of  Childrens  breaking 
out,  by  obftrudling  fome  of  the  Glands.  But¬ 
ter  therefore  fhould  be  eat  much  more  fpa- 
ringly  than  ufual,  and  great  Care  diould  be 
taken  that  it  is  never  rancid. 

Cheefe  is  a  kind  of  Food  which  Children 
are  naturally  very  fond  of ;  and,  if  left  to 
themfelves,  will  eat  it  to  an  immoderate  De¬ 
gree.  I  have  obferved  before,  that  little 
Changes  in  a  Child’s  Diet  are  at  times  very 
right ;  particularly  to  prevent  any  Dillike  to 
certain  things^  either  from  Difufe  or  Affeda- 
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tion ;  but  when  Cheefe  comes  in  turn  to  be 
the  Meal,  it  ihould  be  under  great  Reftraint. 
Suppofe,  for  Example,  a  Child’s  Supper  is  to 
be  Bread  and  Cheefe,  the  Bread  Ihould  moil 
certainly  be  conlidered  as  the  Meal ;  a  very 
fmall  Quantity  of  Cheefe  to  give  it  a  ReliiB, 
and  convey  it  dov/n,  is  all  it  ought  to  have. 
Cheefe,  tho’  nutritious,  fhould  never  be  eat 
in  large  Quantity;  it  gives  Children  a  reftlefs 
painful  Fondnefs  for  what  is  relilliing,  and 
takes  off  their  Appetite  from  more  wholfome 
limple  Diet ;  it  is  found  to  difagree  with  many 
Stomachs  ;  toafted,  it  is  particularly  bad,  and 
difficult  to  digeft  ;  and  it  has  often  a  Pungen* 
cy,  which  creates  Heat,  Third,  and  Coftive- 
nefs. 

Flefh  Meat  has  already  been  touched  upon  ; 
I  will  here  add,  that  befides  the  Parents  Care 
that  Children  do  not  begin  too  foon  with  it, 
nor  eat  it  intemperately,  they  muft  pay  a  due 
Regard  not  only  to  the  Quality  of  the  Meat 
they  give  them,  but  to  the  Time  and  Manner 
of  eating  it. 
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Phyficiaiis  are  of  Opinion,  that  Animal- 
food  is  not  in  Perfedlion  till  full  grown  ;  for, 
like  unripe  Fruit,  their  Juices  are  crude,  and 
always  more  or  lefs  improper  to  mix  with  our 
Blood,  till  they  are  in  a  State  of  Maturity : 
hence  it  appears,  that  Beef  and  Mutton  are  more 
wholfome  than  Veal  and  Lamb.  Nor  fhould 
Beef,  as  the  Fibres  of  it  are  very  ftrong,  be 
eat  too  freely  by  thofe  whofe  Digeftion  is 

weak  5  and  when  rendered  harder  by  lying 
long  in  Brine,  it  is  ftill  more  improper.  Pork, 
tho^  a  favourite  kind  of  Food,  is  in  feveral  Re- 
fpedls  improper  to  be  eat  frequently  3  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  apt  to  offend  the  Stomach  3  it  has  a 
remarkable  Tendency  to  bring  on  Purgings  3 
and  it  is  fufpefted  not  to  form  fo  pure  a  Chyle, 
and  to  be  more  difpofed  to  load  the  Blood 
with  thofe  Particles  which  create  fcorbutic 
Diforders  than  any  other  Meat.  Upon  the 
whole,  no  Meat  is  fo  univerfally  fulted  to  our 
Nature  as  Mutton.  For  after  all  our  Labour 
and  Expence  to  obtain  greater  Rarities,  after 
we  have  fatigued  ourfelves  with  Sport,  hunted 
down  defencelefs  Creatures,  brought  to  the 
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Ground  the  moft  wary  Birds,  and  cloyed  our- 
felves  with  the  choiceft  Viands,  we  find  per¬ 
haps  a  truer  Relifh,  and  a  better  Appetite,  for 
a  Mutton-chop.  So  Topers,  after  fpending 
the  Night  in  fearch  of  the  richeft  Wine,  after 
rioting  in  Excefs,  and  wearying  the  Tavern- 
j^raiters  to  pleafe  their  Palates,  feek  Comfort 
and  Refrelhment  in  a  Glafs  ^of  Water. 

Fifh  is  a  fort  of  Diet  extremely  improper 
for  Children.  I  would  recommend  to  Parents 
never  to  let  a  Child  fo  much  as  tafte  it  for  the 
firft  feven  Years  at  leaf!:.  If  it  were  nothing 
more  than  the  Danger  of  Bones  flicking  in  its 
Throat,  it  is  enough  to  alarm  prudent  People  5 
but  moft  kinds  of  Fifti  are  naturally  flabby, 
cold,  and' watrys  are  very  unfit  for  young  Sto¬ 
machs,  and  ufually  made  more  fo,  by  being 
accompanied  with  rich  Sauce. 

Children  (hould  not  be  debarred  Fruit;  but 
the  Ufe  of  it  requires  feme  Attention  ;  ift,  It 
ftiould  always  be  good  in  its  Kind,  and  ripe. 
2dly,  Regard  is  to  be  had  what  Sort  agrees, 
and  what  difagrees.  3dly,  Some  Limitation 
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as  to  Quantity.  It  is  a  difputed  Point  whether 
we  may  eat  Fruit  in  a  Morning ,  the  French 
do  frequently,  we  feldom  ^  they  always  eat 
Bread  with  it,  and  perhaps  it  were  better  that 
we  did  too.  Fruit  gives  fome  a  Pain  at  the 
Stomach,  others  not  5  Apples,  Currants,  and 
thofe  Kinds,  which,  tho’  ripe,  have  ftill  a  De¬ 
gree  of  grateful  Acidity  in  them,  ufually  agree 
heft.  Pears,  and  Plumbs,  efpecially  the  Or¬ 
leans  Plumb,  have  a  Tendency  to  bring  on 
Purgings,  which  fometimes  terminate  in  a 
Bloody  Flux  and  Death,  and  therefore  fhould 
be  given  to  Children  with  great  Caution : 
but,  in  fine.  Experience  here,  as  in  many 
other  things,  is  to  be  our  Guide.  One  gene¬ 
ral  Rule  I  would  recommend,  which  is,  that 

I  * 

the  Skin  or  Rind  of  all  Fruit  that  is  in  any 
manner  tough,  be  not  eat.  It  is  the  Pulp  and 
juicy  Part  of  the  Fruit  which  refrefhes  us  3  and 
Nature,  to  preferve  thefe,  has  wrapped  them 
up  in  a  tough  kind  of  Coat,  which  is  judged 
by  many  to  be  very  unfit  to  take  into  the  Sto¬ 
mach.  I  mull  not  omit  to  fpeak  of  Nuts.  I 
obferved  before,  that  merely  from  the  Danger 

of  Bones  Children  Ihould  be  kept  from  Fifh  3  fo, 
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had  Nuts  no  other  EfFeft  than  ioofeninp-  the 
TeeA  byfrequentcracking  them,  which  they  do 
manifeftly,  they  fliould  never  be  meddled  with; 
but  in  Fadl  they  have.  I  have  feen  People  eat 
Walnuts  till  they  could  fcarcely  breathe  ;  the 
famous  Barcelona  Nuts,  befides  the  Subftance, 
the  fibrous  Part  of  them  feem  to  abound  with 
a  rank  kind  of  Oil ;  and  even  our  own  Hazel 
Nuts  and  Filberds  when  eaten  in  any  Quantity, 
are  apt  to  create  Thirft,  cord  up,  as  it  were,  the 
whole  Cheft,  and  produce  Coughs. 

Self-gratification  on  one  Hand,  and  Self- 
interef?*on  the  other,  have  introduced  feveral 
Trades  the  World  in  general  might '  difpenfe 
With  ;  two  of  which  demand  my  Obfervation, 
VIZ.  the  Confeftioner  and  the  Paftry-cook. 
That  thefe  Trades  have  their  Ufe  I  do  not 
deny.  A  Nobleman,  according  to  the  Rules 
oi  Politenels,  cannot  make  an  Entertainment 
Without  a  Defert ;  thus  the  Confedtioner  be¬ 
comes  necelfary  ;  ■  in  inferior  Life,  the  Coarfe- 
nefs  of  tne  Entertainment  is  taken  off  by  the 
Afiiftance  of  the  Paftry-cook :  all  which  may  be 
reafonable,  ii  lealonably  ufed.  But  when  I  con- 
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fider  the  general  Mifapplication  of thefe  lufcious 

Dainties  to  Children,  I  cannot  but  condemn  it. 

If  a  Child  is  fent  to  vilit  a  Relation  or  Friend, 
the  grand  Compliment  is,  to  apply  to  the 
Confectioner  or  the  Paftry-cook  ;  and  till  the 
littleVilitor  be  crammed  with  Bilkets,  or  Cakes, 
or  Tarts,  or  Sweetmeats,  or  all  in  their  turn, 
and  that  even  to  a  Surfeit,  the  welcome  is  not 
thought  compleat.  Still  there  is  fome  Excufe 
to  palliate  this  Miftake ;  the  Child  is  confi- 
dered  as  a  Vifitor  ;  and  thefe  Exceffes  are  the 
miftaken  ElfeCts  of  Good  Nature  and  RefpeCl ; 
both  which  are  apt  grievoufly  to  err  againft 
Judgment.  But  my  Principals  here  are  the 
Parents ;  for  from  them  alone  muft  come  the 
Habit  of  doing  right,  and  by  them  alone  muft 
the  Error  be  prevented  or  corrected. 

I  have  no  Objection  to  a  Child’s  having  a 
Tart  or  Bifket  by  Chance,  but  I  am  a  pro- 
fefs’d  Enemy  to  the  daily  Abufes  committed 
with  them.  If  we  view  the  Loads  of  Wigs, 
Tarts  and  Cakes,  every  Day  made  at  thePaftry- 
cooks,  we  muft  be  aftoniflied  at  their  Con- 
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flimptlon.  .  The  truth  is,  People  ^ive  thele 
Things  to  their  Children  till  they  have  made 
them  Tick,  and  then  give  them  becaufe  they 
,  are  fick.  If  a  Perfon  happens  to  call  on  a 
Friend  where  there  is  a  Child  indifpofed,  it 
is  ten  to  one  but  they  find  a  Tart  in  its  Hands ; 
Ah  !  poor  .  thing,  fays  Mamma,  it  has  eat 
nothing  to-day,  fo  I  fent  for  a  Tart  for  it. 
That  the  flands,  the  Face,  the  Apparel  and 
Bedding  of  Children,  imprudently  indulg’d 
with  this  kind  of  Food,  be  conftantly  daub’d 
and  befinear  d,  is  tne  lead  bad  Conlequence 
attending  fuch  Indifcretion ;  it  has  feveral 
other  Elfedts,  particularly  on  their  Health ; 
by  vitiating  their  Appetites,  engendering  Cru¬ 
dities,  and  alienating  them  from  more  whole- 
fome  Diet. 

But  let  us  go  lower  into  Common  Life ; 
and  view  the  various  Outlets  from  London. 
What  Swarms,  what  Multitudes  of  Children 
are  therenotin  the  Fields  on  every  fine  Sunday! 
And  what  is  their  Entertainment .?  Why  ge¬ 
nerally  fpeaking,  they  are  duffed  with  a  coarfe 
kind  of  Padry-ware  made  coarfe  on  purpofe 
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for  Children,  who  of  all  the  human  Species 
ought  not  to  touch  it  :  then  to  compleat  the 
Mifchief,  they  are  to  walh  it  down  with  a 
foul,  naufeous,  heady  kind  of  Ale,  or  other 
Malt  Liquor.  Yet  when  one  oppofes  this 
Pradice,  as  every  one  muft  with  Hand  and 
Heart,  who  has  but  a  Head  to  guide  them  ^ 
Poor  Things  !  cry  the  miftaken Parents,  what! 
take  Children  into  the  Fields,  and  not  give 
them  a  Bun  !  But  how  grievoufly  does  their 
dotard  Fondnefs  millead  them  !  Good  Bread, 
with  a  very  little  Sweet  Butter,  wafli  d  down 
with  Water,  or  clear  well-brew'd  Small  Beer, 
would  preferve  their  Health  ;  while  the  only 
ufe  of  this  Tra'ili,  is  to  impair  or  deftroy  it. 

To  reduce  to  Method  what  has  been  here 
fiid  concerning  Diet,  I  muft  obferve,  that 
next  to  the  proper  kind  of  Food,  nothing  is 
more  conducive  to  Health  than  a  Habit  of 
eating  Meals  regularly.  Children  accuftom- 
ed  to  eat  all  Day  long  are  feldom  healthy  ^ 
befides,  that  it  makes  them  diforderly,  and 
often  throws  a  Family  into  Confufion  to  gra¬ 
tify  all  their  little  Humours.  The  proper 

Breakfaft 
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Breakfaft  has  been  already  pointed  oat ;  their 
Dinner  diould  be  made  of  one  Didi,  only, 
unlefs  by  great  Chance  a  paffing  Tafte  of  a 
fecond ;  they  fhould  either  eat  a  great  deal 
of  Bread,  or  blend  their  Meat  with  Greens, 
Turnips,  or  other  Garden  Stuff;  Pickles  and 
all  high  Sauces  fhould  not  be  touch’d  by 
them;  and  their  Meal  fliould^  be  waflied 
down  with  Water  or  light  Small  Beer.  Their 
Supper  may,  like  their  Breakfaft,  fometimes 
be  vary  d,  as  to  the  Auxiliary  ;  Bread  is  to  be 
the  Repaft  ;  yet  a  fmall  Portion  of  Butter, 
Cheefe,  Fruit,  or  Tart,  may  in  their  turn  ac¬ 
company  it :  the  Vehicle  the  fame  as  at  Din¬ 
ner.  But  fhould  a  Child  at  intermediate  Times, 
efpecially  before  Dinner,  complain  of  Hunger, 
and  falling  long  might  make  its  Stomach 
Ach  ;  in  that  Cafe  nothing  fo  good  as  a  bit 
of  Bread  ;  and  if  ufed  to  it,  it  will  eat  it  as 
eagerly  as  the  greateft  Dainty  ;  but  to  fee 
Children  walk  about  a  Houfe  with  Tarts'  or 
Bread  and  ‘Butter  in  their  Hands,  daubing 
every  thing  and  every  body  they  touch,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  wrong  ;  Deing  jiot  only  detrimental  to 

their 
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their  Health,  but  to  their  Manners  too,  as  it 
is  inexpreffibly  vulgar. 

The  Ideas  of  Parents  may  perhaps  confine 
thefe  Rules  to  the  firft  Septenary  of  a  Child  s 
Life;  but  I  muft  here  obferve,  that  no  effential 
Difference,  no  very  material  Changes  can  be 
made  from  this,  even  in  the  fecond  and  third 
Stages,  without  fome  degree  of  Error.  Eating 
and  Drinking  are  made  too  much  the  Bufinefs 
and  the  Pleafure  of  Life,  to  be  confiftent  with 
either  our  Health  or  ourReafon:  Parents  there¬ 
fore  who  aim  at  afting  on  right  Principles, 
muft  for  the  fake  of  thefe,  teach  their  Chil¬ 
dren  to  be  regular  and  temperate  in  the  ufe  of 
thofe.  It  is  right  that  they  begin  early,  that 
they  fet  out  well  ;  but  it  is  doubly  fo,  that 
they  keep  them  in  the  fame  Road,  and  as  their 
Childrens  Reafon  gathers  Strength,  convince 
them  that  they  muft  never  quit  it,  if  they 
wifh  to  live  a  long  or  happy  Life  :  and  that, 
of  all  human  Gratifications,  an  inordinate 
Attachment  to  Eating  and  Drinking  is  the 
meaneft,  and  moft  unworthy  a  Man. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Locke  propofes,  as  a  great  means  of 
preferving  Health,  that  Boys  (for  it  is  for  them 
only  that  he  writes)  have  Holes  made  in  their 
Shoes  on  purpofe  to  let  in  the  Wet  5  which 
(fays  he)  being  rendered  familiar  to  them, 
will  prevent  their  catching  Cold,  ft  is  certain 
this  Gentleman  adls  here  upon  a  right  Prin¬ 
ciple  ;  but  whether  the  Practice  be  altogether 
eligible,  is  a  Doubt.  Nothing  is  fo  hurtful  to 
the  Head,  the  Eyes,  and  the  Breaft,  as  catch¬ 
ing  Cold  in  the  Feet  5  and  therefore  I  cannot 
but  concur  with  this  ingenious  Writer,  in  re¬ 
commending  the  Ufe  of  cold  Water  in  order 
to  make  Children  hardy.  I  have  before  ad- 
vifed,  that  young  Children  have  their  Limbs 
wadied  daily  with  cold  Water  ^  now  as  many 
things  may  be  rendered  familiar  and  eafy  by 
Cuftom,  if,  as  they  advance,  their  Feet  were 
daily  immerfed  in  cold  Water  too,  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  of  vaft  Service,  and  greatly 
tend  to  confirm  their  Health.  But  if  this  be 
never  pradiifed,  or  the  Pradlice  fet  afide, 
which  is  nearly  the  fame  thing,  it  demands 
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4. 

double  Care  of  the  Parents  to  prevent  their 
being  liable  to  Colds. 

To  this  End,  Childrens  Feet  fhould  be 
walhed  in  Water  a  little  warm’d ;  for  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous  to  make  a  fudden  Deriva¬ 
tion  of  the  Blood  up  to  the  Lungs  or  Head, 
which  is  the  natural  Elfed:  of  cold  Water. 
And  1l  is  foi  this  Realon  that  People  are  never 
fuffered  to  walk  into  a  cold  Bath,  but  are 
thrown  forwards,  that  the  Immerfion  may  be 
total  at  the  fame  inftant.  Nay,  Mr.  Locke 
liimfelf  was  fo  fenfible  of  this,  thaf  tho’  he 
advifes  wafhing  the  Feet  daily  in  cold  Water, 
he  would  have  it  be  begun  with  in  the  Spring, 
and  the  Water  luke-warm,  and  made  colder 
and  colder  by  Degrees  :  For  (fays  he)  it  is 
to  be  obferv’d  in  this,  as  in  all  other  Alte- 
rations  from  our  ordinary  Way  of  living,  the 

Changes  muft  be  made  by  gentle  and  infen- 
jfible  Degrees.” 

The  next  Jvbean  is,  that  Children  have  al¬ 
ways  dry  Shoes.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  Mif- 

chief 
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chief  attends  the  miftaken  Delicacy  of  Shoes. 
Thofe  who  always  tread  on  Carpets,  who  ne- 
'  ver  go  abroad  without  a  Coach  or  a  Chair, 
may  perhaps  wear  with  Safety  the  thinned: 
that  can  be  made  ;  but  to  fee  People  in  infe¬ 
rior  Life,  or  thofe  engaged  in  real  Bufinefs, 
trampling  thro'  dirty  Streets,  and  foaking  their 
Paper-foals  in  continual  Puddles,  is  furely 
every  way  abfurd  :  but  as  this  Praftice  is  evi¬ 
dently  detrimental  to  Health,  as  it  frequently 
occafions  Coughs,  fore  Eyes,  Plead-ach,  Rheu- 
matifm,  and  other  Diforders,  it  is  highly  incum¬ 
bent  on  Parents  to  keep  Children  free  from  thefe 
Dangers  by  ufing  them,  in  Winter  efpecially, 
to  fuch  Shoes  as  will  keep  them  dry.  On  this 
Head  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  give  a  Caution 
againft  Shoes  that  pinch.  Parents  mull  be  at¬ 
tentive  to  this  both  in  Boys  and  Girls,  for  ma¬ 
ny  by  this  means  are  made  fo  tender-footed,  and 
have  fuch  painful  Corns,  that  they  are  a  kind 
of  Cripples  their  whole  Lives :  and  are  not 
only  very  uncomfortable  to  themfelves,  but 
are  often  thereby  greatly  difabled  from  doing 
their  neceffary  Bufinefs. 
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I  muft  not  here  omit,  fo  far  as  relates  to 
Health,  to  mention  Sleeping,  and  the  Circum- 
flances  attending  it.  “  Of  all  (fays  Mr.  Locke) 
“  which  looks  foft  and  effeminate,  nothing  is 
“  more  to  be  indulged  Children  than  Sleep. 
“  In  this  alone  they  are  to  be  permitted  to 
“  have  their  full  Satisfadion,  nothing  contri- 
“  buting  more  to  the  Growth  and  Health  of 
“  Children  than  Sleep.”  I  have  already  with 
regard  to  Infants  diewn,  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  difturbed  from  their  Reft  ;  and  even  paft 
that  Age  Sleep  affords  them  great  Nourifti- 
ment.  Nothing  certainly  is  more  injudicious 
and  unnatural  than  the  Cuftom  many  Parents 
have  of  keeping  their  Children  up 'late.  If 
they  wifh  them  to  be  healthy,  temperate,  or 
wife,  they  muft  create  in  them  a  Habit  of 
early  going  to  Bed  and  early  rifing.  As  the 
many  Conditions  in  Life  oblige,  or  at  leaft  lead 
People  to  ad  differently,  fo  it  is  extremely  hard 
to  fix  precife  Rules  herein  ;  but  in  general,  till 
Children  approach  nearly  to  Men  and  Women, 
they  would  do  beft  not  to  fit  up  to  fee,  much 
lefs  to  eat,  a  F'amily-fupper  at  nine  o’ Clock. 

Lying 
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Lying  on  foft  Beds  is  undoubtedly  wrong ; 
the  French  have  a  good  Cuftom  of  putting  a 
Matrafs  above  the  Feather-bed,  which  pre¬ 
vents  their  finking  into  a  Softnefs  very  preju¬ 
dicial  to  Health.  Soft  Beds  abforb  too  much 

V 

of  our  Juices,  caufe  a  greater  Wafte  than  we 
can  fpare,  enfeeble  our  whole  Frame,  and 
have  a  remarkable  Tendency  to  give  a  Pain  or 
Weaknefs  in  the  fmall  of  the  Back,  by  heat¬ 
ing  the  Reins. 

Mr.  Locke^  amidft  great  good  Senfe,  has 
fome  Notions  a  little  rigorous,  which  proba¬ 
bly  are  never  followed,  nor  do  they  feem  alto- 
ther  needful.  He  propofes  that  a  Child's  Bed 
be  defignedly  ill  made ;  that  is,  fometimes 
high,  fometimes  low,  fometimes  rough,  fome¬ 
times  fmooth  ^  for  rny  Part,  I  am  defirous  to 
banifh  every  ill-judged  Tendernefs,  every  falfe 
Fondnefs ;  but  as  I  write  for  the  Ufe  of  both 
Sexes,  and  all  Conditions,  I  cannot  confine 
my  Ideas  to  a  Tent  or  a  Cabin.  Let  Children 
by  all  Means  lie  on  MatralTes  infliead  of  Beds, 

for  the  Reafons  already  given ;  let  them  lie 

with 
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with  a  Bolfter  only,  and  no  Pillow,  for  it  is 
not  good  for  them  to  have  the  Head  high  ; 
let  them  lie  either  on  one  Side  or  the  other, 
and  not  on  the  Back ;  and  let  them  lie  pretty 
ftraight  in  the  Bed,  yet  not  fully  ftretched 
out,  for  that  would  impede  the  due  Adlion  of 
the  animal  Fnnftions,  and  render  Sleep  lefs 
profitable  to  them.  With  regard  to  the  Form 
of  their  Beds,  I  think.  Decency  requires  that 
they  be  orderly  and  regular  ;  nor  is  there  any 
Fear  that  a  Change  of  Bed  will  affeft  them,  for 
moft  young  People  fleep  found  wherever  they 
arc  laid. 

It  has  been  generally  faid,  that  we  fhould 
keep  our  Heads  cool ;  and  many  on  that  Prin¬ 
ciple,  even  tho'  their  Heads  are  fhaved,  lie 
without  a  Night-cap.  I  will  not  take  upon 
me  to  determine  the  Matter,  but  obferve, 
that  the  Night-air  feems  to  require  fome 
Guard  ^  and  many  are  of  Opinion,  that  lying 
with  the  Head  w^arm  is  moft  healthful  ^  and 
particularly  good  for  the  Hair,  the  Eyes  and 
the  Teeth. 
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Another  Obfervation  I  {hall  here  make,  is, 
the  Error  of  fleeping  in  fmall  Rooms,  and  by 
Choice  in  the  lower  Part  of  a  Ploufe ;  it  is 
certainly  right  that  we  fliould  have  Space  for 
a  due  Circulation  of  Air,  that  it  may  not  be¬ 
come  thick  and  foul,  which  is  very  common  in 
clofe  Bed-chambers  ;  nor  fhould  we  lie  fur- 
rounded  with  Curtains,  for  that  is  confining 
ourfelves  to  the  Air  within  the  fmall  compafs 
of  our  Beds.  Parents  would  do  well  to  let 
Children  lie  with  the  Curtains  undrawn  ^  or, 
if  they  are  remarkably  tender,  at  mofl  on  the 
Sides ;  but  never  all  round,  unlefs  really  fick  : 
for  this  Praftice,  however  common,  is  highly 
erroneous. 

Notwithftanding  the  general  Rules  Jaicl 
down  concerning  Exercife,  I  muft  here  ob- 
lerve,  that  as  Children  advance  in  Life,  that 
IS,  when  they  approach  to  Men  and  Wo¬ 
men,  great  Regard  fliould  he  had  to  the  Exer- 
fuitable  to  their  Circuniftances  and  Confti-  - 
tutjon  y  but  thefe  are  too  many  to  admit  of  en¬ 
larging  upon  here.  I  will  in  brief  obferve, 

that 
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that  thofe  who  are  hale  receive  the  greateft 
Advantage  from  walking  ;  the  tender,  efpe- 
cially  the  Hedlical,  and  thofe  who  have  weak 
Nerves,  cannot  bear  this  Exercife  to  any  De¬ 
gree,  but  gain  Strength  and  Vigor  from  riding 
on  Horfeback ;  and  indeed  it  often  happens, 
where  walking  cannot  be  borne  without  great 
Fatigue^  and  wafte  of  Strength  and  Spirits, 
riding,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  gives  Plea- 
fure,  but  encreafes  both,  W^here  Infirmity  is 
fo  great,  which  doubtlefs  will  fometimes  hap¬ 
pen,  that  neither  of  thefe  Exercifes  can  be  pur- 
fued,  then  a  Coach,  or  feme  other  Vehicle, 
fhould  fupply  their  Place  3  for  it  is  of  great 
Confequence  not  totally  to  difufe  Exercife  : 
but  Parents  muft  remember  this  is  too  indolent 
in  a  State  of  Health  ;  and  is  not  by  any  Means 
to  be  encouraged  by  Choice.  Befides  thefe, 
there  are  many  others  under  the  Name  of 
Sports  and  Paftimes,  which  if  well  regulated, 
and  Care  be  taken  that  thofe  engaged  in  them 
do  not  injudicioufly  drink  cold  Liquors,  or  other- 
wife  expofe  themfelves  to  inclement  Seafons,  are 
very  falutary^  fuch  as  Fencing,  Dancing,  Bowl¬ 
ing,  Digging,  Gardening,  and  many  others ; 

all 
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all  in  their  Nature  good,  and  at  times  not  to  be 
fliunned,  efpeciallyby  thofe  whofeLife  v/oiild  • 
otherwife  be  inadive,  thofe  particularly  who 
are  devoted  to  Study. 

I 

There  are  yet  fome  farther  things  relative 
i  to  Health,  which  Parents  muft  not  difregard. 

‘  Conftitutions  are  fo  varioufly  formed,  that  the 
j  fame  Employment  which  fuits  one  Child,  will 
not  another.  If  one  is  clofely  confined  to  Study 
it  will  impair  his  Health,  and  either  fhorten 
i  his  Days,  or  make  him  miferable  i  if  another 
;  is  engaged'  in  a  laborious  Eufinefs,  his  tender 
Frame,  perhaps,  finks  under  it :  if  a  third  is 
indulged  in  an  eafy  Occupation,  v/here  Adtion 
!  would  have  fuited  his  Frame,  he  becomes  in¬ 
dolent,  infipid,  and  infirm,  a  Burden  to  him- 
I  felf  and  others.  Laftly,  there  are  Occupa- 
I  tions  in  Life  whofe  Fumes  are  known  to  af- 
;  fe6t  us ;  and  fome  Regard  fhould  be  had  even 
!  to  thefe,  fince  the  Health  of  our  Children  is 
I  concerned  :  not  that  I  here  recommend  the 
I  Obfervance  of  each  Nicety,  or  would  have 
I  Children  afraid  of  every  Vapour  that  rifes 
I  around  them,  or  of  every  Employment  that  is 
j  accompanied 
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accompanied  with  Labour :  no ;  that  would 
•  be  making  Life  too  painful,  and  fix  in  our 
Children  an  unmanly  Timoroufnefs,  which 
would  make  them  puny,  frivolous  or  hurtful : 
and  would  be  fwerving  from  the  Opinion  of 
the  greateft  Men  that  have  ftudied  and  wrote 
on  thefe  Subjefts.  For  Hippocrates,  Celfus, 
and  all  thofe  who  were  beft  acquainted  with 
what  Phyficians  call  the  Non-naturals,  main- 
taih,  that,  befides  Temperance  and  Air,  Ex- 
ercife,  and  that  too  of  the  moft  laborious 
Kind,  particularly  Husbandry,  is  indifpenfibly 
neceffary  for  Flealth.  What  then  in  general 
I  here  advife,  is,  that  Parents,  in  fettling  their 
Children,  have  an  Eye  to  their  Health,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  ftudy  their  Interefi;  and 
Profperity. 

Having  thus  with  real  Pains,  and  an  un¬ 
feigned  Defire  to  promote  the  Welfare  of 
Mankind,  pointed  out  the  general  Means  of 
preferving  Health,  and  fet  in  a  true  Light 
thofe  Errors  which  ufually  tend  to  impair  or 
deftroy  it ;  if  Parents  fcrioufly  adhere  to  the 
one,  and  avoid  the  other,  their  Children  will 
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rf*ceive  many  and  great  Advantages  therefrom. 
It  may  be  urged,  that  the  Treatment  which 
fuits  one  Child  will  not  another ,  and  that  ge¬ 
neral  Rules  are  always  fubjeft  to  particular 
Exceptions ;  I  grant  it.  Still  this  does  not 
juftify  thofe  Parents  who  fubmit  to  no  Rules 
at  all.  I  have  faid  before,  that  all  Laws  give 
Parents  the  foie  Power  of  governing  their 
Children  ^  I  may  alfo  maintain  that  the  fame 
Laws  oblige  them  to  do  every  thing  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  Welfare.  Thofe  who  are  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Duty  of  a  Parent,  mull 
I  learn ;  thofe  who  know,  muft  pradlife.  Let 
this  Admonition  then  roufe  the  Attention  of 
I  Parents  f  and  let  thefe  Precepts  ferve  as  the 
j  Foundation,  whereon  to  build  the  folid  Health 
of  their  Children.  The  Conftitution  is  like  the 
=  Countenance,  fomewhat  different  in  every  one^ 
where  therefore  any  Deviations  from  Rule  are 
j  the  Effedb  of  Judgment,  I  fincerely  applaud 
them ;  and  where  any  Principle  here  laid 
down  proves  erroneous,  I  chear  iilf  ^  fubmit  to 
the  Removal  of  it. 
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Many  of  my  Readers  will  ftill  perhaps  ex- 
pedl,  that  fomething  fhould  be  faid  concern* 
ing  the  Manner  of  treating  Children  in  Sick- 
nefs ;  but  they  muft  remember,  that  I  fet  out 
with  no  farther  View  than  the  preferving 
Health,  by  avoiding  every  Irregularity  and 
Excefs  :  and  when  Difeafes  happen,  which 
cannot  be  obviated,  nor  even  forefeen,  it  is  not 
the  reading  a  fingle  Volume  that  v/ill  qualify 
Parents  to  undertake  the  Cure  of  them  :  no ; 
they  muft  apply  to  thofe  who  make  it  their 
Study  and  their  Profeffion ;  to  thofe  whofe  Judg¬ 
ment,  whofe  Integrity,  and  whofe  Diligence 
they  can  confide  in.  To  this  End  I  will  here 
endeavour  to  point  out  to  Parents  the  moft  ra¬ 
tional  Way  of  proceeding. 

I 

One  would  imagine,  that  nothing  was  ea- 
fier  to  determine  than  this  Matter ;  for  what 
can  be  more  natural  in  Sicknefs,  than  fending 
for  a  Phyfician  ?  He  who  from  his  Youth  has 
laboured  to  acquire  Knowledge,  who  has  de¬ 
voted  his  Life  to  Study,  who  has  fearched  in¬ 
to  Nature,  and  difcovered  the  moft  hidden 
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Caufes ;  who  has  facrificed  many  even  of  the 
innocent  Pleafures  of  Life,  that  he  might  be¬ 
come  ufeful  to  Mankind ;  and  who,  to  ac- 
complifh  this,  has  fpent  perhaps  a  good  young¬ 
er  Son’s  Portion.  Can  any  thing,  I  fay,  be 
more  natural  or  more  rational  than  this  Pro¬ 
ceeding  P  And  yet,  who  is  there  that  has  any 
•Knowledge  of  the  World,  that  is  acquainted 
with  London  particularly,  that  does  not  daily 
fee  a  very  different  Pradtlce  Who  is  there 
that  does  not  know,  that  the  Apothecary,  the 
Nurfe,  the  Quack,  and  many  others,  often¬ 
times  baffle  the  Phyfician,  or  keep  him  out  of 
Play. 

Every  Nation  is  diftinguilhed  for  fome  Pe¬ 
culiarities  of  its  own.  In  France  the  Phyfi-  ' 
Clans  have  no  Dignity,  and  their  Fees  are  very 
low  5  yet  nobody  in  Sicknefs  prefumes  to  adl 
without  them  ;  they  are  always  call’d  lirft : 
in  England,  the  Reputation  of  Phylicians  is. 
defervedly  great ;  but  their  Fees  are  high,  and 
they  are  ufually  call’d  in  laft.  As  Sicknefs  is 
in  its  Nature  every  W^ay  expenfive,  as  the 
Dodlor  s  Fee  is  always  Gold,  we  cannot  but 
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be  feniible,  that  there  are  many  People  in  the 
Nation,  who  either  from  a  Defire  to  contract 
the  Expence,  or  from  a  Want  of  Ability  to 
give  the  cuftomary  Fees,  do  not,  at  leaft  till 
Danger  threatens,  fend  for  a  Phyfician.  And 
it  is  for  thefe,  and  other  Reafons,  that  fome 
Medium  between  the  Patient  and  the  Phyfi¬ 
cian  feems  necelfary  :  which  Medium  is  no 
where  to  be  found,  but  in  the  Apothecary. 

Let  us  now  enquire  a  little  into  the  Nature 
of  the  Apothecary’s  Bufinefs,  and  fee  of  what 
Ufe  he  is  to  Mankind.  Pharmacy,  the  Apo¬ 
thecary’s  Art,  is  branch’d  out  of  Phyfic ; 
for  as  now  the  Apothecary  fometimes  pre- 
fcribes,  fo  originally  the  Phyfician  was  Apo¬ 
thecary  tod.  An  Apothecary’s  Education  is 
not  fo  deep,  nor  his  Application  to  Study 
ufuaily  fo  clofe,  as  the  Phyfician’s  :  yet  as  Ge¬ 
nius  is  not  confined  to  the  Phyfician,  but  is 
by  Nature  as  capable  of  reiiding  in  the  Apo¬ 
thecary  ;  fome  Degree  of  Learning,  an  Ac¬ 
quaintance  with  proper  Books,  which  are 
equally  open  to  both,  and  conftant  Obferva- 
fion  on  Difeafes,  will  certainly  furnifh  him 

with 
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with  a  confiderable  Stock  of  ufeful  Know¬ 
ledge.  Experience  is  the  Mother  of  Wifdom. 
While  the  Phyfician  is  labouring  at  Theories, 
the  Apothecary  is  perhaps  deeply  immers’d  in 
Praftice  :  and  as  all  allow  that  nice  Obferva- 
tion  is  of  vaft  Ufe  in  Phyfic,  while  the  one  is 
fearching  into  Caufes,  the  other,  if  he  im¬ 
proves  as  he  ought  the  Opportunities  he  is  fur- 
niflaed  with,  gains  a  Knowledge  of  Effects. 
Plence  it  appears,  that  an  Apothecary  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  being,  not  merely  an  ufeful,  but  a 
valuable  Man  to  Society  5  and  perhaps  equal¬ 
ly  fo,  both  to  Patient  and  Phyfician.  Phyfi- 
cians  -  could  not  keep  up  their  Dignity,  nor 
ad:  with  Safety  without  this  Medium.  Who 
is  it  they  confide  in  that  the  Drugs  are  good, 
and  the  Letter  of  the  Prefeription  faithfully 
adhered  to,  but  the  Apothecary  ?  Who  is  it 
that  gives  the  Patient  that  clofe  Attendance 
they  frequently  want,  but  the  Apothecary  ? 
Who  is  it  that  has  the  Trouble  of  applying 
Leeches,  of  applying  and  dreffing  Blifters,  of 
adminiftring  Voriiits,  &c,  of  watching  the  va¬ 
rious  Changes  that  arife,  and  of  running  in 
Purfuit  of  the  Dodor  to  check  fome  threaten- 
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ing  Symptom,  but  the  Apothecary  ?'  And  who 
is  it,  in  fine,  that  on  every  Emergency,  in 
every  real  or  fancied  Danger,  is  called  out  of  his 
Bed  to  adminifler  fome  fpeedy  Relief,  or  appeafe 
fome  groundlefs  Fears  of  the  Patient,  or  their 
Friends,  but  the  Apothecary  ?  Still  all  this, 
tho’  literally  true,  tho’  it  proves  the  Apothe^ 
cary  (where  a  good  one)  to  have  fome  real 
Importance,  yet  it  does  not  put  him  upon  a 
Level  with  the  Thyfician,  much  lefs  juftify 
the  Ihutting  him  out  from  Pradice.  Thofe 
who  deny  that  Apothecaries  can  fometimes 
cure  Difeafes,  flatly  contradid:  what  every 
Day’s  Experience  proves  ;  and  thofe,  who,  to 
magnify  them,  depreciate  the  Phyficians,  are 
guilty  of  an  Injuflice,  which  can  have  no  other 
Source  than  Ignorance,  or  an  evil  Mind  :  for, 
to  put  Things  upon  a  fair  Footing,  the  Apo¬ 
thecary  fhould  be  conlidered  as  an  Auxiliary  j 
or,  as  I  have  before  exprefled  it,  a  neceffary 

Medium  between  Phyfician  and  Patient. 

\ 

1 

Health  is  a  nice  Affair ;  and  Life  precious 
to  every  Individual.  The  befl  Advice  then  I 
can  give  to  Parents  is,  that  they  do  not,  where 
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thefe  are  at  Stake,  hazard  either  one  or  the 
other  by  Indolence,  or  an  ill-tim’d  Frugality. 
Thofe  who  are  rich,  let  them  at  once  fend  for 
the  Phyfician,  efpecially  if  it  be  a  Matter  of 
Moment ,  and  furely  Prudence  points  out  this 
to  us :  fo  thofe  who  cannot  reach  the  beft, 
let  them  take  the  next  beft ;  that  is,  where 
calling  in  a  Phyfician  would  too  fenlibly  affedl 
their  Circumftances,  Prudence  demands,  that 
they  employ  a  good  Apothecary.  And  even 
thefe,  tho’  they  confult  their  Apothecary  firft, 
fhould  ftrain  a  Point  where  Danger  threatens ; 
and  neither  attach  themfelves  too  clofely  to 
the  Man  who  is  fond  of  his  own  Judgment; 
nor  condemn  'another’s  Tendernefs  in  propo- 
fing  farther  Advice.  But  I  may  on  this  Point 
fay  farther,  that  it  is  fometimes  the  greateft 
Proof  of  Wifdom  in  an  Apothecary  to  defire 
the  Advice  of  a  Phyfician  ;  for  tho’  Diligence, 
Integrity,  and  many  other  Qualifications  are 
highly  necelTary  in  this  ProfelTion,  yet  none  is 
equal  to  that  Penetration,  which  gives  him  the 
Power  of  feeing  Danger  before  it  is  too  late  to 
apply  a  Remedy. 

L  4 
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As  for  the  Calumnies,  the  Sneers,  and  the 
Mifreprefentations  of  ignorant  or  deligning 
People,  fuch  as  Apothecaries  and  Phyficians 
being  in  league  together,  and  playing  into  one 
another’s  Plands  3  the  Eleven-pence  in  the  Shil¬ 
ling  s  the  ^  cramming  People  with  Phylic  they 
do  not  want  ^  and  much  more  of  the  like  Na¬ 
ture  5  thefe  are  things  that  fcarcely  deferve  any 
Notice.  I  have  now  been  near  thirty  Years  in 
the  Bulinefs ;  have  feen  and  done  far  from  an 
inconiiderable  Share  ;  yet  cannot  charge  either 
any  Angle  PhyAcian,  or  myfelf,  with  even  an 
Attempt  to  enter  into  an  AATociation  to  the 
Prejudice  of  Mankind.  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  feen  fome  who  have  laboured  with  diAn- 
tereAed  Zeal  for  their  BeneAt ;  not  merely 
becaufe  they  could  not  have  their  F ecs,  but 
becaufe  they  would  not  take  them.  Here  I 
cannot  help  obferving  how  much  the  World 
is  miAed  by  Appearances  5  becaufe  People  fee 
an  Apothecary  with  a  good  Suit  of  Cloaths  on, 
they  conclude  he  is  above  Want ;  and  becaufe 
they  fee  another  in  a  Chariot,  they  pronounce 
him  rich  :  fo  too  becaufe  a  very  few  PhyAcians 
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get  Money,  they  conclude,  that  all  of  the  Pro- 
feffion  are  great  Men.  But  how  fallacious  is 
all  this !  There  is  no  Profeffion,  no  Trade  in 
the  Kingdom  which  we  call  genteel,  that  has 
fo  few  rich  Men  in  it  as  the  differe'nt  Branches 
of  Phyfic.  Many  a  Man  in  it,  fenfible  that  the 
World  would  have  no  Opinion  of  his  Skill,  if 
he  appeared  to  Difad  vantage,*  keeps  up  a  Port 
with  aching  Heart ;  many  a  Chariot  is  in  dai¬ 
ly  Danger  of  breaking  down  ;  and  many  owe 
their  Stability  more  to  their  own  Patrimony,  to 
their  Wives  Portion,  or  fome  other  fortunate 
Event,  than  to  the  Produce  of  their  Bufmefs. 


Two  Things  with  refped:  to  Sicknefs  Parents 
are  to  guard  againft  5  one  is,  theNegledl  of  call¬ 
ing  for  Help  in  time  3  the  other,  that  amazing 
Attachment  to  Nurfes,  and  what  they  call  good 
old  Women.  I  efteem  it  a  Misfortune  in  a  Fa¬ 
mily,  where  a  Phyfician  or  an  Apothecary  ap¬ 
pears  as  regularly  as  the  Baker  3  and  to  prove  that 
I  do  fo,  I  have  faid  before,  that  our  Food  may 
often  be  made  our  Phyfic  3  and  have  pointed  out 
many  Ways  to  prevent  Difeafes :  ftill  it  is  a  Fad:, 
that  all  Errors  are  befl  reftified  at  the  Begin- 
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ning }  and  the  fooner  a  Diftemper  is  attacked, 
the  fooner,  in  all  Probability  will  it  be  con¬ 
quered.  Good  Women  are  extremely  apt  to 
treat  phyfical  People  with  Contempt  j  and  this 
chiefly  to  magnify  their  own  Skill.  If  they 
have  any  Knowledge,  as  fome  of  them  doubt- 
lefs  have,  to  whom  principally  do  they  owe 
it?  Is  it  not  from  converfing  with . phyfical 
People,  and  feeing  how  they  proceed  ?  mofl: 
certainly.  And  yet  thefe  fame  good  Women 
fhall  wonder  that  any  body  fends  for  a  Dodor 
or  an  Apothecary  to  a  fick  Child  1  What,  they 
cry,  do  thefe  People  know  about  Children  ? 
A  good  old  Woman  is  better  than  all  of  them. 
She  muft  be  a  very  good  old  Woman  indeed, 
that  knows  more  than  Men  who  have  made 
the  Knowledge  of  Difeafes  the  whole  Study  of 
their  Lives.  But  fuppofing  that  Reafon  and 
Refolutlon  gets  the  better  of  this  Weaknefs  j 
Parents  have  ftiil  more  to  do  j  it  is  not  enough 
that  Medicines  are  prefcribed,  they  muft  be 
fure  that  they  are  taken.  For  befides  the  Re¬ 
pugnance  in  the  Child,  there  is  a  Difficulty 
perhaps  in  the  Nurfe  j  and  if  fhe  thinks  it 

wrong,  it  will  be  hard  to  fet  her  right ;  and 
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harder  ftill,  to  prevail  on  her  to  give  them 
to  the  Patient.  Parents,  in  this  Cafe,  muft  ei¬ 
ther  refolve  not  to  alk  Advice,  or  refolve  to 
fee  the  Medicines  taken. 

Nurfes  have  a  Province  of  their  own.  In 
which  they  are  very  valuable,  that  is,  a  dili¬ 
gent  attentive  Care;  for  in  vain  do  Parents 
feek  Advice,  in  vain  do  Phyficians  preferibe, 
if  Nurfes  are  negligent,  unwatchful,  or  care- 
lefs.  But 'while  I  do  them  the  Juftice  they 
"deferve,  while  I  acknowledge  the  Merit  of 
their  Station,  and  recommend  that  it  be  re¬ 
warded,  I  cannot  help  repeating  to  Parents, 
not  to  fuffer  them  to  baffle  fuperior  Know¬ 
ledge.  If  any  Change  happens  to  the  Patient, 
or  a  Difficulty  arifes  unforefeen,  let  them  fuf- 
pend  for  a  Time  the  Execution  of  the  Orders 
given  them;  but  let  them  not  fruftrate  the 
Phyfician’s  Intention,  by  throwing  Medicines 
away,  giving  them  by  Halves,  or  giving  fome- 
thing  of  their  own  added  to  it,  or  in  its  ftead; 
and  then  concealing  what  they  have  done  :  all 
thefe  things  are  grievoufly  wrong,  and  every 
way  unjuftifiable,  as  they  frequently  difappoint 

the 
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the  Patient,  or  difgrace  the  Phyfician.  If  a 
Nurfe  has  made  any  ufeful  Obfervation  on  the 
Patient  (which  all  good  Nurfes  fometimes  will) 
there  is  not  a  Doftor  in  the  Kingdom,  if  a 
Man  of  Senfe,  but  will, hear  her,  and  turn  it 
to  Advantage  ^  but  if  her  Conceit  leads  her  to 
fet  afide  or  overturn  what  is  propofed,  how¬ 
ever  merry  it  may  make  herfelf,  every  think¬ 
ing  Perfon  in  the  World  muft  condemn  fo  ca¬ 
pital  an  Error. 

The  laft  Caution  I  ihall  give  to  Parents  re¬ 
lative  to  Health,  is,  the  Danger  of  Noftrums 
and  Quack-Medicines.  I  believe  there  is  not 
a  Phyfician  nor  an  Apothecary  in  the  King¬ 
dom  but  what  has  feen  the  Lives  of  People, 
particularly  of  Children,  facrificed  to  this  Pra- 
dlice.  What  is  it  that  conftitutes  the  Phyfi¬ 
cian,  that  proves  the  Man  of  Judgment,  but 
the  varying  his  Prefcriptions,  not  only  accord¬ 
ing  to  different  Difeafes,  but  according  to  the 
different  Circumftances  of  the  fame  Difeafe  ? 
And  yet  thefe  Noftrum-Mongers,  with  un- 
paraleird  Boldnefs,  often  attempt  to  conquer  all 
Difeafes  vrith  one  Arcanum,  one  pretended 
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Remedy.  Who  that  hears  thefe  Boafters,  or 
that  reads  their  printed  Accounts,  but  muft  dif- 

cover  many  Abfurdities  on  the  very  Faceof them. 

The  Man  that  promifes  what  is  repugnant  to 
common  Senfe,  argues  himfelf  either  aKnave  or 
a  Fool ;  and  yet  People  are  often  fo  little  atten¬ 
tive,  or  fo  regardlefs  of  Health,  that  they  do 
not  dilcover  their  Error,  ’till  it  is  fometimes 
j  too  late  to  remedy  it.  That  I  may  do  ftridt 
j  Juftice  to  every  one,  I  am  ready  to  grant,  that 
!  many  Difeoveries  have  been  made  in  Medicine 

1 

I  by  mere  Accident ;  and  that  fome  of  the  No- 
I  ftrums  in  Vogue  are  in  themfelves  good  3  nay 
I  fome  of  them  were  the  Difeoveries  of  able 
I  Phyficians  ;  Difeoveries  fince  feiz’d  on  by  de- 
i  figning  People,  and  pirated  into  a  kind  of  Pro- 
I  perty.  But  what  does  all  this  avail  in  the 
I  Hands  of  ignorant  People  ?  What  is  a  Man 
the  wifer  for  being  placed  in  a  Repolitory  of 
I  the  fineft  Drugs,  if  he  knows  not  how  to  apply 
them  ?  Or  wherein  does  he  differ  from  one  fet 
in  a  Library  of  the  choiceft  Books,  without  be- 
•  ing  able  to  read  ?  Yet  are  People  every  Day 
vending  Things,  which  they  know  not  the 
Nature  nor  Ufe  of;  and  fo  far  impofe  on  the 

weak 
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weak  and  credulous,  as  often  to  make  a  Eor* 
tune  at  others  Coft* 

Opium,  Mercury,  and  all  the  powerful 
Drugs,  are  every  Day  fcattered  about  the  King¬ 
dom,  and  indifcriminately  offered  to  all,  whe¬ 
ther  they  want  them  or  not,  whether  they  are 
good  for  them  or  not  ^  and  the  fpecious  Terms 
they  are  recommended  in  are  apt  to  millead, 
not  merely  innocent,  but  very  fenfible  People* 
Since  then  Things  are  fo,  Parents  muft  be 
very  wary  how  they  touch  fuch  dangerous 
Weapons*  'Tis  great  Odds  but  they  miftake 
their  Child’s  Diforder  ;  ’tis  great  Odds  that  the 
random  Medicine  they  give  is  not  fuited  to  it ; 
and  how  will  they  reconcile  it  to  themfelves  if 
any  fatal  Confequence  enfues?  Upon  the 
Whole,  as  a  Friend  to  Mankind,  independent 
of  any  private  Intereft,  as  one  who  aims  at  the 
Benefit  of  Society,  and  wiflies  to  preferve  the 
riling  Generation,  I  cannot  but  advife  Parents 
to  be  tender,  circumfpeft,  and  judicious,  in 
fo  important  a  Matter  as  their  Childrens  Health* 
When  they  are  well,  let  them  ufe  every 
prudent  Means  to  keep  them  fo  3  if  they  arc 
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ill,  let  them  allc  good  Advice  j  by  which  Means 
they  will  often  fave  their  Childrens  Lives; 
and  even  where  a  Mifcarriage  happens,  their 
Prudence  and  Juftice  will  be  attended  with 
this  Confolation,  that  they  have  done  their 
heft. 
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A  N  N  E  R  S  comes  next  under  my 
Confideration  :  it  implies  fuch  a  Go¬ 
vernment  of  our  Children  as  .tends  to  regu¬ 
late  their  Condudt,  by  making  their  Adlions 
what  they  ought  to  be.,  And  though  Elcalth 
has  been  treated  firft,  from  its  being  gene¬ 
rally  thought  the  moft  imm^ediatel^necef- 
fary,  yet  if  this  Regulation,  this  due  Go¬ 
vernment  does  not  accompany  every  Endea¬ 
vour  to  preferve  their  Childrens  Health,  Pa¬ 
rents  will  often  be  difappointed,  and  find 
their  Labour  fruitlefs. 


The  Bafis  of  Government  is  Authority : 
without  that,  in  vain  do  we  expedt  any  Or¬ 
der  in  our  Children,  any  Happinefs  to  our- 
felves.  Cities,  Armies,  Kingdoms,  all  are 
fuftain’d  by  it :  and  fo  too  muft  private  Fami¬ 
lies  be.,  ^  By  Authority  I  do  not  mean  that 
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ftern  Brow,  that  trembling  awful  Diftance, 
nor  that  Bafliaw-like  Behaviour,  which  fa¬ 
vours  more  of  the  Tyrant  than  of  the  Parent; 
no:  I  mean  a  rational,  yet  abfolute  Exer- 
cife  of  a  Degree  of  Power,  neceffary  for  the 
regulating  the  Adions  and  Difpofitions  of 
Children,  'till  they  become  wife  enough  to 
govern  themfelves.  But  becaufe  fome  Chil¬ 
dren  attain  this  necellary  Knowledge  fooner 
than  others,  and  one  Child  will  be  better 
able  to  condud  itfelf  at  fifteen,  than  ano¬ 
ther  at  twenty,  or  even  thirty ;  there  is  but 
one  general  way  of  afcertaining  the  length 
of  Time  our  Authority  fhould  be  exercifed 
in  its  full  Force  ;  which  is  that  fettled  by 
the  Laws  of  our  Kingdom ;  viz.  'till  the 
I  Age  of  twenty-one.  And  if  we  can  once 
I  lerioufly  refolve  to  employ  this  Term  fo  cri- 
I  tical  to  Children,  folely  to  their  Advantage, 
Authority  will  thenceforward  becom.e  ufelefs; 
its  Terrors  will  vanifh,  and  be  wholly  ab- 
forbed  in  the  united  Confiderations  of  the 
Parent,  the  Friend,  and  the  Companion  :  in 
a  Word,  our  Children  well  conduded  to  this 
Age  will  afterwards  take  as  much  Pains  to 
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make  us  happy,  as  we  have  done  to  make 

them  wife.  <  But  to  proceed. 

'  As  foon  as  a  Child  difcovers  the  firft  Dif- 
pofitions  to  Perverfity  and  Self-will  (which 
as  fure  as  it  is  born  it  will  too  foon  begin  to 
do)  I  advife  moft  earneflly  that  it  be  attend^ 
ed  to  ;  for  much  depends  upon  it.  Eiere  I 
mull  caution  my  Fair  Readers  in  particular, 
not  to  fufpedt  me  of  Cruelty  ;  hnee  the  Pains 
I  am  taking  is  intended  to  prevent  the  Ne- 
ceffity  of  ufing  any  Severity  during  our  whole 
Lives.  But  what !  you  11  lay,  Ihouid  a  Chnd 
be  corredled  before  it  can  fpeak  ?  I  anfwer, 
that  the  hrft  Principle  in  human  Nature  is 
Self-love;  Reafon,  the  fecond  Principle,  opens 
only  by  Degrees.  Now  as  foon  as  the  PalTions 
of  Children  lliew  themfelves,  they  Ihould  cer¬ 
tainly  be  checked:  and  as  the  Fear  of  Chaftlfe- 
ment  is  included  in  Self-love,  it  is  eafy  to  turn 
this  to  their  Advantage,  ’till  Realon  fliall  have 
gained  fo  much-  Strength  as  to  render  it  unne- 
cellary :  no  one  can  abfolutely  hx  the  ’1  ime, 
but  within  the  Year  moft  Parents  will  find  a 
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neceffity  to  begin ;  and  before  half  the  firfl: 
Septenary  is  paft  much  may  be  done. 

In  the  Government  of  Children  Parents 
fliould  be  obftinately  good ;  that  is,  fet  out 
upon  right  Principles,  and  then  purfue  them 
with  Spirit  and  Refblution  ;  otherwife  their 
Children  will  foon  grow  too  cunning  for  them, 
and  take  the  Advantage  of  their  V/eaknefs. 

Severe  and  frequent  Whipping  is  I  think  a 
very  bad  Pradice ;  it  inflam.es  the  Skin,  it 
puts  the  Blood  into  a  Ferment,  and  there  is 
bcfides,  a  Meannefs,  a  Degree  of  Ignominy  at¬ 
tending  it,  which  makes  it  very  unbecoming  : 
frill  there  may  be  Occafions  which  v/ill  render 
it  neceflary  ;  but  I  earnefrly  advife  that  all  the 
milder  Methods  be  firfr  try’d.  A  coarfe  cla¬ 
morous  manner  of  enforcing  Obedience  is 
alfo  to  be  avoided ;  it  is  vulgar,  and  nothino- 
vulgar  frrould  be  feen  in  the  Behaviour  of  Pa¬ 
rents  to  their  Children,  becaufe  throueh  the 
Eyes  and  Ears  it  taints  their  tender  Minds : 
frill,  let  Parents  make  their  Children  both  fee 
and  feel  the  Power  they  have  over  them. 

M  2 
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If  a  Child  is  paffionate  and  wilful,  a  Look, 
or  a  little  Tap  on  the  Hand,  will,  without 
hurting  it,  fometimes  lufhee  to  convince  it 
that  it  is  doing  wrong  j  and  will  often  cure 
the  Fault,  or  at  leaft  keep  it  under.  A  Child, 
in  a  perverfe  IVIood,  throws  down  its  Play¬ 
things  ;  if  they  are  taken  up  fifty  times  fuc- 
ceflively,  they  are  ftill  thrown  down  as  long, 
as  the  Spirit  of  Contradidlion  lafts :  now  the 
Remedy  here  fliould  be  to  take  them  away  > 
or  by  a  ferious  Countenance  fhew  you  are 
difpleafed  5  and  the  Child  v/ill  very  probably 
not  only  foon  be  quiet,  but  be  lefs  prone  to 
do  the  like  another  Time.  I  have  feen  Chil¬ 
dren  that  could  not  fpeak,  diftinguifh  perfedlly 
thofe  who  were  difpofed  to  fpoil  them,  from 
thofe  vv^ho  were  not ;  fcratch  Faces,  break 
China,  and  play  the  tyrant  over  all  who 
humour’d  them,  and  yet  not  offer  to  lift  a  Fin¬ 
ger  againft  thofe  who  did  not.  By  all  means 
let  Children  be  play’d  with,  and  have  every 
Amufement ;  but  great  care  muft  be  taken  to 
diftinguifh  Play  fromMifchief ;  innocent  Free¬ 
dom,  from  a  growing  Perverfity. 
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The  Humours  even  of  Infants  are  Innu¬ 
merably  various.  One  Child  will  not  fleep 
but  on  a  Lap  ;  another  there  is  no  Peace  with 
unlefs  rock’d  in  a  Cradle ;  a  third  will  cry 
when  a  Candle  is  taken  away ;  and  to  fhew 
us  why  it  cry’d,  it  is  quiet  the  Moment  it 
is  brought  back  again  ;  a  fourth  will  fwill  Tea 
or  fome  other  improper  Liquor  out  of  mea- 
fure  and  out  of  time  ;  and  a  fifth  will  eat 
Trafli  ’till  It  can  eat  nothing  elfe,  nor  that 
itfelf.  In  thefe  Cafes  I  advife  Parents  to  confi- 
der  if  their  Children  are  acting  for  themfelves, 
or  they  for  their  Children  :  one  Grain  of 
Judgment  will  fet  them  right;  one  Minute’s 
Reflediion  will  fhew  them  their  Error  ;  but, 
when  they  once  fee  it  they  muft  refclve  to 
avoid  it  for  the  future.  I  call’d  fome  time  ago 
on  a  Friend,  and  took  a  Family  Dinner ;  when 
to  my  great  Afionifliment  I  faw  little  Mafter, 
not  yet  a  Year  old,  drinking  Porter.  What, 
faid  I,  do  you  give  the  Child  ftrong  Drink  ? 
Oh !  Sir,  reply’d  Mamm.a,  he’ll  drink  no¬ 
thing  elfe.  Now  is  not  the  Fault  of  fuch 
proceeding  obvious  ?  and  is  not  the  Remedy 
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as  obvious  ?  Parents  furely  cannot  be  fo  blind 
as  not  to  fee  their  Childrens  Health  impair’d, 
and  their  Humours  fcrengthen’d,  by  this  mif- 
plac’d  Indulgence  ;  and  all  for  \A^ant  of  a  little 
Refolution,  a  gentle  Correction,  or  a  feafonable 
Pveprimand  j  nay  perhaps  only  a  Look ;  which 
given  with  an  authoritative  Air,  would  often 
have  the  defired  Effect.  Conflant  Experience 
proves  how  wrong,  nay  how  ineffectual,  the 
oppohte  Practice  to  this  is  ^  thofe  who  give 
a  Child  every  thing  it  cries  or  allcs  for,  ftreng- 
then  indeed  its  Wilfulnefs,  but  are  far  from 
making  it  happy.  Plow  many  improper 
Things  are  there  which  Parents  give  a  Child 
becaufe  they  cannot  quiet  it  ?  Who  has  not 
feen  a  Picture,  a  Book,  a  Watch,  and  other 
valuable  Things  expofed  to  be  detroyed  by 
it  through  this  miftaken  Management  ?  But 
furely  it  is  right  that  even  among  the  Bau¬ 
bles  contrived  on  purpofe,  the  Parents,  not 
the  Child,  fliould  have  the  Command  of 
them  ;  that  is,  they  fhould  be  given  or  taken 
away  at  Dlfcretion  3  and  this  without  Paflion 
or.  IlLnature  on  one  Side,  and  without  Cla¬ 
mour  or  Fretfulnefs'on  the  other.  Parents 
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lEould  every  Day  more  and  more  convince 
their  Children  of  their  Power  over  them, 
by  reftraining  their  little  Irregularities,  and 
by  weakening  their  Paffions  :  now  this  they 
cannot  do  without  an  early  Attention  to  their 
various  Difpofitions  and  Tempers;  that  they 
may  thence  learn  what  Propenfity  is  ftrongeft, 
what  Foible  is  moft  predominant. 

Nature,  kis  true,  is  not  alike  bountiful  to 
all ;  nor  does  fce  give  the  fame  Propenfity, 
the  fame  Temper  to  all.  One  Child  is  born 
with  fweet  and  mild  Difpofitions ;  another 
more  fanguine,  and  full  of  Fire ;  a  third 
has  a  Redundance  of  Acrimony  ;  and  fo  on  ; 
yet  different  Tempers  are  fometimes  a  kind- 
nefs  beflow’d  on  us  by  Nature,  on  purpofe 
for  us  to  adl  fome  certain  Part  on  the  great 
Stage  of  Life.  It  is  therefore  the  Parents 
Bufinefs  to  watch  the  Temper  of  their  Chil¬ 
dren  ;  to  check  any  evil  Tendency,  any  ill 
Difpofitions,  and  prevent  every  Excefs'  from 
growing  into  a  Habit :  nay  more,  to  change 
the  bad  Humour  into  a  good  one  ;  as  Phyfi- 

cians  adminifler  Medicines  to  alter  the  Blood 
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and  Juices.  That  famous  Reply  of  Socrates 
to  the  Phifiognomifl:  was  excellent :  Nature 
“  (fays  he)  intended  me  a  Monher  ;  but  Rea- 
fon  has  made  me  what  I  am.'’  Cardinal 
Richlieu  (fpeaking  of  external  Graces)  fays, 
Every  thing  to  a  Gentleman  fhould  be  na- 
tural.”  Now  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  he 
means,  we  fliould  know  how  to  fpeak,  or 
move,  or  dance  gracefully,  withoyil^ being 
taught ;  no,  but  thefe  Things  by  Acquifition 
fiiould  fo  far  enter  into  us  as  to  feem  inters 
woven  in  our  Nature.  Thus  did  Philofophy 
change  the  Vices  of  Socrates  into  Virtues  ^  and 
thus  fhould  Parents  corredt  and  alter  the  irre^ 
gular  Difpofitions  of  their  Children  :  they 
muft  temper  and  moderate  the  Fire  of  one, 
left  it  grow  too  impetuous ;  they  muft  animate 
the  Mildnefs  of  another,  with  a  Degree  of 
Warmth,  left  it  become  fluggifh  ;  and  they 
muft  blunt  or  fweeten  the  Acrimony  of  a 
third,  left  it  degenerate  into  Rancour  ;  which 
Frame  of  Mind,  as  it  is  of  all  others  the  moft 
deteftable  in  itfclf,  and  the  moft  dangerous 
to  Society,  fo  of  all  others  it  requires  the 
niceft  Care  to  manage  :  in  flrort  Parents,  as 
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I  have  already  obferved,  are  to  let  their  Chil¬ 
dren  fee  and  feel  their  Alfedlion  for  them, 
and  their  Power  over  them  ^  ajid  then  regu¬ 
late  their  Adlions  as  they  find  neceffary. 

I  have  fiill  my  Eye  on  Children  in  the  firft 
Septenary,  and  with  Concern  view  the  Majo- 
I  rity  of  them  humour'd,  and  therefore  hu- 
I  moiirfome ;  Boys  audacious  and  impudent 
I  under  the  name  of  courageous ;  and  Girls 
pert  and  vain  under  the  name .  of  witty.  It 
is  my  Opinion  the  Parents  need  not  trouble 
themfelves  much  to  reafon  with  their  Chil- 
-  dren  in  this  Stage ;  firft  let  them  confider 
i  what  is  proper  for  them  to  do,  or  avoid  5 
i  then  enforce  their  Compliance  in  foft  and 
I  winning  Terms  3  or,  if  not  with  a  fmiling 
i  Countenance,  at  leaft  with  a  fmooth  Brow 
:  and  without  Harftinefs  :  but  whenever  they 
i  attempt  to  difobey,  let  them  ftiew  by  a  Word 
I  or  a  Look  that  they  are  abfolute  ;  which  Me- 
j  thod  I  think  fhould  be  ferioufly  adhered  to. 
Though  I  have  already  obferved  that  Chil¬ 
dren  have  Knowledge  much  earlier  than  is 
commonly  imagined,  they  have  yet  no  Judg- 

ment 
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ment  to  guide  their  Adlions.  What  they 
chiefly  difcover  to  us  at  this  Age  is  Cunning  ; 
therefore  if  Parents  neglect  Reproof  when  ne- 
ceffary,  they  will  foon  get  the  better  of  them. 
For  Example,  a  Child  cries  becaufe  it  is  to 
go  to  School ;  lhall  Parents  fondly  to  quiet 
it  keep  it  at  Home  ?  by  no  means.  A  Dofe  of 
Phyfic  is  to  be  taken  5  fhall  they  becaufe  it  is 
unpleafant,  humour  the  Child,  and  throw  it 
away  ?  no  furely.  There  is  no  other  Method 
here  but  being  ferious ;  you  muft  go,  you 
mufl:  take  it :  when  Children  thus  fee  their 
Parents  in  earneft.  Obedience  very  foon  be¬ 
comes  familiar  and  eafy. 


Nor  is  an  unreafonable  Compliance  with  the 
Humours  of  Children  what  Parents  take  it  for  ; 
they  falfely  think  it  Tendernefs  and  Love;  but 
far  from  it ;  it  is  Love  degenerated  into  Weak- 
nefs  and  Folly.  But  it  is  eafy  to  foften  this 
feemin^  Rio-our  in  the  Behaviour  of  Parents, 
by  their  addrefilng  the  Underftandings  of  Chil¬ 
dren  at  other  Intervals,  fuppoflng  it  to  be 
open.  What  more  natural  and  reafonable 
%han  to  fay  to  a  Child,  You  know,  my  Dear, 

all 
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all  good  Children  do  as  they  are  bid ;  all  Chil¬ 
dren  to  become  wife  muft  go  to  School ;  you 
would  not  furely  be  ranked  among  bad  Chil¬ 
dren  by  being  difobedient  ?  You  would  not,  I 
hope,  be  a  Blockhead  ?  yet  if  you  do  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  your  Learning  you  muft  be  one.  Thus 
too  wdth  Regard  to  Medicines  :  You  know, 
my  Love,  Phyfic  is  to  make  you  well ;  I  am 
forry  you  have  occafion  to  take  it ;  I  am  forry 
it  is  unpleafant ;  but  hnce  it  is  neceftary  for 
you,  prove  yourfcif  a  good  Child,  and  take  it 
at  once.  Here  I  muft  beg  leave  to  expoftu- 
late  with  Parents  on  the  Errors  ufually  run  in¬ 
to  in  this  laft  Paiticular.  How  comes  it  that 
there  is  fuch  an  univeifal  Difficulty  in  getting 
Medicines  down  a  lick  Child’s  Throat  ?  How 
comes  it  that  the  moft  fprightly  talkative  Child 
cannot  be  prevailed  on  to  ftiew  its  Tongue  to 
the  Docftor,  yet  the  Moment  his  Back  is  turn’d 
he  will  loll  it  out  twenty  times  ?  The  Reafon  is 
plain ;  Parents  do  not  teach  their  Children  to 
obey.  Inftcad  of  Compulfion  or  Reafon,  they 
ufe  Flattery,  Bribes  and  Deceit :  but  I  am 
pradlically  convinced  that  all  this,  however 
common,  is  wrong  :  and  indeed  where  Obe¬ 
dience 
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dience  is  not  Infifted  on,  and  made  a  firft  Rule 
of  A(5lion,  few  things  can  be  right.  As  Me¬ 
dicines  are  generally  naufeous,  a  Repugnance 
to  take  them  is  as  natural  as  Ihrinking  at  Pain ; 
notwithftanding  this,  where  they  are  really 
neceffary,  and  unlefs  they  are  fo,  nobody 
ought  to  be  troubled  with  them,  a  Child  at 
any  Age,  from  the  very  Day  it  is  born,  till  it 
is  a  Man  or  Woman,  may,  and  ought  to  be 
made  to  take  them'.  But  to  do  this  Parents 
muft  fet  out  right ;  they  mull  have  the  Child 
under  Command.  That  every  Parent  is  adlu- 
ated  by  a  Principle  of  preferving  the  Life  of 
their  Child,  I  will  take  for  granted but  this 
is  not  enough  :  they  muft  go  on  to  the  Exe¬ 
cution  of  the  Means.  The  Infant  of  a  Day 
fhews  its  Repugnance  to  fwallow  a  few  Grains 
of  Rhubarb ;  the  Child  of  a  Year  will  twift 
its  Head  about  every  Way  it  can,  that  the 
Spoon  or  Cup  which  contains  the  Dole  may 
not  reach  its  Mouth ;  and  by  the  time  it  is 
three  or  four  Years  old,  it  will  probably  dafti 

i 

the  Cup  out  of  the  Hand  of  thofe  who  offer 
the  Potion,  or  tell  them  in  plain  Terms  it 
won’t  take  it.  Now,  without  mentioning  the 

Con- 
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Confequence  this  may  be  of  to  its  Health  or 
I  Life,  there  is  another  of  great  Importance; 

;  namely,  that  a  Child  thus  ufed  to  get  the  bet- 
I  ter  of  all  about  it,  and  convinced  it  can  con- 
;  quer  Its  Parents,  is  feldom  difpofed  to  conquer 
itfelf  y  fo  that  where  Self-will  is  very  ftrong, 
I  Reafon  will  doubtlefs  be  weak  ;  and  only  ferve 
to  aggravate  the  Fault  by  fixing  an  Error,  per¬ 
haps  for  Life.  Yet  great  as  all  thefe  DIfficuL 
ties  appear,  they  vanifli  at  the  Entrance  of  Re¬ 
flection  and  Refolution.  If  Parents  conlidcr 
that  they  are  bound  by  every  Tye  to  make 
their  Children  obey,  and  then  refolve  to  ful¬ 
fil  this  Obligation,  the  Bufinefs  is  done:  there-* 
fore,  with  regard  to  Medicines,  what  have 
they  more  to  do  ?  Nothing  but  the  Execu¬ 
tion,  which  may  be  effeCled  with  Eafe.  For 
Example,  take  a  Child  from  its  Birth  to  the 
Age  of  twenty-one,  and  divide  this  Time  into 
three,  not  equal  Parts,  but  States ;  call  the 
firfl:  the  unrefifting  State ;  the  fecond  the  State 
of  Cunning  ;  and  the  third  the  State  of  Rea¬ 
fon.  The  firft  is  extremely  fhort,  we  cannot 
count  it  by  Years,  and  fcarcely  by  Months; 
nor  is  there  any  Trouble  here  with  Medi¬ 
cines, 
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cines,  but  putting  a  Spoon  or  Cup  to  its  Mouth, 
and  holding  the  Head  back  till  the  Dofe  is 
fwallovyed.  The  fecond  State  lafts  long  ,  and 
tho  foft  and  winning  Vv^ ords  are  always  to  be 
preferred,  yet  they  feldom  lucceed  here  3  a 
ferious  Countenance  and  a  refolute  Air  are  the 
fureft  Means  to  conquer ;  and  thefe  main¬ 
tained,  there  is  nothing  to  fear.  The  Difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  third  State,  that  of  Reafon,  are 
greatly  leflened  by  the  Succefs  of  tile  preced- 
ing;  for  a  Child  habituated  to  obey,  looks  back 
with  Pleafure  on  its  Compliance  with  every 
reafonable  Command  ;  and  tho^  it  before 
obeyed  and  took  Medicines,  becaufe  it  mufi: 
it  now  takes  them  becaufe  it  ought. 

I  cannot  but  be  of  Opinion,  that  every  Me¬ 
thod  in  the  Management  of  fick  Children  con¬ 
trary  to  this  is  erroneous  ;  I  think  I  have  feen 
all  tried  that  is  in  the  Power  of  human  Inven¬ 
tion  ;  and  many  who  read  this  cannot  but  be 
convinced  that  their  own  Endeavours  have 
often  been  fruitlefs.  The  fiifl  Rule  Parents 
are  to  lay  down  to  themfelves  is,  never  to  de¬ 
ceive  their  Children  ;  for  ffirely  thofe  who  are 

to 
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to  teach  them  never  to  be  deceitful,  cannot  but 
be  very  unfit  Perfons  to  deceive  them  them- 
I  felves :  nor  does  this  fquare  with  the  Pradlice 
of  quibbling  down  a  Dofe  of  Phyfic,  under  a 
thoufand  Shifts  and  T urns,  and  even  manifeft 

I 

Fahhoods.  The  next  Rule  is,  to  avoid  the 
Pradice  of  Bribes.  Children  Ihould  be  taught 
i  to  know  that  their  greateft  .Happinefs  is  their 
;  Parents  Love ;  therefore  the  Cuftom  of  giving 
I  them  Sugar-Plumbs,  Cakes,  Toys,  or  Money 

■  for  every  thing  they  take,  is  grievoufly  wrong : 
it  gives  them  a  Fondnefs  for  improper  things  j 

;  it  gives  them  a  reftlefs  Defire  for  every  new 

■  Bauble  -,  and  above  all,  it  gives  them  an  early 
I  Mean-fpiritednefs ;  an  odious  Selfilhnefs  j  a 
i  Defire  of  being  paid  for  every  thing  they  do. 

■i 

i  At  the  fame  time  that  I  recommend  to 
I  Parents  never  to  call  things  by  wrong 
I  Names,  never  to  attempt  impofing  on  a  Child’s 
1  Senfes  or  Underftanding,  or  to  force  down 
Medicines  with  Bribes  ;  fo  I  alfo  recommend, 
that  they  avoid  Harlhnefs  and  Violence,  un- 
lefs  preffed  to  it  by  great  Neceffity ;  but  this 

Caution  is  almoft  needlefs  after  what  has  been 

faid : 
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faid:  for  with  the  Method  propofed,  it  re¬ 
quires  no  more  than  to  approach  the  fick  Bed 
with.  Come,  my  Dear,  take  your  Dofe  ’j  if 
the  Child  fays,  it  is  naufeous,  grant  it :  but  at 
the  fame  time  fay,  We  do  not  take  Medicines 
for  Pleafure,  but  tq  make  us  well :  if  it  de¬ 
clines  it,  urge  how  wrong  it  is  to  dwell  on 
what  would  be  gone  in  a  Minute ;  and  if  any 
Difficulty  ftill  remains,  inform  it,  that  it  is  not 
for  your  Sake  you  urge  it,  but  its  own  j  and 
that  while  you  are  doing  all  you  can  to  reftore 
it  to  Health,  you  mufl,  and  will  be  obeyed. 
At  intermediate  times,  let  Parents,  by  a  fond, 
engaging  Behaviour,  convince  their  Children 
how  tenderly  they  love  them  ;  let  them  fre¬ 
quently  mingle  with  them  in  their  little  Plays 
and  Sports  j  and  let  them  fometimes  overlook 

Trifles,  that  they  may  have  more  Influence  in 
Matters  of  Moment. 

Lord  HaUlfax  obferves,  that  the  firfl  Im- 
preffions  Children  receive. are  in  the  Nurferyj 
whence  he  infers,  that  Mothers  have  not  only 
the  eailiefl;,  but  the  mofl  lading  Influence  over 
them. 
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That  the  firft  Care  of  Children,  and  many 
i  of  the  moft  tender  Offices  they  require,  are  the 
Mother's  Province,  is  an  undoubted  Truth; 

I  but  when  the  forming  their  Manners  is  under 
I  Confideratioii,  the  Influence  of  both  Father 
I  and  Mother  fliould,  if  poffible,  be  equal ;  at 
I  leaf!:  it  is  neceffary^  that  Parents  go  hand  in 
I  hand,  and  not  counteradt  one  another  in  the 
I  Government  of  them. 

Parents  fliould  make  it  a  Rule  to  themfelves, 
never  to  ffiew  to  their  Children,  both  at  once, 

!  the  Marks  of  extrem.e  Anger,  or  exccffive 
;  Fondnefs ;  but  when  a  Child  has  done  fuch  a 
j  Fault  as  demands  of  the  Father  to  affedl  great 
I  Severity,  let  the  Mother  put  on  an  equal  Share 
I  of  Lenity  and  Compaffion  mixed  with  Grief : 
j  and  fo  on  the  reverfe.  Thus  too  on  other 
I  Occafions,  when  the  Mother  prudently  expofes 
I  all  the  motherly  Fondnefs  of  her  Heart,  let 
I  the  Father  as  prudently  conceal  a  Part  of  his, 

I  and,  with  an  Air  of  Steadinefs,  infinuate,  that 

i 

the  Condudt  which  is  approved  is  no  more 
.  than  Duty.  But  Parents  will  never  be  able  to 
adt  with  due  Moderation  in  the  Government  of 

their  Children,  without  firft  refolving  to  go- 
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vern,  with  the  utmoft  Prudence,  their  own 
Paffions  and  Tempers.  And  how  will  they  be 
able  to  do  this,  unlefs  they  look  inwardly,  and 
Rudy  to  find  them  out  ?  If  the  Man  be  of  a 
choleric  or  morofe  Difpofition,  and  the  Wo¬ 
man  of  a  phlegmatic,  mild  and  affable  Tem¬ 
per,  the  Contraft  may  prove  fovereignly  bene¬ 
ficial  to  their  Children,  if  the  Parties,  confci- 
ous  of  it  in  themfelves,  refolve  mutually  to 
apply  it  under  the  Diredlion  of  Prudence  ;  and 
found  the  Government  of  their  young  Fami¬ 
ly’s  Paffions  on  that  of  their  own.  Whereas, 
if  ignorant  of  their  refpeftive  Foibles,  or  heed- 
lefs  to  turn  them  to  Advantage,  they  give  a 
full  Loofe  to  them,  and  agree  in  nothing  but 
an  unbridled  Exertion  of  them  as  Occafion  or 
Accident  offers,  the  ContraRwill  probably  prove 
fatal  both  to  themfelves  and  their  Children : 
they  will  for  the  moft  part  be  pleafed  and  dif- 
pleafed  alike  out  of  Time  and  out  of  Meafure; 
their  Severities  and  Lenities  will  often  jar,  and 
rob  each  other  of  their  due  Efleft  5  their  Pu- 
nifhments  and  Rewards,  by  being  never,  or  but 
feldom,  and  that  by  mere  Chance,  proportioned 
to  theFailings  they  mean  to  corred:,or  the  Merit 
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they  vvilh  to  encourage,  will  prove  frultlefs,  if 
not  deftrudlive  :  and  wdiat  is  ftiil  worfe,  they 
will  feldom  fail,  in  the  midft  of  Correftion,  to 
itrengthcn  the  Mifconduft  they  aim  at  reform- 
ing,  by  the  Example  they  give  of  it  in  their 
ovv  n  Perfons  ^  and  as  feldom.  mifs,  in  the  Ex¬ 
travagance  of  their  falfe  Fondnefles,  of  per¬ 
verting  the  Minds  of  their  Children  from  the 
noble  Love  of  Virtue,  to  the  reptil  Hankerings 
after  Rewards,  Praifes  and  Careffes.  If  a 
Child  is  to  be  reformed  of  any  peevifh  or  paf- 
lionate  Behaviour,  what  Effedl  can  Correction 
have  on  him,  if  given  by  a  Parent  delivered 
over  by  his  own  Paffions  to  all  the  Fiercenefs 
of  a  Brute  ?  It  may  make  him  hate  the  Cor¬ 
rection,  but  can  never  make  him  hate  Faults, 
the  oppofite  Virtues  to  which  he  fees  not  the 
ieaft  Example  of  in  his  Corrector.  If  another 
is  to  be  encouraged  in  fome  commendable 
Adtion,  what  Benefit  will  he  receive  from  an 
Excefs  of  Fondnefs,  while  the  being  hu¬ 
mour’d  in  other  Actions,  perhaps  highly  dif- 
commendable,  only  teaches  him  to  exchange 

Vice  for  Vice,  or  one  Folly  for  another  ?  Or 
finally,  what  Advantage  can  be  produced  to 
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Children  from  Reprehenfion  or  Approbation, 
from  Punifhments  or  Rewards,  however  well 
proportioned,  timed  or  placed,  if  there  ap¬ 
pear  to  them  in  the  Parents  a  Diffention  in  the 
bellowing  them  ;  and  that  they  are  the  Over¬ 
flowings  of  Paffion  or  Partiality,  rather  than 
the  Refult  of  Reafori  and  Equity  ?  Parents  then 
Ihould  ferioully  acquaint  themlblves  with  their 
own  Tempers,  and  mutually  confent  and  agree 
on  the  Methods  of  regulating  their  Children  ; 
never  to  reward  or  punilh,  feem  angry  or 
pleas'd,  but  by  Concert ;  and  above  all,  never 
to  corredl  while  in  a  Paffion,  nor  reward  till 
the  fond  Fit  be  over. 

There  are  many  ^things  in  the  Management 
of  Children  rather  to  be  wiffied  than  obtained; 
not  fo  eafily  praftifed  as  defired  ;  among  thefe, 
one  Expedient,  I  think,  might  often  prove 
fuccefsful  towards  attaining  this  happy  Medi¬ 
um  I  have  been  fpeaking  of,  Where  a  Fa¬ 
ther  is  of  a  choleric,  hally  and  fevere  Difpo- 
fition,  and  a  Mother  the  reverfe,  which  is 
moll  generally  the  Cafe,  it  were  greatly  to  be 
wiflied,  that,  by  mutual  Confent,  they  fome- 

times 
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times  exchanged  Offices  in  the  Government  of 
their  Children.  Would  the  Father  refolve  to 
make  it  his  Study  fo  to  conquer  his  Temper, 
as  feldom  or  never,  but  in  extreme  Neceffity, 
to  interfere  in  reprimanding  and  correcting  his 
Children,  but  rather  to  take  upon  him  the 
Office  of  Commendations  and  Rewards ;  and 
of  treating  them  with  all  the  Affability  he  is 
Mafter  of;  and  would  the  Mother  take  an 
equal  Refolution  to  conquer  the  Softnefs  of 
her  Nature,  to  reprimand  andpuniffi  them  on 
proper  Occafions  with  all  the  Sternnefs  ffie  can 
fummon ;  remitting  them  for  the  Applaufe  or 
Gratifications  they  may  deferve  to  theirFather : 
would  Parents,  I  fay,  with  thefe  Difpofitions, 
refolve  on  the  PraCtice,  I  cannot  but  think  it 
would  produce  excellent  EffeCts  in  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Children  :  confidering  the  very 
little  Danger  there  would  be  of  the  choleric, 
or  naturally  fevere  Father  fpoiling  his  Child  by 
Excefs  of  Fondnefs ;  or  the  naturally  tender 
Mother  ruining  it  by  extreme  Severity. 

I  will  here  fuppofe,  what  is  moft  agreeable 
to  good  Senfe,  that  Parents  in  general  have 
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fuch  good  Dlfpofitions  as  to  intend  the  real 
Benefit  of  their  Children  ;  but  either  that  they 
have  not  thought  on  what  was  necelTary  to  be 
done,  or  thought  on  it  but  confufedly  :  I  will 
fuppofe  too  that  both  Father  and  Mother  agree, 
in  this  general  Intention.  Still,  as  all  have 
their  feveral  Ways  of  judging,  the  mofi  fen- 
fible  People  will  be  liable  to  have'  different 
Notions  of  different  Things,  and  even  diffe¬ 
rent  Ways  of  doing  the  fame  Thing ;  which, 
fo  far  from  being  wrong,  if  well  attended  to, 
may  contribute  to  the  great  Emolument  of 
both.  Yet  Parents  muft  be  extremely  cau¬ 
tious  never  to  differ  about  the  Government^ of 
Children  in  their  hearing  ;  it  does  incredible 
Mifchief;  but  particularly,  it  alienates  them 
from  their  Duty  ;  and  weakens  the  Authority 
of  the  Parents  on  one  Side  at  leaft,  if  not  on 
both. 


If  a  Child  is  to  be  in  the  Hands  of  a  Nurfcr 
ry-maid,  (which  is  general  among  People  of 
Condition)  great  Care  fiiould  be  taken  in  the 
Choice  of  her.  I  am  an  Advocate  for  Knowledge 
and  Goodrbreeding^  but  they  are  not  fo  much 

wanted 
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wanted  here.  The  Requifites  are,  Clean- 
iinels,  Good-temper,  Docility  and  Innocence. 
Every  one  allows,  and  is  fenfible  of  the 
Benefit  of  Cleanlinels ;  and  genuine  Good- 
IS  no  lefs  advantageous  5  but  if  with 
thefe  Parents  find  a  tradable  docile  Mind, 
joined  with  a  native  Innocence,  they  have 
found  a  Treafure  ;  and  ought  to  prize  it  ac¬ 
cordingly.  The  Parents  are  to  be  their  Chil¬ 
drens  Guides,  and  the  foie  Judges  what  ought 
•  to  be  done  for  them  ;  therefore  I  cannot  but 
account  it  a  fingular  Happinefs,  when  they' 
find  a  Servant  who  will  treat  their  Children  in 
the  Manner  they  require.  But  farther ;  a  Ser¬ 
vant  with  this  Turn  of  Temper,  will  every 
Day  improve  in  the  Knowledge  and  Behaviour 
neceffary  to  her  Station  ;  and  from  feeing  the 
Reafonablenefs  of  the  Parents  Injundions, 
take  pains  to  enforce  them  on  the  Child. 

But  as  a  Variety  of  Circumftances  in  Life 
may  alter  our  Views  ;  fo  we  are  often  obliged 
to  vary  our  Mode  of  proceeding,  tho’  direded 
to  the  fame  Point.  Thus  it  fometimcs  hap¬ 
pens,  that  a  very  young  Couple  become  Pa- 
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rents,  who  are  totally  unacquainted  with  what 
ought  to  be  done;  in  that  Cafe,  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  neceffary  that  they  feek  a  Perfon  already 
Ikilled  in  this  important  Bulinefs ;  poffeffed 
too  of  all  the  Requiiites  I  have  juft  pointed 
out ;  and  fuch  an  one  with  Care  and  Pains 
may  be  found.  As  Misfortunes  are  but  too 
common,  fo  there  are  Women  who  are  not 
only  well  born,  but  whofe  Education  and 
Manner  of  Life  is.  truly  virtuous  j  whofe  only 
Fault  perhaps  is,  that  they  inconfiderately 
married  too  young  ;  and  whofe  Misfortune  is, 
that  Death  by  depriving  them  of  their  liuf- 
bands,  has  deprived  them  of  Support:  whence 
they  are  glad  to  accept  of  a  Service,  which 
unexperienced  Parents  ought  as  gladlv  to  en¬ 
gage  them  in,  and  reward  them  for. 

It  is  not  enough  that  Children  have  wife  and 
difcreet  Parents,  who  em.ploy  too  a  faithful 
Deputy  j  no,  they  muft  alfo  be  guarded  from 
the  Interpofition  of  Friends  and  Relations. 
They  are  dangerous  Sharers  in  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  dangerous  Rivals  in-  our  Childrens 
Aifedlions.  No  body  furely  can  miftake  me 

fo 
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fo  far  as  to  think  I  would  exclude  Relations 
from  the  Refped  and  Duty  due  to  them  ;  by 
no  means :  they  may  affift  with  their  Counfel 
in  the  Abfence  of  the  Children,  or  they  may 
encourage  filial  Duty  in  the  Abfence  of  the 
Parents ;  but  in  general  they  fliould  not  be 
allow  d  to  interfere  in  the  Management,  nor 
on  any  Account  thwart  the  Parents  Injun- 
aions,  or  difcover  oppofite  Sentiments  in  the 
Childrens  hearing.  What  more  common 
than  for  a  Lady  to  have  a  Maiden  Sifter  live 
with  her,  who  is  pretty  fure  to  fpoil  the  Chil¬ 
dren  by  a  miftaken  Fondnefs.  A  Child  grows 
ungovernable,  and  the  Parents  corredl  it;  now 
as  Children  are  cunning  before  they  are 
wife,  immediately  it  flies  to  its  Aunt ;  who, 
with  eager  Embraces,  and  pathetic  Nonfenfe] 
feldom  fails  to  pervert  the  Parents  Corredlion 
with  ill  timed,  and  worfe  judg’d  Confola- 
tions.^  Is  it  not  eafy  to  fee  that  Children 
by  this  Party  Management  will  be  milled; 
and  that  if  it  does  notmifguide  their  AfFedion* 
it  Will  at  leaft  weaken  their  Duty 
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That  Children  have  Knowledge  very  early 
is  plain  to  us  a  thoufand  different  ways, 
but  in  none  more  evidently  than  their  clofe 
Attachment,  their  vifible  Fondnefs,  for  fome 
one  Perfon,  whether  Father;  Mother,  Aunt, 
or  Nurfe  ^  though  commonly  it  is  the  Mo¬ 
ther  or  Nurfe,  or  whoever  is  moft  with 
them,  or  moft  humours  them.  This  Fond¬ 
nefs  is  perfectly  natural,  and  we  are  not  to 
be  furprifed  at  it;  but  my  Readers  muft  re¬ 
member  it  is  the  Parents  Bufinefs  to  regulate 
their  Childrens  Defires ;  and  this  they  cannot 
do,  if  they  indulge  and  cherifii  a  blind  t  ond- 
nefs  in  them,  though  it  fhould  be  even  to 
themfelves.  Filial  Affeftion  in  its  full  Ex¬ 
tent  is  undoubtedly  an  exalted  Virtue  ;  ftill  to 
be  rational,  it  muft  be  juft  :  and  as  there  are 
many  things  which  Parents  cannot  lawfully 
command  their  Children  to  do,  fo  there  are 
many  things  which  Children  ought  not  to 
.comply  with,  even  though  commanded  by 
a  Parent.  For  Inftance  :  if  a  Man  diflikes 
'  his  Wife,  or  a  Woman  her  Hufband  (and 

melancholy  Experience  fiiews  us  thefe  things 

do 
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do  happen,  and  that  there  is  fometimes  a  fix’d 
Averfion  on  one  fide  or  both)  is  it  therefore  law¬ 
ful  for  a  Man  to  teach  his  Children  to  hate  their 
Mother ;  or  the  reverfe  ?  by  no  means :  nor 
can  a  Child  comply  with  fo  impious  a  Com¬ 
mand.  People  who  know  but  little  of  Life, 
may  think  fuch  an  Injunffion  impoffible  ;  but 
it  is  far  from  it.  Many  Incidents  approaching 
very  near  to  this  are  too  frequently  to  be  met 
with;  and  I  havemyfelf  the  Pleafure  of  being 
acquainted  with  a  Gentleman,  whofe  whole 
Deportment  is  fuch  as  renders  him  amiable  in 
the  Eyes  of  all  who  know  him;  yet  this  Gentle¬ 
man,  when  a  Student,  was  almoft  totally  aban¬ 
don’d  by  his  Father,  for  no  other  Reafon  than 
that  of  writing  fome  Letters  of  Duty  and  Affec¬ 
tion  to  his  Mother.  But  to  return  to  this  firft 
Fondnefs  we  difeover  in  Children.  The  Caufe 
of  it  is  moftly  owing  to  their  being  too  much 
confined  to  the  Arms  of  one  Perfon,  or  too 
much  indulg’d  by  another  :  yet  whatever  it  is 
owing  to,  the  Effefts  are  very  difagreeable^ 
very  inconvenient,  and  fometimes  very  fatal. 

When  a  Child  is  in  the  Arms  of  thofe  it 
is  fond  of,  no  body  muft  meddle  \yith  it  un- 
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der  pain  of  a  Slap  on  the  Face,  and  tho"  this 
Behaviour  is  often  put  up  with,  and  the  Pa¬ 
rents  perfuade  themfelves  it  is  pretty,  yet  their 
Friends,  when  abfent,  feldom  fail  to  condemn 
them  as  the  Caufe  of  this  Behaviour :  but 
Ihould  any  one,  regardlefs  of  the  Slaps,  take 
the  Child  into  their  Arms,  the  little  Creature 
is  immediately  in  a  Rage,  the  whole  Compa¬ 
ny  is  thrown  into  Diforder,  and  nothing  can 
quiet  it,  but  returning  to  the  Arms  of  the 
miftaken  Fondler.  Here  at  one  View^  is  Er¬ 
ror  upon  Error,  Abfurdity  upon  Abfurdity  ^ 
the  Child  by  this  miftaken  Fondnefs  is^made 
miferable,  and  the  Mother  or  Nurfe  a  Slave. 
Now  to  obviate  this  Inconvenience,  my  Ad¬ 
vice  is,  that  every  Child,  after  fix  Months  old, 
be  accuftomed  to  various  Faces  3  be  put  into 
the  Arms  of  various  People,  young  or  old, 
fine  or  ordinary;  fo  as  to  make  every  one  they 
fee  in  fome  Degree  familiar  :  Parents  are  to 
make  their  Children  happy  ;  keep  them  adtive, 
lively  and  finding ;  and  this  they  cannot  do,  if 
they  cherifh  or  indulge  in  them  a  Diflike  of 
going  to  any  other  but  themfelves.  I  know 
this  Weaknefs  in  Mothers  and  Nurfes  is  at¬ 
tended 
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tended  with  many  Inconveniencies  ^  it  creates 
in  Children  an  early  Fear;  often  an  uncon¬ 
querable  Shynefs  ;  it  fours  their  Temper^ 
and  ftrengthens  their  natural  Wilfulnefs ; 
which  laft  Effedl  is  plain  to  every  Eye  ;  for  to 
make  the  Child  quiet  they  take  it  away  from 
the  Stranger ;  by  which  Treatment  it  foon 
fees  it  can  conquer  its  Parents.  But  Parents 
encourage  this  partial  Fondnefs  in  Children^ 
for  fear  they  fhould  not  love  them :  this  is  a 
Miftake  ;  for  even  Infants  foon  know  their 
Mother  or  Nurfe ;  and  foon  too  do  they  both 
fee  and  feel  a  Happinefs  in  them  they  do 
not  find  in  others :  like  People  who  toil 
themfelves  with  Sights  and  Shows,  they  re¬ 
turn  to  their  own  Home,  and  enjoy  a  Content 
fuperior  to  every  thing  they  felt  abroad. 

Children,  while  young,  may  be  compar¬ 
ed  to  Machines ;  which  are,  or  fhould  be, 
put  in  Motion,  or  flopped,  at  the  Will  of 
others :  but  here  it  muft  be  confefTed,  that 
till  they  are  able  to  condud  themfelves,  they 
{land  in  need  of  good  Conductors.  For  Ex¬ 
ample,  Children  llave  the  Gift  of  Speech ; 

but 
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but  to  how  perverfe  a  Purpofe,  unlefs  regulated  ? 
Their  Wit,  their  Cunning,  or  their  Know¬ 
ledge,  often  ferve  but  to  miflead  them  5  ferve 
but  to  ftrengthen  the  natural  Corruption  of 

their  Will.  What  is  more  common  than  for  a 
Child  to  make  no  Anfwer  when  alk’d  a  Qi^- 
ftion  ?  Or  what  more  common  than  for  an¬ 
other,  or  perhaps  the  fame  in  a  different 
Mood,  to  tire  a  whole  Company  with  incef- 
fant  Prating  ?  Now  nothing  can  regulate  thefe 
but  the  Judgment  of  Parents ;  the  whole  Ma¬ 
chine,  that  is,  the  Words  and  Adtions  of  Chil¬ 
dren,  are  to  be  under  their  Guidance  alone : 
to  this  End,  they  muft  fet  out  with  a  Refolu- 
tion  to  conquer  ;  and  never  quit  the  Field  of 
Argument  till  they  have.  When  a  Qi^ftion 
is  afk’d  a  Child,  no  Matter  by  whom,  whe¬ 
ther  by  the  Parents,  a  Vifitor,  a  Servant,  or  a 
Beggar,  it  muft  never  be  fuffered  to  go  un- 
anfwered  ;  all  the  Rules  of  Breeding  and  Civi¬ 
lity  demand  it:  and  nothing  can  excufe  a  Non- 
compliance  :  fo,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a 
Child  has  a  fluent,  voluble  Tongue,  and  is  dif- 
pofed  to  talk  out  of  Time  and  Place,  and  to 
fay  perhaps  many  improper  or  unbecoming 

things, . 
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things,  It  muft  certainly  be  reftrained.  Emt 
tho’  I  urge  this,  it  is  not  merely  becaufe  Chil¬ 
dren  fhould  fpeak  or  be  filent ;  do  a  things 
or  let  it  alone,  when  bid  ;  for  however  right 
or  pleafing  all  this  is,  it  is  far  from  being  the 
only  Motive  ;  no,  it  is  the  Influence  the  oppo- 
fite  Behaviour  will  have  on  Childrens  future 
Lives  that  muft  be  the  Point  in  View,  A 
Child  accuftomed  not  to  anfwer  when  fpoke 
to,  will  probably  contradt  a  morofe,  dogged, 
or,  at  leaft,  an  uncivil  Habit ;  another  fuffer- 
ed  to  out-talk  every  body  in  the  Houfe,  wil 
be  In  Danger  of  becoming  an  impertinent,  of 
not  an  empty  Prater  ;  and  if  a  third  is  never 
refufed  the  thing  it  alks  for,  it  will  be  but  ill 
prepared  to  bear  Difappointments.  Parents  I 
know  are  apt  to  think  nothing  of  thefe  Irre¬ 
gularities  ;  but  it  is  Inattention  to  the  finft 
Errors  which  lays  the  Foundation  of  Vices  for 
Life.  What  is  it  diftinguifties  Mankind  from 
all  created  Nature,  but  that  fuperior  Power, 
Reafon  ?  Y et  what  is  it  makes  this  noble  Fa¬ 
culty,  this  boafted  Power,  fo  often  ufelefs,  nay 
deftrudlive,  but  the  Corruption  of  the  Will  i 
Will  is  a  diftindl  Power  in  the  Soul  5  but  as  it 
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is  naturally  corrupt,  if  Parents  negleil  an  early 
Reftraint  of  it  in  their  Children,  it  is  great 
odds  that  their  Reafon  will  never  be  able  to 
conquer  it :  nay  there  are  many  who  never  at¬ 
tempt  the  fubjedling  it ;  who  banifh  every 
thing  which  does  not  favour  their  Inclinations, 
however  irregular ;  and  even  among  thofe 
who  ftruggle  for  Reafon  to  gain  the  Afcen- 
dant,  the  Combat  is  often  unequal.  Hence 
appears  the  Neceflity  of  attending  to  the  ear- 
lieft  Words  and  Adlions  of  Children  ^  of  ob- 
ferving  the  Biafs  they  take  ;  and  of  moulding 
their  tender  Minds,  that  the  firft  Dawn  of 
Reafon  may  be  cherifhed  and  improved  in 
them. 

Parents  ihould  give  their  Children  an  early 
and  an  ardent  Love  of  Truth  ;  in  order  to  this, 
it  is  not  fufficient  that  they  give  them  Precepts, 
they  muft  add  Example  too.  There  is  no 
Vice  more  dangerous,  none  more  odious,  than 
a  Habit  of  lying  ^  and  yet  none  more  common. 
But  what  is  ftranger  ftill.  Parents  themfelves 
are  often  the  Perfons  who  teach  it  them.  It 
is  very  far  from  being  my  Defign  to  charge 
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t’arcnts  with  an  Intention  of  leading  Children 
into  this  capital  Error ;  but  that  they  do  it  ei¬ 
ther  thro'  want  of  Thought,  or  want  of  Judg-^ 
ment,  is  evident.  Firft,  they  groflly  miftake 
their  Childrens  Capacity  ;  and  from  a  Notion 
'  that  they  know  nothing,  fay  a  thoufand  im¬ 
proper  things  in  their  hearing :  then,  when 
;  they  find  themfelves  obferved,  are  obliged 
to  ufe  many  Shifts  and  Turns  to  get  rid  of 
their  Curiofity  and  Importunity.  The  next 
Caufe  is,  that  Parents  do  not  make  Duty  theit 
Childrens  Rule  of  Conduct.  A  Child  fees 
fomething  in  its  Father’s  Hand,  and  alks,  What 
is  that?  The  Father  anfwers,  Nothing.  But 
why  make  fo  abfurd  a  Re*ply  ?  Will  not  the 
Child  in  Return  adt  the  fame  Part  ?  Jacky\ 
what  have  you  got  in  your  Hand  ?  Nothings 
A  Child  fees  its  Mother  put  Money,  Fruit,  or 
any  thing  elfe  in  her  Pocket,  and  afks  for  it  t 
immediately  flie  replies  fhc  has  none ;  the 
Child  taking  the  Convidlion  of  its  Senfes,  cries 
for  what  it  has  feen ;  and  the  Mother,  after 
irepeated  Denials,  has  no  other  Way  of  pacify¬ 
ing  it,  than  the  giving  what  it  cries  for  ;  and 
tthus  prove  ihe  has  been  maintaining  a  F alfehood. 

O  I  was 
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I  was  once  in  Company  with  a  Lady,  who 
with  a  fort  of  half  Whifper,  faid  her  poor  little 
Girl  had  Worms,  and  fhe  muft  give  her  fome 
Phyfic ;  Mifs  immediately  cries  out,  What, 
you  are  talking  of  me  now  :  No,  no,  Child, 
fays  Mamma  :  1  know  you  are,  replies  Mifs ; 
I  heard  you  talk  of  Phyiic,  but  I’ll  not  take 
any  I  am  refolved  :  No,  my  Dear,  repeats 
Mamma,  I’m  not  talking  about  you  ;  I’m  talk¬ 
ing  of  fomebody  that  is  in  a  Confumption. 
Surely  fuch  Behaviour  refledls  greatly  on  the 
Uiiderftanding  or  Condudl  of  Parents.  Chil¬ 
dren  fhould  be  told  their  Duty  without  Dif- 
guife  ;  and  it  is  certain  they  may  often  be  won 
to  it  by  foft  and  gentle  Means  ^  but  FaIfehoods> 
Prevarications,  and  puzzling  the  Truth,  can 
never  be  the  Way  to  lead  them  to  it.  Parents 
then,  befides  animating  their  Children  to  a 
Love  of  Truth  by  daily  Advice,  muft  them- 
felves  carefully  avoid  all  obfcure  ambiguous 
Language  in  their  hearing ;  all  Signs,  Nods 
and  Winks,  which  can  anfwer  no  other  End 
than  perplexing  their  Underftandings,  or  rai- 
fing  in  them  a  reftlefs  painful  Curiohty.  Sir 
Roger  VEJlrarge  tells  a  Story  that  pleafes  me 
I  for 
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for  its  thorough  Honeily.  ‘‘  A  Man  met  an 
Acquaintance  in  the  Street :  What,  my 
Friend,  fays  he,  have  you  got  under  your 
Coat  ?  Why,  replies  the  other,  what  I  have 
under  my  Coat,  I  put  there  on  purpofe  that 
you  might  not  know.’’  Thus  Parents  with¬ 
out  quibbling  or  evading,  wnthout  Harfhnefs  or 
111-nature,  need  only  convince  their  Children 
that  all  things  are  not  proper  for  them  to  have, 
nor  all  things  fit  for  them  to  know. 

There  is  a  Propenfity  in  Nature  which 
greatly  deferves  the  Attention  of  Parents, 
that  is,  Curiofity  :  and  this  when  well  re¬ 
gulated,  may  without  Impropriety  be  called 
the  Gate  of  Knowledge.  How  lifelefs,  fpi- 
ritlefs,  and  infipid,  is  a  Child  without  it ! 
How  pleafing,  and  how  capable  of  daily  Im¬ 
provement  with  it !  Parents  then  ought  to 
cherlfii  this  Propenfity,  as  its  Ufe  is  boundlefs. 
But  though  Curiofity  is  in  its  Nature  a  Means 
of  Improvement,  it  is  extremely  apt  to  dege¬ 
nerate  into  Impertinence ;  and  herein  Parents 
cannot  be  too  circumfpedl.  For  as  they  are 
really  two  oppofite  Qualities,  the  one  a  Virtue, 
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the  other  a  Vice  ;  great  care  fliould  be  tak¬ 
en  to  praife  and  reward  the  former,  and  dif- 
countenance  and  puniih  the  latter.  Parents, 
befides  the  Inftrudtions  and  Encouragement 
they  give  to  Children  in  this  Point,  fhould 
throw  them  in  the  way  of  exercihng  it,  and 
attend  to  their  Behaviour  when  unconftrainech 
For  Example  ^  if  I  never  lock  up  my  Books, 
my  Children  will  learn  that  they  have  the  liber¬ 
ty  of  reading  them,  unlefs  expreilly  forbid  ^  fo 
likevcife  if  I  leave  Letters  or  other  Papers 
about  without  referve,  they  may  withFreedom 
examine  them  ;  and  if  they  did  not,  I  Ihould 
think  them  incurious  :  but  if  they  look  over 
my  Shoulder  on  purpofe  to  fee  what  I  am 
writing,  if  they  break  a  Seal  to  read  the 
Contents  of  a  Letter,  or  pry  into  my  Scrutore 
becaufe  I  have  accidently  left  it  open  ;  it 
will  be  eafy  for  me  to  determine  that  they 
are  degenerating  into  Impertinence. 

Ufeful  Curiofity  Ihews  itfelf  by  innumer¬ 
able  Enquiries  into  the  various  Produftions 
of  I^ature  and  Art ;  hence  infenfibly  arifes 
in  Children,  a  Love  of  Knowledge,  and  a 
c*  Love 
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r.ovc  of  Labour  5  hence  too  they  learn  to 
diftinguifli  the  Ufeiefs  from  the  Ufeful ;  what 
they  {houldpurfuefrom  what  they  fliould  avoid. 
Impertinence,  fliews  itfelf  by  prying  into  the 
Affairs  of  others  ;  employing  their  Thoughts 
and  Time  about  what  does  not  concern  them, 
to  the  Detriment  of  all  wdthin  their  Reach. 

1  Hence  fprings  that  Negledf  of  real  Knowledge 
we  daily  fee  in  many  ;  and  that  Croud  of 
Trifles  which  wafte  their  Time,  and  tend 
only  to  hurt  others,  and  do  themfelves  no 
I  good.  For  in  proportion  to  the  Time  they 
fpend  in  adling  wrong,  fo  much  do  they  lofe 
of  the  Knowdedge  hov/  to  ad:  right.  But  be- 
fides  its  being  fo  detrimental  and  deflrudfive 
to  Society,  Impertinence  has  fomething  in  it 
fo  mean  and  hateful,  that  Parents  cannot  do 
too  much  to  keep  their  Cliildren  free  from  it. 

I 

Parents  fl-OuM  encourage  in  their  Children 
a  lively  chearful  Difpofidon  ;  but  quite  pure, 
and  unmixt  with  Vice,  however  diflant.  In 
order  thereto,  they  iLoiiId  never  fuffer  them, 
for  any  Confideration,  to  utter  an  indecent 

Word,  or  commit  any  irregular  Adtion  which 
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has  the  leafl  bad  Tendency;  but  above  all, 
Parents  muft  be  careful  themfelves,  never  to 
fay  or  do  any  thing  in  their  Prefence  that  they 
ought  not  to  hear  or  fee.  This  Caution  may 
feem  unneceffary,  hnce  all  acknowledge  how 
great  the  force  of  Example  is ;  yet  if  we  view 
the  general  Conduft  of  Fathers  particularly, 
we  jfhall  be  obliged  to  own  they  ft  and  greatly 
in  need  of  it.  For  what  more  common 
than  to  hear  Men  fwear  and  utter  many  inde¬ 
cent  Expreflions  before  their  Children  ?  And 
what  more  natural  than  their  Imitation  of 
them  ?  which  Poifon,  when  once  imbibed,  ^ 
cannot  eafily  be  expelled.  As  my  Aim  in 
writing  is  purely  the  Hopes  of  conveying  In- 
ftrudlion,  fo  I  fpeak  my  Thoughts  with  Free¬ 
dom  ;  and  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  take  or 
leave  what  they  like,  or  what  they  find  moft 
necelTary  and  applicable  to  themfelves  :  ftill  I 
cannot  help  urging  in  the  ftrongeft  Terms,  a 
ftrift  Regard  to  Decency  as  an  univerfal  and 
indifpenfable  Obligation.  For  whoever  con- 
fiders  how  naturally  propenfe  we  are  to  catch 
the  Taint,  and  how  very  hard  it  is  to  wipe 
it  off,  will  furely  agree  with  me,  that  thofe 
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arc  much  the  happiefl:  who  efcape  the  Infec¬ 
tion  the  longeft. 

But  befides  the  niceft  Care  with  regard  to 
Words,  Parents,  as  I  have  obferved  before, 
fhould  be  greatly  clrcumfpeft  in  their  Adtions. 
Nothing  grofs  or  indecent  fhould  be  done  in 
their  Sight  5  a  Mother  fhould  by  no  means 
appear  too  much  undreffed  in  the  Prefence  of 
her  Son  ;  nor  a  Father  in  that  of  his  Daugh¬ 
ter  ;  for  thefe  and  rhany  other  Things,  though 
in  themfelves  innocent,  are  not  allowable ; 
they  give  Boys  a  boldtiefs  which  borders  on 
Impudence  ;  and  they  are  apt  to  wean  Girls 
from  fome  De^^ree  of  that  Modefty  they  ought 
fo  carefully  to  preferve. 

I  cannot  but  recommend,  what  I  doubt  very 
few  will  comply  with,  that  Boys  and  Girls, 
even  when  Infants,  have  not  only  feparate 
Beds,  but,  wherever  it  is  pradlicable,  always 
lie  in  feparate  Rooms  :  nor  fhould  they  ever  be 
expofed  naked  to  one  another,  or  the  leaft 
wanton  Curiofity  be  permitted  ;  the  Eyes  and 

Ears  convey  Corruption  to  the  Mind ;  and 
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we  cannot  begin  too  foon  to  fliut  up  every 
Avenue  to  Vice.  I  am  fenfible  of  the  Sinvu- 
larity  of  this  Docftrine  ;  but  l  am  firmly  per- 
fuaded  many  good  EfFedls  would  flow  from  the 
Pradtiee  of  it.  It  is  Matter  of  Aftonilhment 
to  me,  to  fee  difcreet  and  good  People  uni^ 
verfally  over-run  with  the  falfe  Notion,  that 
Children  do  not  obferve ;  as  if  becaufe  they 
are  Children,  they  neither  hear,  nor  fee,  nor 
feel :  whence  they  often  lead  them,  or  fuffer 
them  to  be  led  very  early  into  fome  kinds  of 
Knowledge,  which  fliould  be  the  laft  for  them, 
to  learn.  I  grant  indeed  that  fuch  is  the  ge¬ 
neral  reigning  Corruption,  that  however  care¬ 
fully  Parents  avoid  tainting  their  Childrens 
Minds,  they  will  ftill  be  expofed  to  the  Con¬ 
tagion  of  others ;  but  if  they  have  the  Plap- 
pinefs  of  feeing  thefe  things  always  difcoun- 
tenanced  by  their  Parents,  and  are  never  fuf- 
fered  to  copy  the  corrupt  Manners  of  others, 
the  odds  are  greatly  in  their  favour  :  but  if 
after  all  they  fliould  flill  turn  out  vicious, 
Parents  will  have  at  lead:  the  confolins?  Re- 

O 

flection,  that  they  did  every  thing  on  their 
Part  to  prevent  it. 
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At  the  fame  time  that  Parents  are  induftri- 
ous  to  make  Children  obedient  to  themfelves, 

!  they  mufc  teach  them  to  confider  every  one 
as  an  Individual  of  Society,  and  give  them  a 
deep  Senfe  of  theNeceffity  of  good  Behavi¬ 
our  to  all,  whatever  be  their  Circumftances 
or  Condition.  In  every  Family  there  are  par¬ 
ticular  Obligations  which  Children  muft  be 
taup-ht  to  diftino-ulih,  and  to  reduce  to  Prac- 
I  tice.  Next  to  their  Parents,  Children  owe 
i  to  all  fenior  Relations,  RefpeCt  and  Duty  ^  to 
I  their  Brothers  and  Sillers  they  owe  not  only  a 
‘  tender  but  an  unalterable  Affedion  3  and  all 
of  more  difcaut  Kin  have  a  claim  of  Refped; 
which  cannot  be  refufed  them.  Yet  all  this 
Is  but  little,  if  compared  with  the  univerfal 
Demand  Mankind  have  on  one  another.  We 
^  cannot  without  Injudice  deny  Virtue  and  Me¬ 
rit  our  Elleem  3  old  Age  is  venerable,  and  to 
refufe  the  Honours  due  to  it,  is  a  Degree  of 
Impiety  3  Obligations  demand  Gratitude 3  Mif- 
fortunes  call  for  Friendlliip  and  Compaffion  3 
and  even  Vice  and  Folly  demand  our  Pity 
and  Concern,  nay  more,  demand  our  Endea¬ 
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vours  to  remove  them.  But  among  the  vari¬ 
ous  Situations  in  Life,  that  which  moft  re¬ 
quires  the  Care  and  Attention  of  Parents  is, 
the  teaching  Children  a  due  Regard  to  People 
in  Poverty  and  Diftrefs.  It  does  not  coll:  much 
pains  to  give  Children  a  proper  and  becoming 
Behaviour  to  their  Betters  and  Equals  ^  hut  to 
perfuade  them  to  maintain  a  conliderable  De¬ 
gree  of  Refpedl  to  Inferiors,  or  to  thofe  in 
difadvantageous  Circumftances,  is  an  arduous 
Talk }  Hill  it  may  and  ought  to  be  done.  No¬ 
thing  fo  humanizes  the  Soul,  nothing  fo 
ftrongly  proves  the  Man,  as  fympathizing 
with,  and  relieving  the  DiftrelTes  of  our  Fel¬ 
low  Creatures :  ’tis  then  the  Duty  of  Pa¬ 
rents  never  to  let  their  Children  fpeak  or  ad: 
with  the  lead:  Degree  of  Rudenefs  to  the  low¬ 
ed:  among  Mankind ,  never  to  let  them  di¬ 
vert  themfelves  with  their  Rags  or  Misfor¬ 
tunes  5  but  on  the  contrary,  they  lliould  fome- 
times  furnilh  them  with  Money  or  other 
Things,  that  the  Relief  they  delign  to  give  the 
Needy  may  pafs  through  their  Hands  :  and  at 
the  fame  time  imprint  this  Truth  on  their 
Minds  j  that  he  who  is  thus  reduced  to  alk. 
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is  often  far  more  deferving  than  he  who 
beftows. 

Another  indifpePxfable  Duty  of  Parents  to 
their  Children  is,  that  they  teach  them  never 
to  dare  to  fport  with  the  natural  Defefts 
of  others.  As  an  ingenious  Author  fays, 
“  This  Practice,  though  levelled  at  the  Crea- 

ture,  reflects  on  the  Creator  ;  it  mocks  the 
‘‘  Architeft,  and  burlefques  the  Creation.” 
'Tis  ftrange  that  Perfons  of  the  beft  Under- 
ftanding  fo  feldom  refled:  on  this  Point. 
What  can  be  more  abfurd  than  to  ridicule 
one  Man  for  being  too  tall,  and  another  for 
being  too  {hort  ?  one  for  having  too  little 
Nofe,  another  for  having  too  much  ?  The  De¬ 
grees  of  Beauty  and  Deformity  are  infinite ; 
and  to  be  perfedly  free  from  natural  Defeds 
and  Blcmhhes  is  the  Lot  of  very  few  :  nor  is 
it  eafy  to  fix  the  Standard  of  Beauty.  We 
know  by  Anatomy,  Sculpture  and  Painting, 
the  general  Rules  of  Symmetry  and  Propor¬ 
tion,  and  thus  eafily  diftinguifii  the  grofs  De¬ 
feds  ;  but  Beauty  in  the  fuperlative  Degree, 

in  its  ultimate  Perfedion,  is  not  fo  readily 

deter-. 
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determined.  But  farther  ^  what  is  beantiful 
in  the  Eye  of  one,  is  not  fo  in  the  Eye  of 
another  ^  what  was  accounted  Beauty  in  fome  ^ 
former  Age  or  diftant  Country,  is  not  eheem- 
ed  fuch  at  prefent.  Since  then  we  fee  that  ’tis 
our  general  Lot  to  he  more  or  lefs  defective, 
and  that  All  are  made  by  one  x41mighty  Hand, 
how  inhuman  muft  it  be  to  infult  or  defpife 
another  for  what,  if  an  Imperfeftion,  it  is  not 
in  his  Power  to  avoid ;  and  that  perhaps 
while  the  Infulter  himfelf  is  not  free  from* 
other  Blemiflies,  full  as  obvious  and  offen- 
five  to  many. 

But  the  Defedls  of  the  Body  are  not  alone 
the  Subject  of  our  Ridicule  ;  we  fport  too 
with  thofe  of  the  Mind.  Providence  for  wife 
Reafons  does  not  give  to  all  alike  ;  are  we 
therefore  to  hold  another  in  contempt  for  not 
knowinp"  fo  much  as  ourfelves  ?  Are  we  to 

o 

laugh  at  a  Man  for  not  knovring  v/hat  he  has 
had  no  opportunity  to  learn  ?  no  furely.  A 
Negledt  to  improve,  and  the  Abufe  of  natu¬ 
ral  Talents,  are  the  only  things  that  defervc 
the  Scourge  ^  and  even  here  it  often  happens, 

that 
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that  he  who  exercifes  the  Rod,  deferves  it 
more  than  he  who  feels  it.  Such  however  is 
the  Partiality,  fuch  the  falfe  Pradice  of  Man¬ 
kind.  Can  Parents  then  be  too  careful  to  ob¬ 
viate  thefe  Errors  in  their  Children  ?  Can 
they  take  too  much  Pains  to  imprint  on  their 
Souls  the  Meannefs  and  Folly  of  inch  Miftakes? 
fur  el  V  they  cannot. 

Another  Caution  equally  neceffary  is,  that 
Parents  utterly  avoid  all  Diftindion  of  Favou¬ 
rites  among  their  Children.  Sometimes  the 
Father  has  his  Darling,  and  the  Mother  her’s; 
fometimes  they  both  doat  on  the  fame  Child,  and 
j  negledthe  reft.  Again,  it  is  frequently  obferved, 
that  Mothers  are  extravagantly  fond  of  the 
i  Boys,  and  either  treat  the  Girls  with  a  viiible 
!  Indifference,  or  grofsly  negled  them,  they 
j  know  not  why.  It  is  true  indeed  that  it  may, 
and  fometimes  does  happen,  that  one  Child  in 
a  Family  is  fuperior  in  Parts  to  the  reft,  or  is 
particularly  engaging,  and  may  be  faid  to  me¬ 
rit  that  partial  Diftindion  Parents  make ;  but 
to  ftiew  that  Reafon  is  not  always  their  Guide, 
I  appeal  to  ^  general  Obfervation,  whether  it 

does 
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docs  not  often  happen,  that  the  greatefl:  Fa¬ 
vourite  is  the  greateft  Booby?  Yet  allowing 
that  a  Lady  loves  her  Son  beft,  becaufe  he  is 
really  a  fmart  Fellow  ;  it  is  poffible  thofe  very 
Qualifications  fhe  fo  much  admires,  and  which 
attraft  her  to  him  to  the  Prejudice  of  the 
other  Children,  are  the  things  Ihe  ought  to 
be  moft  difpleafed  with  s  things,  which  if 
founded  to  the  Bottom,  would  often  prove 
Vice  or  Folly.  But  fuppofing  that  the  fa-- 
vourite  Son  is  really  what  he  appears,  more 
amiable  than  the  Girls ;  may  not  this  be  owing 
to  Accident  or  Defign  ?  May  it  not  be  the 
Elfedls  of  fuperior  Education,  or  a  greater 
Knowledge  of  Men  and  Manners  ?  moft  cer-< 
tainly.  All  young  People  are,  what  they  are, 
in  proportion  to  the  Opportunities  they  have 
had  of  acquiring  Knowledge,  or  the  Ufe 
they  have  made  of  them ;  fo  (hut  them  out 
from  Opportunities,  and  they  can  never  im¬ 
prove  ;  becaufe  they  are  deprived  of  the 
Means ;  thus  it  often  happens  in  Families  ^ 
the  Boys  are  in  the  World,  and  gain  a  Know¬ 
ledge  of  good  Behaviour ;  the  Girls  are  coop’d 
up,  and  Mamma  wonders  at  their  Ignorance  ! 

But 
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But  what  farther  encreafes  a  Mother’s  Sur¬ 
prize  is,  that  fhe  does  not  find  her  Girls  im¬ 
prove  in  proportion  to  the  Opinion  fhe  enter¬ 
tains  of  her  own  Abilities  :  now  allowing, 
what  cannot  be  generally  true,  that  fhe  has 
all  that  a  Woman  can  be  poflefTed  of,  if  they 
are  confined  to  the  Company  of  her  chiefly, 
their  Knowledge  of  the  World  will  be  very 
I  fcanty.  To  be  acquainted  with  the  World, 
we  muft  fee  it ;  to  know  Mankind,  we  mufl 
I  know  their  Faces,  and  mark  their  Deport- 
I  ment ;  and  from  feeing  a  Variety  of  Manners, 
muft  come  the  Power  of  polifhing  our  own. 

I  fay  not  this  as  an  Intimation  to  Parents^ 
that  they  ought  to  throw  their  Children  wild 
and  untaught  into  the  World,  far  from  it;  on 
the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  how  much  they 
want  to  be  fortified  againft  its  Snares;  and 
how  nicely  they  ought  to  be  condudted :  but 
'  with  reference  to  the  Matter  in  hand,  I  would 
I  fain  make  Parents  fenfible  how  irregular,  nay 
i  how  unjuft  their  Partiality  ufually  is ;  particu^ 
I  larly  in  banifhing  Children  from  their  Affedi- 
■  ons  for  not  knowing  what  they  have  had  no 

Opportunity 
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Opportuniiy  to  learn.  If  then  Parents  redlj/ 
intend  the  Good  of  their  Children,  they  muft 
with  the  utmofi;  Refolution  throw  off  all  Par¬ 
tiality  3  if  not,  ’tis  more  than  probable  it  may 
greatly  injure,  or  even  undo,  a  whole  Family. 
The  Darling  is  liable  to  be  ruined  thro’  Indul¬ 
gence  3  the  reft,  thro’  Negledt  and  Ignorance. 
Children,  by  this  unequal  Treatment,  con¬ 
ceive  a  Hatred  to  one  another,  and  often  to 
the  Parents  themftelves,  which  perhaps  lafts  as 
jong  as  their  Lives.  But  befides  that  this  in¬ 
jurious  Treatment  debafes  their  Minds,  it  is 
produflive  of  many  dreadful  Evils  ;  for  hence 
proceed,  not  only  inveterate  Malice,  but 
Confufion,  Law-fuits  and  Poverty  ;  and  hence 
too  proceed  rafh,  precipitate,  and  difgrace- 
ful  Marriages ;  with  many  other  Calami¬ 
ties,  which  it  would  require  a  Volume  to 
enumerate. 

Parents  fhould  by  all  Means  confider,  that 
every  Child  is  equally  the  Objedl  of  their  Love 
and  Care  ;  and,  by  the  Right  of  Nature,  equal¬ 
ly  demands  their  Protedlion.  The  Laws  in¬ 
deed,  for  the  Support  of  Families  and  Digni¬ 
ty^ 
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ty,  have,  in  fome  Cafes,  made  an  Inequali¬ 
ty  in  the  Diftribution  of  Fortune,  which  mufl 
be  fubmitted  to  :  ftill  that  does  not  take  off* 
from  the  Obligation  of  Parents,  nor  juftlfy  a 
blind  or  whimfical  Partiality.  There  is  no 
Topic  I  would  more  enforce  than  this,  yet 
none  more  difficult  to  preferibe  Rules  for.  It 
I  is  certain,  that  rewarding  the  good,  and  pu- 
I  niffiing  the  bad,  is  both  a  Virtue,  and  a  Du- 
1  ty ;  yet  at  the  fame  Time  that  I  acknow¬ 
ledge  how  much  the  good  Child  deferves, 

I  cannot  refolve  to  abandon  the  bad :  the 
Voice  of  Nature  and  Reafon  cry  out  loud- 

I  ly  againft  it.  I  will  for  once  fuppofe  Pa- 
i  rents  entirely  diveffed  of  Partiality,  and  that 
the  Difference  is  really  in  the  Children,  and 
not  in  themfelves.  Are  they  fure  there  are  no 
Faults  in  their  Education  ?  Are  they  confeious 
I  that  they  have  not  expofed  them  to  be  cor-  " 
;  rupted  by  others,  tho^  they  have  not  done  it 
j  themfelves  ?  Are  they  convinced  thofe  Adis 
of  Difobedience  which  their  Children  commit 
*  are  the  Effedl  of  Malice  prepenfe  ?  Or  may 
!  they  not  be  rather  the  Sallies  of  thoughtlefs, 
j  giddy  Youth  ?  All  thefe  things  Parents  muff 

P  nicely 
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nicely  weigh,  before  they  carry  their  Refent- 
ment  againft  a  Child  to  Extremes.  Let  Pa¬ 
rents  refledl,  that  a  Boy  whom  they  cannot 
now  controul,  and  whom  perhaps  they  are 
going  to  expofe  to  the  capricious  Fury  of  the 
Seas,  and  deliver  up  to  an  Academy  of  Vice 
and  Profanenefs  in  order  to  reform  him,  may 
be  much  fooner  reclaimed  by  proper  Pains  and 
Remonftrances,  than  by  throwing  him  into 
the  Jav/s  of  Licentioufnefs :  for  how  often  do 
we  fee  a  diforderly  Youth,  touched,  by  a  Pa¬ 
rent’s  well-timed  Clemency,  with  a  Senfe  of 
his  Miftakes ;  and  when  the  native  Fire  of  his 
Youth  is  abated,  become  truly  wife  and  good  ^ 
a  Pattern  of  Virtue,  and  an  Honour  to  the  Age 
he  lives  in  ?  Can  Parents  reflect  on  this,  and 
not  refolve  to  try  every  Expedient  before  that 
of  difinheriting  a  Child,,  abandoning  him  to 
Mifery  and  Want,  or  giving  him  up  to  that 
Nurfery  of  Immorality,  the  Sea  ?  My  ferious 
Advice  in  this  Point  is,  that  Parents  be  not 
hafty  in  driving  things  to  Extremities.  Let 
them  with  unwearied  Patience  try  every  gentle 
Means  in  their  Power  ;  and  certainly  by  fuch 
Methods  they  will  have  the  fiireft  Chance  to  fuc- 

ceed. 
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cccd.  For  if  Children  fee  their  Parents  con- 
flantly  aiming  at  their  general  Good  ;  if  they 
find  them  hold  the  Scale  of  Juftice  with  an 
equal  Hand ;  and  experience  their  Affedlion 
and  Tendernefs  to' be  void  of  Partiality,  even 
after  repeated  Provocations  5  if,  I  fay,  they 
!  Once  become  fo  happy  as  to  refied:  on  thefe 
I  Circumftances  in  their  true  Light,  (as  fooner 
or  later  undoubtedly  they  will)  1  cannot  but 
I  hope  the  moft  abandoned  will  be  reclaimed, 

I  and  the  hardeft  Heart  foftened  into  Tender- 
i  hefs,  Refped:  and  Duty.  But  here  lies  our 
I  common  Error  ^  we  grow  impatient  at  a  Child’s 

i _ 

Difobedience  and  UntoWardnefs;  and  without 
i  ftriking  at  the  Root  of  his  Vices,  without  Ie-» 
veiling  at,  and  removing  the  Caufe,  we  dwell 
bn  the  ElFeds^  his  Foilies  give  us  Pain,  and 
we  do  not  try  fo  much  to  cure  him,  as  to  cafe 
burfelves ;  and  therefore  raflily  remove  him 
i  from  our  Sight  by  fending  him  to  Sea :  in  my 
j  Opinion,  the  laid  Place  in  theUniverfe  to  make 
I  a  bad  Boy  a  good  one.  I  heard  a  Story  fome 
!  Years  ago  of  a  rich  Citizen  of  London^  which 
j  deferves  to  be  remember’d  with  Honour.  He 
I  had  a  Son,  fome  Years  paft  a  Boy,  addidled 
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to  every  Extravagance,  and  who  had  almc-ft 
worn  out  the  Father’s  Patience  and  Indulgence 
by  repeated  Abufes  of  them,  and  by  continual 
Cravings.  The  Father  at  length  confulted  a 
Friend,  in  order,  if  poffible,  to  devife  a  Re-  | 
medy :  when  he  had  poured  out  his  Soul  in  j 
Grief,  and  fliewn  that  his  Kindnefs  had  been  : 
almoft  boundlefs ;  the  Friend  replied,  I  have,  , 
Sir,  a  Remedy  to  propofe,  that  I  think  de- 
ferves  the  Experiment.  The  World  calls  you 
a  hundred  thoufand  Man  ;  but  tho’  that  may 
not  be  ftrialy  true,  yet  from  my  own  Know-  | 
ledge  you  are  very  rich;  throw  at  once  ten 
thoufand  Pounds  into  your  Son’s  Hands ;  that 
Sum  cannot  ruin  yon.and  it  is  poffible  it  may  fave  > 
him.  The  good  old  Man,  with  Heart  full  of 
Defire  to  do  whatever  might  convince  his 
Son  how  much  he  wilh’d  his  Happinefs,,  very  - 
readily  came  into  the  Propofal  ;  he  fent  for. 
him  accordingly,  and  thus  addreffed  him.i 
“You  know,  my  Son,,  how  dear  I  have  al- 
“  ways  held  you ;  you.  know  now  much  I 
have  deiir’d  your  Happinefs  and  Piofpem^,' 
“  by  the  Pains  I  have  taken  to  promote  them  ;j 

but  you  do  fiot  conluler  now  much  you  have) 

“  abufedi 
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abufed  my  Indulgence  :  your  boundlefs  Love 
of  expendve  Pleafures  has  fo  far  blinded  you, 
that  you  neither  fee  my  Kindnefs,  nor  your 
“  own  Folly.  But  here,  take  the  utmofl:  Proof 
of  an  afflided  Father’s  Fondnefs^  take  this  ten 
“  thoufand  Pound,  and  husband  it  as  you 
‘‘  pleafe.  If  you  ufe  it  well,  it  will  not  be 
the  laft  Favour  you  may  hope  from  my  Ten- 
dernefs :  but  if  you  perfift  in  the  Abufe  of 

•f  X 

my  Bounty,  ’tis  the  foie  Proof  of  it  you  muft 
ever  expedl.”  The  Son,  ftruck  with  Amaze¬ 
ment  at  fo  much  Goodnefs,  and  touched  with  a 
deep  Senfe  of  his  former  Ingratitude,  from  that 
Hour  became  all  he  ought  to  be^  and  all  his 
Father’s  Heart  could  wilh.  This  genuine  Re¬ 
lation  may  in  great  meafure  ferve  as  a  Guide 
to  Parents.  It  is  true  every  one  has  not  ten 
thoufand  to  give ;  but  there  are  ten  thoufand 
Parents  who  may,  by  exerting  their  feveral 
Capacities  according  to  their  Station,  preferve 
their  Children  from  the  Ruin  they  are  threaten’d 
with  :  and  thus  turn  them  from  Objedts  of 
Vexation  and  Grief,  into  Inflruments  of  Joy 
and  Happinefs. 

P 
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At  the  fame  time  that  the  Authority  of 
Parents  is  to  be  maintain’d  above  every  other 
Confideradon,  Children  ihould  be  taught  to 
love  them  to  a  fuperlative  Degree.  This  Love 
in  Children  to  their  Parents,  will  naturally 
make  them  fly  to  them  on  every  Emergence  y 
and  thus  Obedience  will  become  a  Pleafure : 
whereas  if  they  are  kept  at  a  Diftance  by  an 
auftere  Behaviour,  or  are  treated  in  a  cold,  flfe- 
lefs,  infipid  Manner,  they  will  be  apt  to  doubt 
of  their  Parents  Affedtion,  and  be  induced  tq 
feek  Comfort  from  others :  and  then  no 

wonder  if  they  fly  to  Aunts  and  Coufins, 
when  even  the  Servants,  from  the  Stable, 
to  the  Kitchen,  will  have  Power  to  engage 
their  tender  Hearts,  and  rob  Parents  of  that 
fuperlor  x^ffedtion  they  ought  fo  jealoufly 
to  engrofs  to  themfelves.  Nothing  requires 
more  the  Parents  Attention,  than  the  preferv- 
ing  that  golden  Rule,  a  Medium  in  their  whole 
Condudl  to  their  Children ;  therefore  while, 
they  are  careful  not  to  fpoil  them  by  too  much 
Indulgence,  they  fhould  at  the  fame  time  lludy 
to  win  their  Hearts. 
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Parents  fliould  be  particularly  careful  not  to 
difpirit  their  Children ;  which  undoubtedly 
will  have  a  bad  Influence  on  their  whole  fu¬ 
ture  Conduct.  There  is  a  Degree  of  Cou¬ 
rage  to  be  maintained  that  is  not  only  graceful, 
but  abfolutely  neceflfary  to  carry  us  thro' 
Life,  which  Parents  therefore  muft  not  de- 
ftroy.  Some  of  my  Readers  may  perhaps 
think,  that  while  I  am  enforcing  Obedience, 
I  am  myfelf  undermining  Courage ;  but  let  me 
aflc  them  whether  a  Soldier  lofes  his  Courage 
by  being  under  Difcipline  ?  by  no  means.  On 
the  contrary,  a  Confcioufnefs  of  the  Regulari¬ 
ty  of  his  Exercife,  and  of  his  Skill  in  the  Ufe 
of  Arms,  always  animates  him  in  time  of  Dan¬ 
ger  :  thus  Children  kept  in  Decorum,  and  un¬ 
der  a  Habit  of  doing  right,  will  have  far  lefs 
Fear  than  thofe  who  are  afting  as  their  Paf- 
fions  lead  them :  unlefs  indeed  they  are  quite 
abandoned. 

Courage  difcovers  itfelf  by  a  Command  of 
Countenance,  a  dauntlefs  Air  and  Behaviour, 

join’d  with  fuch  a  Degree  of  Refpeft,  Duty 
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and  Self-knowledge,  as  diews  it  to  be  free 
from  Impudence  and  Self-conceit :  it  is  a 
Firmnefs  of  Spirit  that  enables  us  to  encoun-r 
ter  every  Danger  when  neceifary  ^  and  to  de^ 
mean  ourfelves  in  a  proper  Manner  under 
Trouble,  Pain,  and  Difappointrnent.  But  here 
Parents  muft  be  very  careful  to  diftinguiih  falfe 
Courao-e  from  true,  ima2;Inary  Evils  from  real : 
let  there  be  no  trembling  about  Hobgoblins, 
or  dark  Holes  ;  no  Stories  of  Apparitions,  to 
raife  Terror  in  the  tender  Minds  of  Children  ; 
Parents  flrould  never  mention  thefe  things  to 
thexm,  nor,  if  poffible,  fuffer  any  body  elfe  to  do 
it ;  unlefs  it  be  to  laugh  at,  and  expofe  the 
Folly  of  them. 

Nothing  can  be  a  greater  Weaknefs  than  the 
creating  or  cherifhing  thefe  Fears  in  Children: 
nay  how  fenfelefs  a  thing  is  it  to  make  them 
afraid  of  a  dark  Room,  a  Chimney-fweeper, 
or  whatever  elfe  can  imprefs  a  groundlefs  or 
an  unjuft  Fear  on  them,  for  more  or  lefs 
they  feel  it  their  whole  Lives,  and  by  that 
Means  are  oftentimes  made  very  miferable. 
Children,  as  foon  as  they  can  diftinguifh,  fhould 

be 
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be  taught  to  look,  and  move,  and  fpeak  with 
Courage  ;  and,  as  they  grow  up,  they  fliould 
be  put  frequently  in  the  way  of  exerciiing  it, 
whereby  many  natural  or  acquired  Weakneffes 
^  will  be  conquered :  fuch  as,  a  Fear  of  the  Water, 
Riding,  and  innumerable  other  things,  which 
Parents  fliould  by  every  Means  endeavour  to 
I  prevent  or  remove  :  taking  along  with  them 
this  Caution,  not  to  treat  Children,  whofe 
I  Spirits  are  naturally  weak,  with  the  fame  Free- 
i  dom  they  do  the  more  robuft  5  nor  ever  ralh- 
I  ly  expofe  them  to  real  or  imminent  Dangers. 

I 

1 

'  There  is  another  Species  of  Fear,  fo  far  re- 

;  moved  from  Virtue  and  good  Senfe,  that  Pa- 

i  rents  cannot  do  too  much  to  baniih  it  from 
!  - 

j  their  Childrens  Minds ;  I  mearx  that  which  is 
I  the  Offspring  of  Superftition.  What  Pity  is  it 
that  this  heathenifh  Principle  fhould  ever  find 
a  Place  in  a  Chriftian  Breaft  :  that  People  who 
are  taught  to  rely  on  Providence  alone,  and 
who  know  that  Happinefs  is  the  infallible  Re¬ 
ward  of  a  virtuous  Life,  fhould  neverthelefs 
defert  that  Providence,  and  turn  their  Backs 
-  pn  the  Comforts  and  Advantages  annexed  to  it, 

to 
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to  run  in  Search  of  Mifery.  Fear  is  natural  to 
the  Soul  of  Man ;  but  it  is  Reafon  only  that 
can  fix  its  juft  Bounds.  If  I  have  a  Child  in 
the  Indies^  and  dream  he  is  dead,  am  I  to  be 
miferable  till  a  Letter  from  him  convinces  me 
of  my  Folly  ?  If  I  am  about  engaging  in  an 
Affair,  of  itfelf  not  only  innocent  but  laudable, 
am  I  to  put  it  off  becaufe  it  is  an  unlucky  Day  ? 
or  becaufe  a  fenfelefs,  withered  Hag  ftiakes 
her  Head  over  a  Dfth  of  Coffee-grounds,  am 
I  to  fear  that  Deftrudlion  is  coming  upon  me  ? 
No,  no ;  all  thefe  are  Inftruments  of  Mifery, 
which  nobody  muft  meddle  with  who  claims 
being  a  rational  Creature.  Superftition  and 
Happinefs  are  incompatible,  as  every  Day’s 
Experience  proves.  Parents  then,  effectually 
to  avoid  thefe  Evils,  muft  teach  their  Children 
a  juft  Abhorrence  of  Superftition  ;  they  muft 
teach  them  too,  that  the  only  Fear  confiftent 
with  a  Reliance  on  Providence,  and  confiftent 
with  Virtue  and  good  Senfe,  is  the  Fear  of  do¬ 
ing  wrong  5  that  is,  of  being  vicious. 

The  general  Indulgence  of  Parents  to  their 
Children  in  gratifying  their  unreafonable  PIu- 

mours. 
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jnours,  Is  no  fmall  Obftacle  to  their  Happi- 
nefs  j  but  that  is  not  all,  it  difturbs  the  Oeco- 
nomy  of  the  Farnlly,  and  every  Day,  perhaps 
every  Hour,  throws  the  Houfe  into  Diforder  ; 
and  thus  turns  that  into  Slavery  and  Vexation, 
which  Providence  deligned  as  a  Comfort  and 
a  Bleffing.  There  is  a  well  known  pleafant 
Story  \vhich  feems  not  unfuitable  here  5  a  Lady 
gave  her  Daughter,  about  three  Years  old,  to, 
the  Care  of  a  Nurfery-niald,  with  politive  Or¬ 
ders  that  Mifs  fhould  never  be  fuffered  to  cry ; 
Whatever  fhe  wants,  fays  the  Lady,  be  fure 
let  her  have  it ;  I  will  not  have  her  cry .  The 
Maid  foon  grew  weary  of  her  little  Tyrant, 
and  archly  refolved  on  a  Method  to  convince 
Mamma  of  her  Miftake.  Accordingly,  one 
fine  Evening,  the  Girl  put  Mifs  into  a  Window; 
See,  my  Dear,  fay^  (he,  fee  that  pretty  Moon  ; 
fhall  I  give  you  that  pretty  Moon  to  play  with  ? 
In  a  fhort  time  fhe  work’d  up  the  Child’s  Fan¬ 
cy  fo  ftrongly,  that  nothing  would  quiet  her 
but  the  Moon.  At  length  Mamma  (upon 
hearing  her  Child  cry)  in  great  Rage  entered 
the  Room ;  How  dare  you,  fays  fhe,  let  my 
Child  cry  ?  Madam,  replied  the  Maid,  Mifs 

wants 
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Vj^ants - Don’t  tell  me  Ihe  wants ;  llie  Aal! 

want  nothing  Ihe  has  a  mind  to  have.  Ma¬ 
dam,  repeats  the  Maid,  (as  foon  as  Ihe  could 
be  heard)  Mifs  wants  the  Moon ;  and  your 
Ladylhip  knows  I  can’t  give  it  her.  The  La¬ 
dy  was  ftruck  dumb  ;  Mifs  ftill  cried  vehe¬ 
mently,  and  nothing  could  quiet  her,  but  a 
fevere  Whipping  from  Mamma’s  ov/n  Hands. 

There  are  but  two  Ways  of  fubduing  the 
Paffions,  viz.  Force  and  Reafon  ;  'but  there  are 
a  thouland  Ways,  and  thofe  daily  ufed,  to  in¬ 
flame  and  ftrengthen  them.  When  a  Child  is 
accuftomed  to  have  all  it  aiks  for,  it  foon  be¬ 
comes  unreafonable  in  its  Demands ;  anc^Tn 
the  End  expefts  Impoflibilities.  Now  which  is 
moil; eligible,  to  keep  the  Palfions regulated,  and 
prevent  their  making  great  Refiftance ;  or  to  fuf- 
fer  them  to  rife  to  fuch  a  Height,  that  all  our 
After-care  will  not  be  fufficient  to  check  them? 
Parents  then  fliould  by  all  Means  accuftom 
themfelves  to  deny  their  Children  fome  things, 
even  fuch  as  are  innocent  and  reafonable  ;  not 
indeed  to  gratify  a  cruel  Pleafure,  for  that  they 
fliould  abhor,  but  to  familiarize  them  to  Dif- 

appoint- 
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appointments,  that  they  may  brook  them  the  ’ 
better.  Befides,  by  this  Method,  every  Grant 
from  the  Parents  will  be  efteemed  a  Favour, 
and  received  with  Gratitude  and  Alacrity ; 
whereas  the  granting  every  thing  they  alk,  de- 
ftroys  the  very  Life  and  Spirit  of  Compliance, 
and  it  ceafes  to  be  a  Favour.  A  little  Judg¬ 
ment  and  Experience  will  drew  Parents  how 
I  to  vary  thefe  Grants  and  Denials,  if  they  do  but 
attend  to  them  ;  and  if  Children  are  under  any 

Degree  of  Regulation,  nothing  is  more  eafy. 

j 

i 

I 

Yet  this  by  no  means  implies  that  Children 
are  not  fometimes  to  have  what  they  like^  far 
from  it :  but  the  Regulation  I  have  been  fpeak- 
ing  of  makes  their  own  Lives  comfortable  and 
eafy;  and  at  the  fame  time  furnifhes  Parents 
with  frequent  Opportunities  of  difcovering  their 
various  Inclinations  and  Propenfities,  and  puts 
it  in  their  Power  to  confer  many  little  Favours 
on  them,  that  otherwife  they  would  not  be 
fenfible  of.  For  Example;  there  are  two  Sorts 
of  Meat  at  Table  equally  innocent;  in  that 
Cafe  Parents  may  fometimes,  without  Impro¬ 
priety,  give  a  Child  its  Choice ;  this  Indul- 
I  gence. 
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gence,  when  allowed  without  Clanloiir  of 
Rudenefs  in  the  Child,  looks  graceful,  gives  it 
Spirit,  and  a  pleafing  Air  :  befides,  it  affords 
Parents  an  Opportunity  of  difcovering,  if  d 
Child  has  any  natural  Antipathy,  any  uncon¬ 
querable  Averfion,  to  certain  Kinds  of  Food  | 
or  any  thing  in  its  Conftitution  that  has  a  Re¬ 
pugnancy  to  certain  Meats,  which,  tho'  it  may 
like,  always  make  it  lick ;  all  Which  mull  be 
diftinguillied  from  Humour  and  DaintinefSo 
But  it  will  be  impolfible  to  arrive  at  this  Know¬ 
ledge,  if  my  firft  Principle,  Obedience,  be  ne- 
gledled ;  for  if  a  Child  be  fuffered  always  to 
have  its  own  Humour,  what  a  fantaftical  Fi¬ 
gure  does  it  make  at  Table !  I  have  feen  a  fen- 

O  • 

fible  well-bred  W oman  fweat  with  Confulion 
at  the  Behaviour  of  her  Child,  and  able  to  eat 
no  Dinner  herfclf  for  attending  to  its  Hu¬ 
mours.  One  Minute  it  would  have  one  Meat^ 
the  next  another ;  this  was  too  fat,  and  that 
Was  cut  ih  the  wrong  Place ;  by  and  by  it 
would  have  foniething  elfe,  dnd  after  all  grow 

I 

fallen,  and  not  eat  half  its  Dinner  :  but  Obe¬ 
dience  obviates  this  Confulion,  and  makes  all 
calm  and  regular  5  Children  take  whatever  is 

given 
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given  them,  and  eat  it  without  Reludlance  or 
Referve.  Thus  while  they  fee  they  are  not  to 
be  humoured,  Parents  will  be  at  Leifure  to  at¬ 
tend  to  them,  and  mayeafily  obferve  what  Food 
fhould  be  generally  given,  and  what  avoided ; 
and  thus  too  Parents  might  have  half  a  dozen 
Children  at  Dinner  with  Peace  and  Joy,  while 
the  oppofite  Behaviour  makes  one  a  Plague  to 
the  whole  Table. 

This  Attention  to  Children  will  likewife  dif- 
cover  what  Companions  they  like,  and  often^ 
why  they  like  them  5  by  which  Means  Pa¬ 
rents  will  be  able  to  judge  if  their  Difpofitions 
are  good  or  bad  >  vulgar,  or  polite ;  tending 
to  Vice  or  Virtue  ;  all  which  will  furnilh  them, 
with  Hints  for  granting  or  denying  certain  Ac¬ 
quaintance. 

The  fame  Rule  Parents  fhould  obferve,  thro'" 
the  ftated  Adtions  of  every  Day ;  that  is  to  fay, 
at  Rifing,  Breakfaft,  Dreffing,  School,  Dinner, 
Supper  and  Bed-time  >  all  are  to  be  under  fuch 
Regulation,  that  no  Oppofition  or  LTntoward- 
nefs  obftrudt  the  Order  of  their  Defigns:  thefe 

I  call 
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I  call  the  ftated  Aftions,  becaufe  they  ard 
things  that  conftantly  and  regularly  return ; 
and  Parents  fhould  by  all  Means  habituate  their 
Children  to  confider  them  as  Adis  of  Obedi¬ 
ence  and  Duty  that  muft  be  readily  complied 
with.  On  this  Head  I  earnellly  recommend, 
that  Parents  introduce  Order  and  Method 
among  their  Children  ;  by  laying  out  their 
Time,  and  allotting  different  Flours  in  the 
Day  for  different  Exercifes  5  by  which  Means 
all  will  go  fmoothly  on,  and  render  their  va¬ 
rious  Employments  extremely  eafy.  Here  I 
cannot  help  obferving,  how  ready  People  are 
to  give  opprobrious  Names  to  what  they  dif- 
like  or  are  Strangers  to.  A  Man,  becaufe  he 
does  not  love  Order,  or  does  not  underfland  it, 
endeavours  to  brand  it  -with  the  Epithet  of 
Formality;  whereas  in  reality,  nothing  confi- 
derable  or  truly  important  can  be  carried  oli 
without  it.  How  comes  it,  that,  befides  the 
Artizans,  and  other  Day-labouring  Men,  we 
fo  regularly  fee  the  Clerk  in  his  Office,  the 
Merchant  upon  Change,  the  Phyfician  with 
his  Patient,  and  the  Judge  on  the  Bench  ? 
but  becaufe  the  Nature  of  our  various  Employ¬ 
ments 
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.rtents  in  Life  require  it,  and  becaufe  Order  is 
:  he  Soul  of  Adion.  To  be  convinced  of  this, 
■jve  need  but  view  the  firft  Elements  of  Learn- 
ijng,  where  we  find  Letters  and  Figures  always 
'anged  in  the  fame  exad  Order.  But  we  may 
go  farther,  by  obferving,  that  Logicians  teach 
p  the  Arrangement  even  of  our  Ideas ;  fo  in- 
lifpenfably  neceflary  is  Order  and  Method  for 
I  he  conduding  us  thro’  Life.  But  while  I 
hrge  the  Ufefulnefs  and  Neceffity  of  Order,  I 
Itvould  not  be  underftood  to  mean  a  rigorous 
jjnd  ftarch’d  Precifenefs  in  all  we  do  ;  on  the 
jiontrary,  I  have  already  recommended,  that 
Parents  endeavour  to  give  their  Children  an 
jafy  and  a  graceful  Air.  I  am  very  fenfible, 
hat  as  in  the  Produdions  of  Nature  there  is 
jiften  diiplayed  a  beautiful  Irregularity,  thus 
Order  and  ftated  Times  may  be  difpenfed  with 

in  fome  of  the  greateft  Adions  the  Soul  of 
jidan  IS  capable  of.  And  as  in  Wit  the  fiadden 
Ifropriety  of  the  Thought  and  Expreffion 
liiakes  the  Beauty  of  it ;  fo  in  the  Exigencies 
(f  Life,  an  unpremeditated  Adi  of  Benevo¬ 
lence,  doubly  proves  the  Goodnefs  of  the 
.  Jeart  from  which  it  flows :  ftill  as  Judg- 

Q.  ment 


I 
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ment  is  fuperior  to  Wit,  fo  Order  is  fuperior  to 

Irregularity. 

I  have  already  recommended  that  Parents 
ftudy  to  win  their  Childrens  Hearts ;  and  it  is 
on  this  Principle,  that  Love  be  made  to  take 
the  deepeft  Root  in  them.  Love  and  Fear  are  t 
two  great  Springs  of  human  Adlions;  both 
which  muft  be  maintained,  both  fliould  by 
turns  appear,  but  Love  muft  be  predominant. 
Would  Parents  make  their  Childien  good,  let 
them  daily  inftill  into  them  that  noble  Mo¬ 
tive,  Love.  Would  they  make  their  Children 
happy,  let  them  prove  they  deftre  it,  by  {hew¬ 
ing  their  Love  to  them.  Would  they  make: 
Duty  a  Pleafure,  let  them  teach  their  Children 
to  love  it,  by  teaching  them  a  chearful  Obedi¬ 
ence.  In  the  whole  Oeconomy  of  humam 
Life,  nothing  is  fo  cifential  to  Happinefs  aS: 
this  Principle  5  for  as  all  Actions  are,  or  ihould 
be  guided  by  fome  Principle  or  other,  fo  thofe 
which  have  a  generous  well-direfted  Love  for 
their  Motive,  bid  faireft  for  attaining  that  ge¬ 
nuine  Happinefs,  which  all  afpire  at,  but  fc 
few  fxud.  Hence  it  is  eafy  to  fee  how  necef-; 
'  '  fary 
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fury  it  is  for  Parents  to  cheriih  in  their  Chil¬ 
dren  this  great  Principle  of  Virtue  and  Happi- 
nefs ;  ’tis  this  keeps  their  Duty  awake,  and 
turns  that  into  Eafe  and  Joy,  which  other- 

wife  would  be  a  Burthen  and  a  Pain ;  ’tis 
this  that  ftems  the  Torrent  of  irregular  Adti- 
!ons,  and  checks  the  rifing  Paffions  of  our  Chil¬ 
dren,  by  producing  in  them  the  oppofite  Ef- 
fedl.  Fear;  that  is,  a  Fear  of  offending.  Of 
the  important  Steps  necefTary  for  forming 
the  Minds  of  Cniidren,  and  for  conducting 
them  thro’  Life  with  Happinefs  to  themfelves 
and  others,  nothing  is  more  truly  fo,  than  the 
animating  their  Aftions  with  well-tempered 
Affection  j  it  makes  them  open,  generous  and 
noble  3  and  it  takes  off  that  Narrownefs  of 
Mind  and  Heart,  fo  difadvantageous  to  them- 
felvcs,  and  fo  detrimental  to  Society  3  for  in 
proportion  to  the  AffeCtion  they  prove  for  their 
Parents,  fo  much  will  they  encreafe  in  what 
!in  their  future  Lives  they  beftow  upon  others. 
Children  who  love  their  Parents  as  they  ought, 
‘will  feidomfail  todiffufe  in  fociaTLife  a^ene- 
iral  Affection  around  them  3  they  will  love  their 
IHusbands,  their  Wives,  their  Children,  and 

their 
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theirFriends :  nay  they  will  love  the  whole  hu¬ 
man  Race,  by  promoting,  in  fome  Degree  or 
other,  the  Good  of  every  one  within  their 
Reach.  Such  are  the  Benefits  arifing  from  a 
Love  founded  on  juft  Principles ;  fuch  the 
Force  of  this  Heaven-born  Quality  ! 

-  I  have  obferved  that  Fear  is  another  great 
Spring  of  human  Aftions  ;  and  were  it  only 
fuch  a  Fear  as  Love  creates,  it  would  be  truly 
laudable.  But  Experience  too  fadly  proves  how 
much  Mankind  are  adluated  by  a  Fear  of  Pain, 
Difgrace  and  Poverty ;  a  Fear  which,  in  its 
Nature,  is  fervile,  mean  and  bafe  ;  fuch  as  Pa¬ 
rents  fhould  ferioufly  endeavour  to  banifh  from 
their  Childrens  Ereafts.  It  may  be  reafonably 
afked,  whether  this  Bafenefs,  this  unworthy 
Fear,  fo  vifible  in  the  Majority  of  Men,  be  na¬ 
tural  or  acquired  ?  When  we  view  indeed  our 
Children  in  fome  Individuals,  and  fee  them 
forfake  every  generous  Offer  of  being  happy, 
and  cling  inimoveably  to  fordid  Meannefs,  we 
nuy  in  thefe  Inftances  conclude  it  is  Nature; 
but  when  we  confider  them  in  the  Lump,  and 
take  a  general  Survey  of  the  Principles  which 
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guide  their  Adllons,  we  muft  furely  own  it  is  in 
great  meafure  acquired:  that  is,  the  Dignity 
of  Man  is  debafed,  in  an  almoft  conftant  Suc- 
ceffion  from  Father  to  Son,  by  the  falfe  Efth 
mation  we  make  of  Happinefs^  by  forfaking 
Reafon’s  pureft  Streams,  to  follow  our  corrupt 
Paffions. 

To  evince  this,  let  me  here  defcend  a  little 
to  Particulars.  Parents  defire  their  Childrens 
Happinefs,  (I  fay  nothing  of  thofe  Mongers 
who  neither  feel  nor  ad  the  Parent’s  Part)  but 
how  do  they  attempt  to  reach  it  ?  certainly  in  a 
Path  the  moft  remote  from  it.  No  fooner 
have  Children  a  Place  on  the  great  Stage  of  the 
World,  but  their  Will  is  irregularly  cheriflied; 
before  they  know  where  they  are,  or  know  to 
what  End  they  have  a  Being,  their  tender 
Minds  are  impreffed  with  Principles  as  oppo- 
iite  to  Happinefs  as  Light  to  Darknefs.  Who 
firft  awakens  in  them  a  Spirit  of  Refentment 
and  fierce  Revenge,  even  before  they  can  fpeak? 
Thofe  who  beat  the  Floor,  the  Chair,  the 
Table,  or  whatever  little  Maftcr  has  heedlefs- 
ly  run  againfi,  and  hurt  himfelf  with.  Who 

0.3  ' 
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firft  inflames  their  Vanity,  by  kindling  in  them 
Self-admiration,  and  aPaffion  forDrefs?  Thofe 
who  fet  out  with  teaching  Mifs  to  admire  her- 
felf  only  becaufe  fhe  is  fine.  Who  is  it  raifes 
in  them  a  Third:  of  Gain,  an  early,  and  a  for¬ 
did  Love  of  Money  ?  Thofe  who  give  a  mean 
Reward  the  Preference  to  Virtue  3  or  who,  by 
diredt  or  oblique  Infinuations,  perfuade  them 
that  there  is  no  Happinefs  but  in  Riches.  V/ho, 
in  a  Word,  expofes  them  to  the  Fury  of  every 
tempeftuous  Pafiion,  by  opening  the  Flood¬ 
gates  of  irregular  Pleafures  ?  Thofe  who  in¬ 
dulge  them  in  every  thing  they  alk  ;  who  ne¬ 
ver  contradifi:  their  Flumour,  how?veFirregu- 
lar  3  or  who  neglefl:  to  curb  their  Paflions, 
and  fubjeft  them  to  Reafon.  From  this  View 
of  the  too  general  Condudl  of  Parents,  we 
may  with  Reafon  infer  that  Fear,  the  Spring 
which  aftuates  the  Majority  of  Mankind,  is 
more  acquired  than  natural :  for  where  inor¬ 
dinate  Defires  are  cherifiied,  a  Fear  of  not  ob¬ 
taining  what  we  wifli,  or  of  lofing  what  we 
poflbfs,  produces  many  Anions  unworthy  our- 
felyes  ^  Adtions  not  only  unjuftifiablcjbut  which 

confli^rute 
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conftitute  certain  Mifery  under  the  Malk  of 
Happinefs. 

To  obviate  then  thefe  Evils,  to  prevent  the 
Acquifition  of  a  bafe,  mean,  unmanly  Fear, 
and  to  lead  Children  into  the  Path  to  Happi¬ 
nefs,  let  Parents,  as  I  have  before  recommend¬ 
ed,  make  Love  take  the  deepeft  Root  in  them  ; 

'  but  as  Fear  will  naturally  by  turns  prevail,  let 
them  with  the  warmeft  Zeal  labour  to  make 

I 

;  it  a  Fear  didlated  by  Love,  and  guided  by  Rea- 
fon. 

But  how  (liall  this  be  effcfled  unlefs  Parents 

*  aft  on  right  Principles  ?  The  grand  Obligations 

of  Parents  to  their  Children  confift  in  teaching 

i  theiTi  a  Knowledge  of  themfelves,  a  Love  of 

■  Duty,  and  a  Love  of  Virtue.  Whence  it  is 

evident,  that  the  Attention  of  Parents  to  con- 

dudl  their  Children  as  they  ought,  is  indifpen- 

j  fably  neceffary,  even  to  the  third  Stage  of  Life; 

1  but  it  is  doubly  fo  at  the  Beginning.  It  is  a 

Judicious  Obfervation,  that  he  who  fets  out 

wrong  is  half  undone ;  and  tno  this  holds  good 

in  the  general  Concerns  of  Life,  yet  it  is  no 

•  where 
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where  more  applicable,  than  in  the  falfe  Steps 
taken  in  the  initiating  our  Children.  For  if 
Principles  oppofite  to  Self-knowledge,  Duty 
and  Virtue,  are  either  created,  inculcated,  or 
cherifhed,  where  is  the  Wonder  that  Children 
prove  the  reverfe  of  what  was  expefted  ?  or 
that  while  they  feem  to  aim  at  Happinefs  they 
find  themfelves  wretched  I 

Thofe  who  build  with  Judgment,  are  always 
careful  to  lay  a  folid  Foundation.  I  will  now 
hope  that  Parents  are  fenfible  that  the  general 
Pradtice  in  the  Management  of  Children  is  er¬ 
roneous;  and  the  general  Negledl  of  them 
unjuftifiable.  I  will  hope  too,  that  I  have 
here  diewn,  however  impcrfeftly,  that  Virtue 
alone  is  the  Bafis  on  which  their  Happinefs  is 
to  be  raifed.  An  early  Obedience,  a  Love  of 
Truth,  a  fpotlefs  Innocence,  and  a  becoming 
Courage,  tempered  with  Self-knowledge,  make 
the  Ground-work  of  my  Defign  ;  of  that  ge¬ 
nuine  Manners  I  mean  to  recommend.  The 
Edifice  however  is  ftill  to  be  rear’d  ;  that  is 
other  Virtues  both  general  and  particular  are 
to  be  taught^  and  brought  into  Habit :  the 

whole 
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whole  Frame  of  Mind  and  Heart  muft  appear 
’  regular,  orderly  and  beautiful  j  not  acciden- 
;  tally  fo,  but  refulting  from  Refledion ;  they 
muft  be  eager  to  embrace  Virtue,  and  watch- 
!  ful  to  fliun  Vice :  in  a  word,  be  always  dif- 
:  pos’d  to  do  what  is  right,  and  never,  with  De- 
‘  do  what  is  wrong.  Here  perhaps  I 

Ihould  throw  afide  my  Pen  ;  if  I  have  been 
fo  happy  as  to  convince  Parents  of  their  firft 
Midakes  in  this  important  work  ;  thofe  once 
rectify ’d,  the  reft  may  be  fupply’d  by  abler 
Guides  ;  for  I  neither  have,  nor  pretend  to 
have,  the  Power  requifite  to  difplay  or  enforce 
thofe  Virtues,  the  Knowledge  and  Obfervance 
of  which  make  up  the  meafure  of  our  Duty. 

But  to  awaken  Parents  ftill  farther,  I  muft 
obferve,  that  teaching  their  Children  all  the 
moral  Duties  is  not  only  their  Province,  but 
more  or  lefs  their  Obligation.  A  learned  and 
ingenious  Fmzc/a  Author  fays,  that  Parents 
.are  the  beft  Infti  udors,  if  they  themieivcs 
are  well  inftruded.  For,  fays  he,  “  A  Fa- 

ther  who  has  but  two  or  three  accuftom’d 
;  to  relj?ed  him,  finds  no  Difficulty  in  keep- 
i  “  ing 


I 

i 
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ing  them  to  their  Duty.  He  has  them 
conftantly  at  home  with  him  ,  he  can  take 
the  Hours  when  they  are  moft  docible  5  he 
knows  their  Capacity,  their  Genius,  and 
their  Inclinations.  He  can  inftrud  them  at 
leifure,  and  allow  the  neceffary  Time  for 
it.’'  And  a  little  farther  he  adds  ^  “  What 
“  is  here  faid  of  Fathers  muft  in  proportion 
be  underftood  of  Mothers,  principally  in 
regard  of  their  Daughters.”  Here  then 
I  recommend  to  Parents  that  they  do  not  con¬ 
tent  themfelves  with  laying  the  Foundation, 
but  labour  on  till  the  Superftruiture  is  raifed 
and  the  Defign  compleated.  For  as  Men  who 
juftly  aim  at  Reputation,  and  who  defire  to 
fill  with  Honour  fome  Poft  or  Profeffion,  fpare 
no  Pains  to  qualify  themfelves  for  it ;  fo  thofe, 
who  would  fulfil  the  Defign  of  Providence 
in  making  them  Parents,  muft  take  care  that 
they  do  not  lead  Children  out  upon  the  Stage 
of  the  World,  and  leave  them  to  aft  their 
Part  alone,  till  they  have  taught  them  thofe 
Duties  that  will  beft  fecure  happinefs  both  to 
themfelves  and  others. 


It 
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It  will  ftill  perhaps  be  expeded  that  I  fhould 
treat  of  the  farther  Means  to  effedl  this  great 
End  j  but  my  Readers  mull  remember,  that 
befides  my  being  unequal  to  the  Talk,  be- 
fides  my  being  confined  to  the  Compafs  of  a 
Imall  Volume,  thefe  important  IVlatters  have 
already  been  handled  by  many  abler  Pens,  to 
which  I  refer  them.  However,  to  anlwer  in 
fome  meafure  a  reafonable  Expedation,  and 
farther  to  prove  the  Sincerity  of  my  Inten¬ 
tions,  I  will  here  touch  on  thofe  Virtues  which 
are  univerfally  allowed  to  be  eflentially  necef- 
fary ;  and  which  all,  who  would  be  efteemed 
wife  and  good,  mull  both  know  and  prac- 
tife. 

We  are  now  to  fuppofe,  that  Children  are 
confiderably  advanced ;  not  only  that  their 
firft  Leflons  were  Obedience,  but  that  their 
Minds  have  been  tempered  with  Duty,  and 
with  fuch  a  Knowledge  of  Right  and  Wrong, 
as  llrongly  to  incline  them  to  adhere  to  the 
one  and  avoid  the  other  ;  we  will  fuppole  too, 
that  their  Realbn,  unblinded  by  Paffion,  has 

gained 
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gained  fo  much  Strength  as  to  be  able  to  exert 
itfelf  to  advantage  :  that  is,  that  thofe  Percep¬ 
tions  and  Diftinfliions,  with  many  other  things 
which  natural  Logic  is  capable  of  teaching, 
have  fo  far  improved  their  Under  handing,  and 
difpofed  their  Will,  that  they  are  fitted  to  re¬ 
ceive  more  important  LelTons,  and  pradtife 
them  when  taught. 

Prudence  then  comes  firfi:  under  Confidera- 
tion  :  it  implies  fuch  an  orderly  Condudl  of 
our  Words  and  Aftions,  as  keeps  us  free  from 
thofe  Irregularities  which  hurt  ourfelves  and 
offend  others.  Prudence  is  a  Virtue  attended 
with  innumerable  good  Effedts,  but  particu-  ; 
larly  as  it  frequently  fhuts  the  Door  not  only 
againft  Misfortunes,  but  againft  Injuftice.  It 
is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  the  Prudent  are 
fometimes  unfortunate.,  A  thoufand  Evils  fur-  ■ 
round  us,  a  thoufand  Darts  threaten  our  De-  j 
ftrudtion,  which  cannot  be  obviated  becaufe  | 
they  cannot  be  forefeen  :  ftill  it  is  certain  that 
Prudence  keeps  off  many  Calamities  which  1 
would  otherwlfe  befall  us. 
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But  befides  the  Advantages  arifing  from 
Prudence  to  ourfelves,  it  makes  us  pleafmo- 
and  ufeful  to  others.  Men  naturally  love  to 
converfe  with  the  Difcreet  j  from  them  they 
learn  the  Art  of  fliunning  thofe  Rocks  which 
fo  many  others  have  fplit  on  ;  from  them  they 
difcover  a  fafer  Path  to  tread  iu ;  and  from 
them  they  often  labour  to  model  their  own 
Adtions.  Farther,  the  Prudent  are  not  only 
pleafing,  but  valuable  to  Society.  A  prudent 
Man  is  efteemed  by  all  who  have  any  Deal¬ 
ing  with  him.  Mankind  have  naturally  an 
Attachment  to  their  Property ;  therefore  are 
they  with  great  Reafon  inclined  to  truft  it  in 
the  Hands  of  the  Difcreet,  rather  than  the 
Indifcreet.  Hence  appears  the  Neceffity  of 
teaching  Children  the  Nature  and  Advantages 
of  Prudence  ;  but  as  it  is  one  of  the  graver 
Virtues,  it  feldom  appears  in  young  People, 
unlefs  it  be  thofe  who  are  fo  happy  as  to  have 
prudent  Parents,  that  labour  to  implant  an  early 
Habit  of  it  in  them. 


I 

I 

i  \ 
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There  is  a  natural  Confcioufnefs  in  the  Mind 
of  Man  of  his  own  Significance  5  and  where 
he  takes  Prudence  for  his  Guide,  fome  real 
Advantage  may  always  be  made  of  it.  No 
Man  is  fo  high  as  not  to  require  the  Aid  of 
thofe  beneath  him  ;  no  one  fo  low  but  he  may 
be  ufeful  to  his  Betters.  Parents  therefore  in- 
ftead  of  inculcating  on  their  Children  a  falfe 
Pride,  or  raifing  inthem  a  vain-glorious  Flame, 
ftiould  give  them  a  due  Senfe  of  others  Sig¬ 
nificance  and  their  own ;  this,  accompanied 
with  Prudence,  will  fhew  them  the  true  Light 
they  ftand  in  ;  fliew  them  their  juft  Diftance 
from  thofe  above  them,  their  Ncarnefs  to  thofe 
beneath  them.  From  this  View  will  arife 
not  only  that  genuine  Self-knowledge  fo  eflen- 
tially  neceflary  for  their  Conducft  in  Life,  bi^t 
that  becoming  Pride  which  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  proves  to  them  the  Obligation  of  acfting 
in  fome  certain  Sphere,  animates  them  with 
Refolution  to  behave  in  it  as  they  ought. 

Prudence  is  a  Check  to  Extravagance,  Vice, 
and  Folly  5  nay  it  is  often  the  Guide  of  virtu- 
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;  ous  Aftlons;  for  even  Benevolence,  Genero- 
fity,  and  Charity,  Actions  greatly  noble  in 
thernfelves,  unlefs  well  direfted,  timed  and 
placed,  will  often  be  the  Caufe  of  others  Ruin 
‘  and  our  own.  Prudence  therefore,  of  all  other 
I  Virtues  may  juftly  be  call’d  the  Balance  that 
keeps  us  from  Extremes. 

/ 

:  / 

I  have  elfewhere  obferved  how"  dangerous 

it  is  for  Parents  to  rate  their  Children  too  high ; 
nor  is  it  lefs  fo  to  fink  them  too  low:  there  is  a 
certain  Spirit  to  be  maintained,  without  which 
our  Children  v/ill  degenerate  into  Meannefs ; 
there  is  a  Degree  of  Dignity  they  mufl:  fupport, 
without  which  they  will  become  not  merely 
ufelefs,  but  burthenfome  :  Parents  therefore 
muft  carefully  attend  to  this,  left  in  avoiding 
one  Evil  they  fall  into  another :  And  no  Means 
fo  likely  to  gain  the  Medium,  as  Self-knowledge 

under  the  Diredlion  of  Prudence.  By  this 
they  are  check’d  in  the  Pride  of  towering  too 
.  high  5  and  by  this  they  are  lifted  from  that 
■  Meannefs  which  Sloth,  Ignorance,  or  falfe 
i  Humility  is  apt  to  plunge  them  into. 

'  Here 

i 

i 

! 
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Here  I  might  expatiate  on  the  Cruelty  of* 
fome  Parents,  who  ufe  every  body  well  but 
their  own  Children  3  who  ad:  not  only  the 
Sovereign,  but  the  Brute,  the  Tyrant,  and  the 
Monfter  over  thole  whom  Nature  calls  on  them 
to  cheriflr,  Comfort,  and  Love :  and  often, 
under  the  Pretext  of  making  their  Children 
humble,  harrafs  them  into  Mifery,  and  fix 
a  Hatred  to  themfelves.  However,  I  will 
not  purfue  a  Reflection  fo  fhocking  to  Nature* 
but  rather  hope  that  once  to  kno\^^  it  will  be 
a  fufficient  Motive  for  its  Banifliment. 

But  of  all  the  Adva  ntages  attendino-  Pru- 
clence,  there  is  none  equal  to  the  Bar  it  puts 
againfl;  the  Raflniefs  of  young  People  in  plung¬ 
ing  themfelves  into  the  Miftakc  of  an  incon- 
fiderate  Marriage  :  and  indeed  were  it  the  fure 
Means  of  preventing  this  Evil  alone,  it  would 
both  demand  and  delerve  all  the'  Attention  of 
Parents  to  lead  their  Children  into  the  Know¬ 
ledge  and  Practice  of  it.  How  few  are  thofe 
whofe  Paliions  never  rife  above  the  PTark  of 

Reafon  5 
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Reafon  ;  how  few  whofe  Duty  never  nods  ; 
what  Grief  does  fuch  a  miftaken  Step  bring 
on  the  Parents ;  what  Care,  what  Sorrow, 
what  Mifery  on  the  Children  !  Here,  in  the 
Rrongeft  Light,  we  may  view  the  neceffity  of 
Prudence.  Suppofe  a  Father  (one  of  lomc 
Figure  and  Circumftances)  educates  his  Son 
fuitable  to  his  Condition  in  Life  j  and  then 
engages  him  in  Bulinefs,  either  as  a  Clerk,  an 
Apprentice,  or  whatever  Station  occurs ;  at  this 
Age,  and  in  this  Situation,  he  is  exposed  to  a 
tlioufand  Dangers ;  but  particularly  to  that  of 
a  ralh  and  an  unequal  Marriage.  The  young 
Fellow  if  unguarded  by  Prudence,  Is  open  to 
all  the  Aris,  the  Smiles,  the  Hypocrily  of  fome 
one  at  lead:  of  the  oppolite  Sex,  who  thinks  it 
her  Bufinefs  to  make  her  Fortune  ;  while  he, 
a  Stranger  to  his  own  Heart,  and  ignorant  of 
the  Confequences  of  fuch  a  Step,  involves 
himfelf  in  Sorrow,  if  not  in  Dedrudhion. 
The  tranfient  pleafing  Dream  once  padj  he 
loo.ks  around  him  with  Amazement !  but  ’tis 
now  too  late  !  the  Chain  is  link’d,  the  Fetters 
are  tied,  and  nothing  but  Death  can  break 

them ! 
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them  !  After  various  Contrivances  to  conceal 
the  ralh  Deed,  at  length  it  reaches  the  Parents 
Ears.  What  a  Scene  of  Affliction  is  here  ! 
Not  the  lively  Picflure  of  a  Poet’s  Fancy ;  not 
the  fabled  Reprefentation  of  romantic  Diftrefs;. 
but  real  Life  overwhelmed  with  boundlefs 
Grief.  A  generous  Father  who  has  fpared  no 
Coft  to  promote  his  Son’s  Felicity ;  a  tender 
Mother,  who  with  endlefs  Anxiety  has  fought 
the  faireft  Profpeft  for  her  favourite  Boy ; 
view  them  alternately  ftruggling  with  Love, 
and  Rage,  and  Fear,  and  Refentment !  What 
mu  ft  they  feel  to  fee  their  Expectations  fru- 
ftrated,  their  utmoft  Wifhes  vanifhed,  their 
darling  Child  undone  !  We  fay,  it  is  dangerous 
to  rouze  a  fleeping  Lion  5  nor  is  it  lefs  fo,  to 
kindle  the  Refentment  of  Parents :  for  to  be 
greatly  exafperated  is  to  fall  into  a  Frenzy, 
which  we  cannot  ftop  at  Will.  Thus  it  often 
happens  with  thofe  whofe  Children  precipitate : 
themfelves  into  Mifery  ;  their  Rage  becomes  a  ;■ 
continual  Refentment,  or  an  unconquerable: 
Hatred.  And  alas !  how  dreadful  are  the  Ef- ' 
fedts  !  What  more  common  than  for  a  Child  : 
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to  be  banifhed  from  his  Parents  for  a  Step  like 
this.  I  know  not  what  Effed:  a  Defcnption 
may  have  on  thofe  \^ho*hear  or  read  it,  but 
for  my  own  Part,  I  think  a  Child,  whJ  thro’ 
fuch  grofs  Folly  and  Difobedience  has  fout 
himfelf  out  from  the  Doors,  the  Hearts,  the 
Affedion  of  his  Parents,  is  in  the  moft  cala- 
mitous  Situation  upon  Earth. 

But  let  us  change  the  Scene.  Let  us  fup- 
pofo  the  Parents  Grief  fublided,  or  that  Love 
and  Pity  have  got  the  better  of  Refentment. 
How  fares  it  with  the  difproportioned  Couple? 
Does  a  Reconciliation  with  the  Parents  fecure- 
Happinefs  to  them  ?  Alas,  no ;  they  know  but 
little  of  Life  who  conclude  fo.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  Danger  in  Difparity,  efpecially  where 
Vanity  or  Ambition  predominates.  The  Wo¬ 
man  who  is  fuddenly  lifted  up  from  a  very 
low  Condition,  commonly  makes  but  an  awk¬ 
ward  Figure ;  and  what  is  worfe,  Ihe  is  apt, 
in  affefting  to  be  like  her  Betters,  to  mifufe 
the  Dominion  he  is  inverted  with ;  and,  in- 
ftead  of  demeaning  herfelf  like  a  good  Wife, 

ihe 
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ilie  becomes  a  Vixen,  a  Shrew  or  a  Tyrant,  . 
Yet  granting  that  none  of  thefe  E\ils  happen,  , 
granting  that  a  Woman  has  really  Merit,  and  ; 
that  file  labours  to  improve  her  natural  Talents,  , 
in  order  tofuit  them  to  her  new  Condition,  there  :i 
are  ftill  other  Evils  to  fear.  Reflexion  on  pail  i 
'Folly  naturally  draws  Refentment  on  the  Ob-  ^ 
jed:  of  it :  and  tho’  when  two  Parties  once  j 
become  Man  and  Wife,  they  are  obliged  to  i 
maintain  Fidelity,  Tendernefs  and  Love  to  one  i 
another;  yet  Experience  unhappily  fhews  us i 
that  this  Obligation  is  often  violated.  He  who  } 
is  extravagantly  fond  without  Regard  to  Me-  - 
rit,  will  often  be  unreaibnable  without  Provo-  ; 
cation.  Thus,  when  a  Man  in  his  cooler  ' 
Thoughts  compares  what  he  is,  with  what  he  > 
might  have  been  ;  reflects  on  what  he  has  loft  i 
in  grafping  imaginary  Happinefs,  or  views;' 
liimfelf  thro’  a  Difparity  of  Years,  chained  to  [v 
faded  Beauty,  to  declining  Life,  while  him^ij 
lelf  is  in  his  Bloom  ;  not  all  the  natural  or  ac-f 
quired  Merit  of  his  Wife,  not  all  the  Tender- i: 
r.efs  that  can  flow  from  the  fincereft  Love  will  il 
be  able  to  balance  his  Difappointment :  heii 
frets,  and  fwears,  and  raves,  he  breaks  cut  in-:{ 

to| 
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to  Extravagancies,  which  frequently  end  in  the 
Deflrudtion  of  them  both  ;  Deftrudtion  to  their 
Peace,  and  Eeferudtion  to  their  Fortune. 

Nor  is  this  Portrait  of  private  Woe  the  only 
one  that  can  be  reprefented.  A  thoufand 
others  might  be  produced,  all  effentially  the 
fame,  all  fraught  with  Mifery,  and  only  diffe¬ 
rent  in  Circumftances  or  Degree.  To  fee  the 
Heir  of  a  great  Eftate  forfake  his  Father’s 
Manfion,  and  marry  the  Dairy-maid  ;  to  fee  a 
young  Lady  trained  up  in  all  the  Pomp  and 
Pride  of  Wealth,  throw  herfelfinto  the  Arms 
of  a  Man  whofe  only  Merit  perhaps  is  a  de¬ 
ceitful  Tongue,  or  a  borrowed  lac’d  Coat  ;  or 
to  fee  another  fteal  to  the  Fleet  and  marry'her 
Fatner  s  Footman  ;  are  things  fo  prepofterous 
in  their  Nature,  that  one  cannot  refled  on 
them  without  Ihudderino-. 

O 

Certain  it  is,  that  great  Merit  fometimes  lies 
covered  in  Obfeurity  ;  and  it  is  but  Juftice  to 
render  it  confpicuous,  by  raifing  the  Poffeffors 
of  it  to  an  exalted  Station.  And  farther,  a 
jrOuiig  ivlan,  Wiio  has  with  great  Pains  and 

3  Expence 
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Expence  qualified  himfelf  to  adl  in  a  genteel  ^ 
Profeffion,  tho’  he  fhould  not  have  a  Shilling  . 
left  in  the  World,  has  a  Title  to  expedt  a  For- 
tune  v^ith  a  Wife  ;  nor  does  he  know  his  own 
Significance  if  he  negledts  it :  for  allowing  that  :i 
the  Woman  he  marries  has  perfonal  Merit,  if  : 
they  are  balanced  by  the  fame  good  Qualities  ; 
on  his  Side,  the  Profpedl  he  has  from  his 
Trade  or  Profeffion  is  often  more  than  anEqui-  - 
valent  for  the  Advantages  he  reaps  by  her  For-  < 
tune.  Nor  is  it  thefe  things  I  mean  to  inveigh  1 
againfl ;  what  I  condemn  is  in  general  far  ; 

otherwife :  we  fee  a  wild  Flairie  feize  our 
Youth,  Inclination  cherifhes  it,  and  they  fall  I 
a  Sacrifice  to  their  Imprudence.  How  happy  < 
then  are  they  whom  Prudence  guides ;  how  i 
confoling  the  Refledlion,  that  by  fleering  w’ith  I 
this  Pilot  they  efcape  the  common  Wreck, 

1, 

Among  the  moral  Virtues  neceflary  to  be 
inculcated,  among  the  Obligations  of  Parents  1; 
to  their  Children,  nothing  fo  much  demands  j 
their  Diligence,  Attention  and  Regard,  as  the  k 
teaching  them  a  Knowledge  and  a  Love  of  ; 
Juflice.  How  noble  is  this  Virtue  i  how  vaft  i 

in  ; 
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in  Its  Extent !  and,  alas !  how  little  is  it  prac- 
tifed.  Some  Virtues  {land  as  it  were  alone 
and  may  be  feparated  from  every  other  j  but 
this,  when  underllood  and  pradifed  in  its  ut- 
moll  Latitude,  feems  to  unite  almofl  every 
Virtue  to  itfelf.  Juftice  teaches  us  all  the  Obli¬ 
gations  we  are  bound  to  maintain  in  Society ; 
now  it  is  certain  that  thefe  are  many  more  than 
are  generally  underllood.  Men  foon  learn 
thofe  things  which  the  Laws  take  Cognizance 
of;  and  therefore,  unlefs  quite  wretched  or 
abandoned,  avoid  them ;  but  what  are  thefe, 
if  compared  to  many  others  which  Nature, 
Reafon  and  Refledion  make  us  confcious  of? 
What  are  thefe  to  the  many  Injuftices  which 
fpring  from  Pride,  Sloth,  Lull,  Avarice,  Sian- 
der  and  Revenge  ?  furely  nothing.  'But  with¬ 
out  enquiring  what  Adlions  evade  the  Law,  or 
triumph  over  it,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  my 
Readers  a  true  Idea  of  Juftice  5  and  point  out 
to  them  the  proper  Steps  for  leading  Children 
into  the  Exercife  of  it. 

Here  I  cannot  avoid  returning  back  to  the 
Infancy  of  Children,  nor  help  reminding  Pa- 

•  R  4  rents 
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rents  of  the  Neceffity  of  an  early  Care.  Vir¬ 
tuous  Principles  are  the  beft  Foundation  of  vir¬ 
tuous  Habits  ;  and  fliould  the  Seeds  of  Paffion 
be  too  deeply  rooted  in  our  Nature  to  be  ex¬ 
tirpated,  Reafon,  we  know,  has  Power  to  keep 
them  in  Subjeftion.  This  premifed,  I  re¬ 
commend  to  Parents  the  utmoft  Affiduity  in 
fliutting  out  the  very  Source  of  Injuflice  /  that 
is,  they  muft  counterafl:  thofe  Paffions  which 
tend  to  produce  it  ;  not  only  by  inculcating 
the  oppofite  Virtues,  but  by  frequent  Refledli- 
ons  on  the  Danger  of  cheriihing  irregular  De¬ 
fires, 

fuftice  is  to  be  confidered  as  general  and 
particular  ;  and  tho’  Mankind  are  apt  to  con¬ 
tent  themfelves  with  a  general  Juftice,  yet  it 
can  never  claim  the  Merit  of  an  exalted  Vir¬ 
tue,  unlefs  we  both  know  and  praftife  it  in 
particular.  To  attain  this  Knowledge  and 
Love  of  Juftice,  Children  are  to  be  taught, 
even  before  they  can  fpeak,  to  part  with  any 
thing  they  are  in  Poffeffion  of,  and  this  readi¬ 
ly,  and  without  Clamour  :  the  Efted:  of  which 
will  be,  that  when  a  little  more  advanced,  and 

they 
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they  can  diftingulfli  their  own  things  from 
others,  they  will  not  eagerly  defire  the  Pro¬ 
perty  of  a  Brother,  a  Sifter,  or  Play-fellow. 
The  next  Step  is,  that  Parents  avoid  with  the 
utmoft  Caution  every  the  leaft  Deceit,  efpeci- 
ally  about  Money,  and  every  thing  which  dif- 
covers  to  their  Children  a  Fondnefs  for  it. 
There  is  nothing  more  furprifing  to  me,  than 
the  univerfal  Difregard  Parents  have  to  the 
Prefence  of  their  Children  3  a  thoufand  things 
in  Life  are  neceffary  to  be  faid  and  done  which 
they,  particularly  while  young,  ftiould  not  be 
Vv^itnelTes  to  3  and  yet  are  Parents  every  Day 
and  Hour  fo  impolitic  and  fo  imprudent,  as 
not  only  to  difclofe  their  inmoft  Thoughts,  but 
to  tranfadt  the  moft  improper,  nay  perhaps 
the  moft  unjuftifiable  things  before  their  Faces. 
As  Children  feldom  have  Judgment  to  dif- 
tinguifh,  they .  can  only  catch  Appearances. 
Now  fuppofe  a  Man  in  a  juft  Caufe  has  played 
the  Politician,  and  by  the  Force  of  Stratagem 
recovered  his  Right,  can  it  be  a  proper  Sub-, 
jeft  for  Children  to  be  in  the  hearing  of? 
But  fliould  this  Man  have  gone  farther,  and 
ftould  he  boaft  a  Conqueft  unjuftly  gain’d,  per¬ 
haps 
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haps  to  the  Ruin  of  another,  what  Effecfl  muft 
this  have  on  the  tender  Minds  of  Children  ? 
Children  in  general  aft  by  Imitation ;  there¬ 
fore,  as  far  as  can  be,  they  fhould  fee  nothing 
but  what  they  may  imitate.  But  farther. 
Children  naturally  think  thofe  things  right 
which  they  fee  done  by  their  Parents ;  there-^ 
fore  they  fhould  fee  no  Action  in  them  but 
what  is  really  fo.  Farther  ftill,  Children,  even 
under  a  virtuous  Education,  are  furrounded 
with  a  thoufand  Incitements  to  III  ^  their  Eyes 
and  Ears  are  continually  open,  and  continual¬ 
ly  receive  corrupt  Impreffions,  which  dart  to 
the  Mind  and  Heart  of  the  moft  innocent :  ; 
where  then  can  they  fly  for  an  z^ntidote  to  : 
this  Poifon  ?  To  whom  ftiall  they  have  re-  ^ 
courfe;  or  by  whom  fhall  they  be  furnifhed  i 
with  Weapons  for  their  Defence  ?  By  thofe  ^ 
to  whom  they  are  bound  by  every  Tye ;  Pa-  - 
rents  alone  muft  flop  the  Torrent  of  every  ' 
Evil  to  their  Children,  not  only  by  virtuous  ^ 
Precepts,  but  by  virtuous  Example.  For  as  it  is  ; 
a  certain  Truth,  that  the  Influence  of  Parents  i 

is  more  than  a  Balance  for  a  thoufand  others,  , 

« 

the  Neceflity  of  their  oppoflng  Vice  with  Vir-  ^ 

tue,  , 
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tue,  is  every  way  apparent:  nor  is  it  any 
where  more  fo  than  in  the  noble  Caufe  of 
Juftice. 

This  Rule  eftablifhed,  I  muft  again  repeat 
to  Parents  the  avoiding  before  their  Children 
every  Appearance  of  Deceit,  and  every  Fondnefs 
for  Money.  If  Children  are  taught  to  deceive, 
they  will  be  induced  to  praftife  it  for  the  Sake 
of  Gain  j  and  if  a  Love  of  Gain  be  cherilhed 
in  them,  they  will  often  ufe  Deceit  to  acquire 
it.  How  apt  are  Parents  to  wilh  for  IVIoney 
in  their  Childrens  hearing  ;  and  this,  not  merely 
the  Indigent,  thofe  who  want  many  of  the 
Comforts,  the  Neceffaries  of  Life,  but  thofe 
who  have  already  perhaps  more  than  they 
make  a  good  Ufe  of.  Tom,  fays  a  vain  Father 
to  his  Son,  had  I  ten  thoufand  Pound,  you 
Ihould  be  the  fmarteft  Fellow  in  the  King¬ 
dom,  ne’er  a  Lord  in  the  Land  /hould  outdo 
you.  Thus  too,  a  doating  Mother  addrelTes 
her  Daughter,  What  Pity  it  is  my  dear  Nancy 
fhould  not  keep  her  Coach  5  fo  fweet  a  Girl ! 
Oh  !  that  I  was  but  rich,  you  fhould  marry 
nothing  lefs  than  a  Lord.  W^hat  mufl  be  the 
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Effed:  of  this  Language  ?  Muft  it  not  inflame 
the  Heart,  or  fly  to  the  Head  and  make  it 
giddy  ?  moft  certainly.  Nor  does  it  flop  here; 
for  when  this  irregular  Love  of  Money  is  once 
deeply  rooted,  irregular  Steps  will  often  be 
taken  to  make  it  thrive. 

i 

i 

I 

.  But  to  purfue  the  Idea  of  Jufdce,  let  me  not 
confine  myfelf  to  the  Paffions,  but  fpeak  like- 
wife  to  the  Underftanding.  I  will  hope  that 
Parents  have  fliewn  Children  in  Infancy  the 
general  Juftice  I  have  Ijioken  of;  the  obvious 
Rules  of  Right  and  Wrong  ;  and  check’d  in 
them  every  Shadow  of  Injuftice  :  that  is,  that 
they  have  taught  them  never  to  meddle  with 
Money,  be  it  more  or  lefs,  or  v/ith  whatever 
elfe  belongs  to  another  ;  nor  even  to  defire  it ; 
nor  to  be  fond  of  dwelling  on  it,  counting  it, 
or  chinking  it;  (for  Money  has  a  ftrange  EffecT: 
on  both  Eyes  and  Ear^)  :  never  to  put  their 
Hands  into  another’s  Pockets ;  much  lefs  to 
unlock  a  Scrutore  :  never  to  evade  the  Pay¬ 
ment  or  Acknowledgment  of  a  fingle  Far¬ 
thing  ;  nor  obtain  unjufily  even  a  Top,  a 
Marble,  or  whatever  can  be  called' the  Pro¬ 
perty 
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perty  of  another.  Farther,  that  as  they  ad¬ 
vance,  Parents  inform  them  that  there  is  a  con- 
ftant  Intercourfe  between  Man  and  Man  :  that 
Providence  has  created  fome  to  labour  one 

■  way,  fome  another  3  that  the  various  Wants 
i  of  Life  are  to  be  fupplied  by  the  Care,  the  In- 

■  duftry,  and  the  Sagacity  of  each  in  their  feve- 
:  ral  Stations ;  that  the  Poor  are  deflined  to  la- 
^  hour  for  the  Rich,  and  the  Rich  to  employ 

and  reward  the  Poor  :  that  fome  in  fine  are 
born  to  govern,  others  to  be  governed.  That 
this  Intercourfe  is  called  Society ;  and  that 
Jufiice  alone  is  the  Band  that  connefts  and  ties 
I  it ;  confequently,  that  he  is  the  mofi:  valuable 
,  Member  of  Society,  who  defp'ifing  felfiili  or 
i  finifter  Views,  who  fliunning  the  Tricks,  the 
:  Frauds,  the  Villainies  of  others,  refolves  to 
;  make  Jufiice  his  Rule  of  Aftion.  That  to 
i  this  End,  beiides  a  general  Knov/ledge  of 
!  Property,  and  an  Acquaintance  with  thofe 
’  Laws  which  are  made  to  defend  it :  befides 
j  the  adjufiing  Profits  in  Trade,  ftating  Ac¬ 
counts  fairly,  and  paying  Debts  regularly ; 
there  are  fiill  many  things  to  be  confidered, 

fotr.e  of  which  I  will  here  endeavour  to  rea- 

ibii 
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fon  upon,  as  they  vifibly  produce  fome  certain 
kind  of  Injuftice  in  their  Effedts,  tho'  their 
Caufe  is  often  hid  from  common  Eyes,  or 
they  are  difguifed  by  falfe  or  palliative 
Names. 

The  firft  Spring  of  Injuftice  is  Pride.  Chil¬ 
dren,  as  I  have  juft  obferved,  have  their 
Minds  imprefled  with  a  Love  of  Riches; 
whence  naturally  follows  an  undue  Degree  of 
Self-efteem,  accompany ’d  with  a  Love  of 
Power,  Show  and  Dignity;  now  to  effeeft 
thefe,  a  thoufand  Stratagems  are  ufed ;  every 
Obftacle  which  ftands  in  the  way  to  Wealth 
or  Preferment  muft  be  overturned  ;  every  Dif¬ 
ficulty  muft  be  removed.  Hence  it  is  eafy  to 
fee  that  unjuft  Means  will  often  be  ufed  to 
gain  the  defired  End ;  and  hence  it  is  plain 
that  thofe  who  afeend  by  indiredl  and  violent 
Meafures,  crufti  down  many  others  as  they 
pafs.  Parents  therefore  to  obviate  this,  muft 
teach  their  Children  that  nothing  can^e  law¬ 
ful  which  injures  others ;  that  they  may  indeed 
arrive  at  Honours  and  acquire  Riches ;  but 
that  unlefs  they  are  obtained  without  Guilt, 

and 
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and  poffcffed  without  Pride,  they  cannot  be 
juft  ;  for  even  allowing  that  no  undue  Means 
,  are  ufed  to  fupport  our  Pride,  there  is  In- 
Ijuftice  rivetted  to  the  Vice  itfelf;  for  the 
i  Proud,  to  raife  themfelves,  always  attempt  to 
■  deprefs  or  debale  others. 

Another  Caufe  of  Injuftice  is  Sloth.  Pro¬ 
vidence  has  created  us  to  labour ;  the  Head, 
the  Hands,  the  Feet,  all  are  given  to  anfwer 
in  fome  degree  the  fame  End  j  that  is,  the 
Prefervation  of  ourfelves,  and  the  Benefit  of 
others.  None  are  born  to  be  idle,  none  who 
are  fo  can  with  any  Truth  be  faid  to  fill  up 
Life  as  they  ought.  Thofe  who  have  Ta- 
:  lents  are  bound  to  cultivate  them  as  far  as  they 
i  have  Opportunity,  that  they  maycounfel,  in- 
I  ftruft,  or  aflift  others :  thofe  who  have  For¬ 
tune  cannot  without  Injuftice  negled  theCare, 
the  Improvement,  and  the  Diftribution  of  it ; 
thofe  who  have  no  Fortune,  but  enjoy  Health 
and  Limbs,  are  Robbers  of  Society  if  they  rc- 
Ifufe  to  work  :  and  indeed  among  the  various 
■Objedts  of  Sloth,  thofe  who  exercifc  neither 
Head  nor  Hands  nor  Feet,  but  lounge  and 

fawn 
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fawn  and  beg  for  a  SubliftencCj  no  matter  whe¬ 
ther  in  Rags  or  Finery,  are  of  all  others  the 
moft  mean,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are 
grofsly  unjuft.  The  Virtues  oppofite  to  this 
are,  Induftry,  Application  and  Oeconomy  ^ 
which  Parents  muft  raife  in  their  Children  be¬ 
times,  and  cherifti  with  Zeal  and  Pains. 

A  third  Source  of  Injuftice  is  Luft.  What 
I  have  before  faid  of  an  univerfai  Regard  to 
Decency  both  in  Words  and  Adions  muft  not 
be  confined  to  the  State  of  Childhood,  but  be 
enforced  by  Parents  on  their  Children  as  Rules 
that  are  never  to  be  departed  from;  fince  what 
is  in  its  Nature  wrong,  nothing  can  make 
right:  for  if  Innocence  be  a  Virtue,  which 
even  the  abandoned  will  hardly  difpute,  every 
Deviation  from  it  muft  be  more  or  lefs  a  Vice. 
As  this  then  is  a  fettled  Point,  enlarging  on  'it 
here  is  needlefs ;  my  only  Aim  on  this  Head 
being  to  make  fome  Refledions  on  the  Vice 
when  manifeftly  attended  with  Injuftice. 

It  has  been  the  Cuftom  of  every  wife  Nation 
both  in  their  Writings  and  Converfation,  to 

inculcate 
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Inculcate  and  enforce  the  flneft  Morals,  the 
moft  important  Truths  under  an  Allegory  or 
Fable  3  and  where  the  Simile  is  natural  and 
the  Expreffion  emphatic,  nothing  is  more 
powerful.  Suppofe  then  a  Father 'fliould  lead 
his  Son,  as  he  approaches  to  Manhood,  into  a 
Garden,  and  thus  addrefs  him.  “  View  here, 
‘‘  my  dear  Child,  the  Beauties  of  the  Crea- 
tion  3  fee  how  abundantly  the  Earth  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  all  that  can  contribute  both  to 
our  Ufe  and  Delight.  But  beiides  the  un- 
meafurable  Bounty  of  Providence,  behold 
the  Gardener's  incefl'ant  Toil  3  what  pains 
‘  he  takes  to  improve  the  Soil  3  with  wl  at 
early  Care  does  he  water  each  tender  Plant  3 
how  watchful  to  fecure  them  againft  de-. 
ftroying  Vermin,  and  how  anxious  to  de- 
fend  his  Flowers  from  Elafts  !  Now  tho' 
Providence  has  given  to  Man  a  Power  over 
all  the  Works  of  the  Creation,  'twas  never 
“  meant  he  fhould  abufe  them.  What  then 
would  you  think  of  him  who  fhould  pluck 
the  choiceft  Flowers  here,  purely  for  the 
fake  of  deftroying  them  ?  But  fhould  he  go 
farther,  and  exercife  a  wanton  Pleafure  not 

S  “  only 
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only  in  ftripping  them  of  their  Beauty,  but 
in  rendering  them  offenfive  and  odious 
to  all  who  fee  them?  What,  my  Son, 

I  fay,  would  you  think  of  fuch  a  Man  ? 
But  Oh !  my  dear  Boy,  fhould  this  affeft 
you,  fhould  this  raife  in  you  a  Degree  of 
''  Contempt ;  with  how  much  Indignation 
muft  you  behold  the  Wretch,  who,  with  a 
Complication  of  Crimes  has  deflowered  the  i 
faireft  Part  of  the  whole  Creation  :  not  an  i 
inanimate  Rofe,  or  Pink,  or  Lilly ;  but  j 
robb’d  a  fpotlefs  Virgin  of  her  Innocence  1 
Tremble,  my  dear,  dear  Child,  tremble  at  i 
the  very  Thought  of  fo  much  Bafenefs  1  i 
View  with  impartial  Eyes  the  guilty  Deed  I  ^ 
On  one  fide  the  Deceit,  the  Oaths,  the  Per-  | 
“  juries,  and  a  thoufand  criminal  Inventions  \ 
“  to  gain  the  defired  End  ;  on  the  other,  the  | 
“  dreadful  Change  from  Innocence  to  Guilt  > ; 
“  from  Honour  to  Infamy;  from  the  Efteem  j 
of  all,  to  the  Contempt  of  all ;  and  what  is  j 
ftrangerlfilfforfaken  and  defpifed  by  the  very  | 
Seducer  himfelf !  Yet  Oh  !  my  Son,  let  not; 
“  thefe  Refledlions  be  made  in  vain  but  draw  ; 
cc  Pi^ofit  from  others  Crimes':  examine  themj 
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"  in  their  true  light  j  be  not  mifled  by  thofe 
”  who  palliate  the  blackeft  Adlions  with  the 
“  fpecious  Names  of  Wit  and  Love  and  Gal¬ 
lantry  ;  but  live  in  a  Refolution  never  to 
lhare  in  their  Guilt  j  never  to  injure  another 
“  in  the  lead;  Degree ;  but  above  all  refolve  to 
fufFer  a  thoufand  Evils,  to  facrifice  every 
Paffion,  rather  than  even  ftain,  much  lels 
deftroy,  the  Flower  of  Innocence.” 

Thefe  are  Sentiments  our  Sons  muR  be 
farmed  with  ;  thefe  are  Ideas  of  Juftice  they 
hull:  not  be  Strangers  to,  if  we  wilh  to  make 
pern  good  Men,  or  defire  to  fulfil  our  Obl;- 
ptions  as  Parents.  Innocence,  wherever  it  j 
jefides,  is  an  ineftimable  Treafure  j  two  things 
lerefore  Parents  have  to  do  herein,  viz.  to 
:ach  their  Children  neither  to  deftroy  ano- 
lePs  Innocence;  nor  fufFer  others  to  fully  “ 
leirs.  The  firft  has  juft  been  fpoken  of:  I 
ill  only  add,  that  the  fame  Regard  muft  be 
lid  to  all  Degrees,  whether  high  or  low  1  k 
'the  Vice  we  are  to  keep  in  view,  not  the 
^lity  of  the  Perfon.  ’Tis  no  Extenuation 
the  Crime,  that  a  Gentleman’s  Son  feduceft 

^  2  bis 
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his  Mafter’s  Cook ;  or  that  a  young  Nobiemari 
has  ruined  only  a  Tenants  Daughter,  or  his 
Mother’s  Chamber-maid ;  no,  no,  there  are 
no'  Diftinftions  in  Virtue’s  Caufe  :  that  loft, 
there  are  always  fome  to  weep  ;  the  pooreft 
have  their  Parents,  their  Relations,  or  their 
Friends,  to  lament  their  fad  Mifhap  j  and  i 
thofe  who  are  robbed  of  what  cannot  be  re- : 

ftored,  have  always  their  own  Lofs  to  de-i 

1 

plore. 

The  next  Care  of  Parents,  on  this  Head  is,' 

>  •  * 

that  they  labour  to  preferve  their  Children  sj 

Innocence  from  being  tainted  by  others.  Onv 

would  imagine  when  Parents  had  taught  theiij 

Children  every  Virtue,  and  enforced  them  b)' 

their  own  Example,  their  Duty  would  b<. 

compleat ;  but  far  from  it ;  they  have  ftill  th<| 

Obligation  of  reprefenting  to  them  the  Snares 

the  Artifices,  the  Villainies  of  defigninj 

People.  In  my  laft  View  I  have  fhewn  tha 

our  Sons,  either  hurried  by  Pafllon,  led  b]| 

falfe  Notions  of  Gallantry,  or  Strangers 

Right  and  Wrong,  are  often  the  Inftrumenta’ 

or  liable  at  leaft  to  be  the  Inftruments,  c, 

otheiii 
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others  Deftrudlion  :  in  this  I  muft  touch  on 
he  Neceffity  Children  are  under  of  ’being  de¬ 
fended  from  receiving  Injuries.  And  here  I 
nuft  obferve,  that  both  Sexes  are  equally  in 
Danger.  The  Girls  indeed  have  by  Nature 
^nd  Education  more  Innocence,  as  well  as  more 
tendernefs;  the  Boys,tho'  more  robuft,  have 
Inore  Temptations.  Men  are  the  Inftruments, 
nd  dreadful  ones  too,  which  chiefly  dellroy 
mr  Daughters  ^  but  bad  Women  on  one 
aand,  and  corrupt  Men  on  the  other,  com- 
Mile  to  deftroy  our  Sons.  Let  Parents  then 
^oint  out  to  them  the  Dangers  they  are  ex- 
!>ofed  to,  and  furnifli  them  with  every  Means 
or  their  Defence  5  let  them  fhew  that  the 
olours  Vice  is  painted  in  are  falfe  and  delu- 
ive  y  that  however  pleafmg  the  Appearances 
ire,  the  Eifedis  are  bitter ;  that  our  corrupt 
'magination  is  extremely  apt  to  miflead  us, 
herefore  they  muft  not  truft  to  this  Guide,  but 
bek  Security  from  Reafon  and  Refleftion ; 
hat  they  mufl  not  rely  on  their  own  Strength, 
^y  expoflng  themfelves  to  thofe  who  have  the 
fcubtlety  and  Cruelty  to  form  Defigns  againfl; 
jheir  Virtue  y  and  that  in  thefe  Cafes,  the 
I  S  greateft 
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greateft  Proof  they  can  give  of  their  Courage 
is  to  run  away,  becaufe  their  Paffions  naturally 
incline  them  to  ftay ;  that  thofe,  in  a  word, 
who  wifh  to  maintain  their  Virtue,  muft  fhun 
the  Vicious :  and  where  the  Affairs  of  Life 
unavoidably  expofe  them  to  the  Company^  of 
fuch,  let  them  by  a  conftant  difcountenancing 
Deportment,  fhew  their  Difapprobation  of 
every  unbecoming  Word  or  Aftion  ;  where¬ 
by  they  will  check,  and  often  prevent,  any 
Attacks  on  their  Innocence.  But  farther,  to 
enforce  this  Virtue,  let  Parents  fhew  their 
Children  the  Obligations  they  are  under  of 
prefer ving  it  ;  that  befides  the  Inful t  offered 
to  their  Creator  who  made  them  rational  Be- 
ingSj  and  thereby  diftinguifhed  them  from  the 
Brutes,  their  departing  from  it  is  an  Injuftice 
to  themfeives,  an  Injuftice  to  their  Parents, 
aa^  to  all  thofe  who  have  laboured  to  correft 
the  natural  Corruption  of  their  Hearts,  by 
inftilling  into  them  every  virtuous  Principle. 

A  fourth  Caufe  of  Injuftice  is  Avarice  : 
which  implies  an  inordinate  Love  of  Gain. 
Avarice  puts  on  a  thoufand  Shapes,  and  is  to 
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be  found  in  Men  of  every  Rank  and  every 
Age  ;  but  it  is  moft  apparent  in  the  Rich  and 
the  Old  :  which  is  an  Aggravation  of  the 
Vice  ;  becaufe  the  one  has  more  than  enough 
already,  and  the  other  has  not  long  to  enjoy 
the  Fruits  of  it,  even  fhould  they  live  to  reap 
them.  But  what  is  moft  alarming  in  the  Ava- 
ritious  is,  the  extreme  Danger  of  going  be¬ 
yond  the  Bounds  of  Juftice  ;  and  what  Dry- 
den  ^  fays  of  Wits  and  Madmen  may,  by  the 
eafieft  Change,  be  apply'd  without  Improprie¬ 
ty  to  the  Covetous  and  the  Difhoneft.  How 
many  Schemes  are  formed,  how  many  De¬ 
vices  ufed  to  raife  a  Fortune,  or  to  add  Hoard 
to  Hoard?  'One  circumvents  another  in  Trade; 
and  with  more  than  favage  Cruelty,  abufes  the 
Power  he  has  by  keeping  thofe  under  that 
mi2:ht  otherwife  flourifh  ;  and  had  rather  fee 
another  ftarve,  than  himfelf  be  deprived  of 
what  he  does  not  want,  A  fecond  burns  with 

S  4  a  Third 

*  Great  \Vits  to  Madiiefs  fare  are  near  ally’d  ; 

And  thin  Partitions  do  their  Bounds  divide. 

Av’rice  and  Knav’ry  fure  are  near  ally'd 

And  thin  Partitions  do  cheir  Bound's  divide. 
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a  Thirfb  of  Gaming,  and  values  himfelf  for 
his  fuperlor  Parts,  if  he  can  trick  another  out 
of  his  Money  at  Flay;  regardlefs  of  the  dread^^ 
lul  Confequences  attending  the  Lofs  5  and  re¬ 
gardlefs  of  the  Irijuflice  of  the  Acquifition. 
How  do  they  poffefs  their  Minds  who  have 
raifed  their  Fortune  at  another  s  Ruin  ?  Do 
they  ever  refleft  on  the  Mifery  of  their  wretch¬ 
ed  Companion  ;  or  do  they  view  the  Diflrefs 
of  his  Wife,  his  Children,  and  his  faffering 
Creditors  ?  Surely  if  the  Gameder  did  this, 
even  he  who  wins,  and  wins  by  a  fair  Bet,  and 
equal  Lay,  muft  tremble  at  Riches  thus  ac¬ 
quired  ;  but  if  to  this  be  added  the  Traps,  the 
Snares,  and  other  Artifices  to  draw  in  weak  or 
unwary  Men  to  their  Ruin,  what  muft  we 
think  of  fuch  Wretches  ?  We  may  both  pity 
and  condemn  the*Ruined,  but  we  muft  abhor 
thofe  who  caufed  it,  however  great  their 
falfe  Triumph  may  be.  A  third  takes  the  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  Diftrefs  or  Weaknefs,  and  lends 
his  Money,  not  with  Kindnefs,  but  with  a 
fordid  View ;  thcfe  are  the  Men  who  grafp  at 
Mortgages  for  the  fake  of  foreclofing ;  and  get 
PolTeflion  of  an  Eftate  for  half  its  Value ;  who 
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coax  a  Widow  that  they  may  ruin  her  Affairs, 
and  enrich  themfelves ;  or  get  a  Guardianflrip 
that  they  may  beggar  the  Children.  A  fourth, 
fenfible  what  Power  Riches  give  him,  employs 
it  to  tlie  harraffing  and  depreffing  all  beneath 
him  5  thefe  are  thofe  who  to  add  to  their  fu- 
perfluous  Wealth  fuck  the  Blood  and  Vitals  of 
the  Poor,  by  reducing  their  juft  Pay,  and  de¬ 
ft  auding  them  of  their  W^ages,  or  who  with 
human  Scorn  depreciate  that  Merit  which 
o  hers  poffefs ;  or  crulh  it  in  its  Appearance. 
But  how  ftrall  Parents,  who  perhaps  may  not 
live  to  be  Witneffes  to  thefe  Adtions,  prevent 
them  in  their  Children  ?  The  Anfwer  is  ealy. 
Imprint  on  them  an  early  Love  of  Juftice ; 
and  as  they  advance,  drew  them  the  various 
Ways  of  deviating  from  it;  that  by  viewing 
thefe  things  in  their  true  Light,  they  may 
conceive  a  juft  Horror  of  Crimes  fo  deteft- 
able  in  themfelves,  and  fo  deftrudtive  to  So¬ 
ciety. 

I 

A  fifth  Source  of  Injuftice  is  Slander, 

I  There  are  Men  who  would  not  game  another 
i;  put  of  his  Money,  nor  forge  a  Deed,  tho’  they 

could 
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could  obtain  his  Eftate  with  Security,  nor  run 
him  thro’  the  Body;  yet  (hall,  without  Scruple, 
butcher  his  Reputation  with  Slander.  An  UU'^ 
becoming  Levity  of  Converfation  and  Behaviour 
is  natural  to  many,  who  thereby  do  great  Harm 
without  once  being  aware  of  it ;  but  this,  tho' 
a  great  Evil  in  Society,  is  Innocence,  if  com- 
pared  with  the  Malevolence  of  others.  There 
are  Men  of  fuch  rancorous  Hearts,  of  fuch 
malicious  Natures,  that  they  feem  to  have  no- 
.  thing  human  but  the  Form  ;  Wretches,  who, 
to  gratify  their  Spleen,  or  to  indulge  a  Pique, 
tear  In  Pieces  the  Good-name  of  thofe  whofe 
Merit  is  perhaps  fuperlor  to  their  own.  All 
the  moral  Writers  condemn  this  cenfuring, 
cruel  Humour;  and  a  celebrated  dramatic 
Poet  ^  defcribes  very  beautifully  the  fuperlor 
Lofs  of  Reputation  to  that  of  Riches.  A  Man 
that  is  robbed  on  the  High-way  fees  his  Lofs, 
and  knows  the  v/orft  of  it ;  but  he  who  is  le¬ 
velled 

*  - Who  fteals  my  Purfe,  fleals  Trafh. 

’  Twas  mine  j  'tis  his ;  and  has  been  Slave  to  thoufands  : 
hat  he  who  filches  from  me  my  good  Name, 

Robs  me  of  chat  which  not  enriches  him, 

But  makes  me  poor  indeed. - 

Shake  sPE  A  RR. 
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veiled  at  from  afar,  or  receives  a  Stab  in  the 
dark,  neither  difeovers  his  Enemy,  nor  knows 
where  the  Mifchief  will  end.  In  the  ?reat 

o 

Family  of  the  World,  every  one  is  furnifhed 
with  Means  for  his  Support,  be  it  more  or 
lefs^  all  are  in  fome  Degree  poffelTed  of  Power, 
Genius,  or  Abilities  to  procure,  if  not  a  For¬ 
tune,  at  leaft  Subfiftence  with  what  Face 
then  does  Mankind  dare  to  fruftrate  the  Inten¬ 
tion  of  Providence,  by  robbing  another  of  that 
Reputation  which  he  is  labouring  to  eftablilh, 
and  by  which  alone  he  is  enabled  to  fupport  his 
Wife,  his  Children,  and  himfelf.  With  what 
Pretenfions,  or  by  what  Authority  do  they  pre¬ 
fume  to  ftrip  another  of  the  Merit  he  is  polfelfed 
of  ?  If  I  have  lefs  Merit  than  another,  let  me  la- 
:  hour  to  equal  him  ;  fhould  I  perchance  have 
more,  let  me  not  rob  him  of  the  little  he  is 

1 

:  poffeffed  of.  But  Men  of  this  deteftable  Spirit 
imagine,  that  in  making  others  little,  they  ren¬ 
der  themfelves  great  ^  and  thus  unjuflly  ufe  the 
Power  they  are  invefted  with,  by  abufing  their 
Hearers  Ears;  proftituting  their  own  Tongues 
to  the  Deftrudtion  of  others ;  and,  left  Words 
/hould  fometimes  be  ineffeftual,  they  add 

Nods, 
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Nodsj  Winks,  Shrugs,  and  whatever  cm 
exprefs  Malice,  Hatred,  or  Contempt.  Pure 
Morality  teaches  us  to  throw  a  Veil  over  others 
Faults  ^  but  Juftice  demands  that  we  ftifle  not 
their  Virtues,  much  lefs  pervert  them  :  that 
is,  we  fhould  be  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
Merit  due  to  them,  but  cannot  deny  it  with¬ 
out  the  bafeft  Injury. 

Behold  then  what  Juftice  requires  of  us  ! 
Farents  who  teach  their  Children  a  Knowledge 
of  Property,  who  infpircthemwith  aRefolution 
never  to  invade  it  in  others,  who  teach  them  a 
Fairnefs  in  their  Dealings,  an  Exaftnefs  in 
paying  their  Debts,  and  a  juft  Deteftation  of 
the  Tricks  of  fophifticating  Goods,  particu¬ 
larly  Drugs,  Wine,  Food,  and  thofe  things 
tliat  often  elude  our  Senfes,  or  affedt  our 
Health  ;  who  teach  them  to  obey  the  La^vs 
of  their  Country,  in  avoiding  all  clandeftine 
Trade,  all  Commerce  in  prohibited  or  contra¬ 
band  Goods,  and  make  them  afliamed  of  fuch 
Employments  as  require  them  to  fteal  their 
Way  through  the  World,  or  ikulk  about  in 
the  dark  ^  thoie  Parents,  I  fay,  who  do  this, 

do 
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do  well  :  but  that  is  not  enough  ;  they  muft 
check,  nay  conquer  a  babling  cenforious  DiC- 
pofition,  and  create  in  its  (lead  that  generous 
Tendernefs  for  others  that  they  would  wifh  to 
meet  with  themfelves :  but  above  all,  they 
muft  infpire  their  Hearts  and  Lips  with  Juf- 
tice,  and  imprint  on  tlieir  Souls  a  Senfe  of  the 
Bafenefs  of  Detradlion,  Calumny  and  Slander. 

Before  I  quit  this  Head,  I  muft  touch  on  a 
Species  of  Injuftice  diametrically  oppofite  to 
that  we  have  been  cenfuring  :  my  Readerts 
will  perhaps  be  furprized  when  I  fay  it  is  Si¬ 
lence.  So  much  is  due  to  the  Caufe  of  Juf- 
tice,  that  we  cannot  always  be  filent  without 
a  Breach  of  it.  Men  complain,  and  very  juft- 
ly,  that  true  Honour  is  rare  to  be  found;  yet, 
while  this  is  granted,  we  muft  obferve,  that 
falfe  Honour  reigns  in  its  ftead  ;  but  my  Pur- 
pofe  here  is,  to  confider  how  far  it  is  an  AS: 
of  Injuftice. 

When  a  Man  fets  about  a  lawlefs  Enter- 
prize,  his  firft  Care  is  to  engage  what  he  calls 
a  Friend  to  fecond  his  Attempts,  or  at  leaft  to 
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promife  him  Secrefy  j  but,  to  make  it  fucceed, 
the  Party  employed  is  to  be  a  Friend  on  both 
Sides :  here  then  is  a  manifeft  Injullice  in  the 
Silence  of  the  third  Perfon,  however  innocent 
he  may  be  otherwife.  But  what  is  the  Prin¬ 
ciple  they  adl  upon  ?  Honour.  What !  fhall 
I  betray  my  Friend!  has  he  not  repofed  a 
Confidence  in  me  ?  he  has ;  and  I  will  be 
faithful  to  it.  Who  can  refledt  on  the  fatal 
Effedls  of  this  falfe  Friendlhip,  this  miftaken 
Honour,  without  trembling  ?  W'ho  is  there, 
with  any  Knowledge  of  the  World,  that  has 
not  feen  Sorrow,  Guilt,  Deftrudtion  brought 
on  Families  by  the  Connivance  of  a  Servant, 
the  Silence  of  a  Brother,  and  the  Weaknefs  of 
a  Sifter  ?  W^hat  Barbarity  in  a  favourite  Maid, 
to  be  the  Inftrument  of  a  young  Lady’s  Ruin,, 
by  conveying  a  Scrub  into  the  very  Family 
whofe  Bread  flie  eats ;  or  at  leaft  fees  her  on 
the  Brink  of  it,  without  Ipeaking  a  Word  for 
her  Prefervation  ?  How  dreadful  are  thofe 
Friendftiips,  how  prepofterous  that  Silence,, 
where  a  young  Gentleman  fees  his  Compa¬ 
nion,  his  Fellow-Clerk,  levelling  at  the  De- 
ftrudlion  of  an  innocent  Girl,  and  not  have  th® 

Soul; 
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Spul  to  declare  the  guilty  Dcfign  till  too  late  ? 
Or,  finally,  where  is  the  Senfe,  the  Good- 
Nature,  or  the  Juftice  of  her  who  fees  a  Bro¬ 
ther  taking  fatal  Steps,  about  to  injure  an- 
‘  other’s  Virtue,  or  marry  a  Beggar,  or  ruin 
himfelf,  and,  as  far  as  he  has  Power,  his  Pa¬ 
rents  too,  without  once  ftriking  at  the  Root, 
by  difcovering  his  vicious  Intentions  and  Prac¬ 
tices  ?  Who  that  can  diftinguifh  Right  from. 
Wrong,  but  muft  fee  the  Injuftice  of  this  Si¬ 
lence  ?  Parents  therefore  fhould  animate  their 
Children  with  a  Refolution  never  to  enter  into 
thefe  falfe  Fricndfhips,  never  to  promife  what 
is  in  its  Nature  wrong,  nor  ever  to  promote  or 
connive  at  another’s  Harm,  if  in  their  Power 
to  redrefs  or  prevent  it.  But  farther.  Parents, 
in  forming  their  Childrens  Minds,  are  in 
many  Cafes  to  adapt  their  Inftrudlions  to  the 
Station  of  Life  they  are  expeiled  to  ad  in. 
Thofe  of  Condition  muft  not  fee  their  Pa¬ 
rents  injured,  efpecially  in  a  Matter  of  any 
•  Moment,  and  negled  to  remove  the  Fault : 

thofe  who  are  to  ferve,  bcfides  Duty  and  Rc- 
!  fped,  owe  Juftice ;  therefore  muft  not  only 
;  be  faithful  in  their  own  Adious,  but  difeover 
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any  red  Injuftice  in  thofe  of  others  5  and  par¬ 
ticularly  they  muft  deteft  with  honeft  Scorn 

% 

the  being  privy  to  an  underhand  Match.  Lay¬ 
ing  Schemes,  conveying  Letters,  Concealments 
from  the  Parents,  or  Denials  where  Danger  i^ 
fufpedled,  or  otherwife  contributing  to  the 
Ruin  of  a  young  Matter  or  Lady,  even  tho' 
they  could  make  their  own  Fortune  by  being 
in  the  Secret,  are  Aftions  ever  to  be  fliunned, 
as  they  are  bafe  in  their  Nature,  and  grofsly 
unjutt. 

The  latt  Source  of  Injuttice  is  Revenge.  I 
have  faid  before,  that  pure  Morality  teaches 
us  to  throw  a  Veil  over  others  Faults ;  I  may 
with  equal  Truth  fay,  it  obliges  us  to  forgive 
Injuries.  For  altho'  it  is  a  Juttice  due  to  our- 
felves  to  maintain  our  Right,  yet  the  fame 
Self-Juttice  requires  us  to  forgive  thofe  by 
whom  we  have  been  wrong’d.  If  we  can  re¬ 
move  an  Injury,  w“e  may,  and  ought ;  but 
Revenge  is  not  the  W  eapon  we  are  to  ufe  for 
that  Purpofe.  Whatever  fires  our  Revenge, 
is  apt  to  cloud  our  Reafon  \  Men  therefore 
who  meditate  Revenge,  feldom  have  Reafon 

for 
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for  their  Guide  ;  and  he  who  forfakes  Reafon, 
is  a  bad  Judge  how  far  Revenge  fhould  be 
carried.  If  we  mentally  furvey  a  revengetal 
^  Man,  how  melancholy  is  the  View  !'  What 
Agitations  in  his  Mind !  what  Fluttcrino-s  in. 
his  Heart !  All  Nature  feems  convuifed  with- 
‘  in  him  !  and 5  in  the  Midft  of  his  Self-torture, 

I  his  only  Thoughts  are,  whether  he  fhall  ruin, 

I  or  be  ruined  j  murder,  or  be  murdered  !  But  if 
'wc  go  farther,  and  behold  this  Man  in  the 
A<ftion  he  has  fo  eagerly  fought  for,  or  carry 
;  our  Ideas  to  the  Confequences  of  it,  we  muft 
tremble  with  Pity.  His  Countenance  is  an  In¬ 
dex  of  his  Mind  :  what  Fury  on  his  Brow; 

I  what  Fire  darts  from  his  Eyes  3  what  Malice, 

^  in  confufed,  imperfedt  Accents,  flows  from  his 
Lips  3  and  what  frantic  Rage  poffefTes  his  Soul ! 
Sometimes  a  Duel  is  to  repair  the  Injury ; 
dreadful  Situation  !  fince  whichfoever  falls, 
the  Calamity  is  inexpreffible.  M^ho  can  recall 
the  Blood  once  fpilt,  the  Life  once  loft  ?  who 
^can  confole  the  wretched  Survivor,  when  Re- 
fvenge  is  glutted,  and  Refledtion  calls  him  back 
,to  himfelf  ?  or  can  the  Receiver  of  the  Chal¬ 
lenge  draw  Confblation  in  his  future  Life,  from 
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a  falfe  Point  of  Honour  ?  no^  no  ^  it  is  all  De- 
lufion  i  and  independent  of  the  Crimes  Which 
gave  Rife  to  it,  the  Deed  itfelf  is  grofs  Injuf- 
tice.  Revenge  puts  on  miiny  Shupes .  fome, 
feek  it  not  in  Blood,  yet,  with  equal  Fury, 
hunt  another  to  Ruin  and  Death  by  unjuft 
Law-fuits.  What  Havock  does  this  make  ! 
How  many  fall  from  Affluence  to  W ant,  from 
Splendor  to  a  Goal,  thro’  the  Inveteracy  of 
Revenge  !  Not  all  the  Conceffions  of  the 
Qppoftte  Party,  not  all  the  Teais  of  liis^lVife, 
nor  the  impending  Ruin  of  his  Children,  can 
appeafe  the  Revengeful  i  Savage-like,  he  quits  ' 
not  his  Plold  till  his  Fury  is  glutted,  till  his  Ad— 
verfary  is  deftroyed.  Befides  thefe,  there  are 
many  other  Species  of  Revenge,  lefs  obvious 
indeed,  but  perhaps  not  lefs  criminal ;  there 
are  Men  whofe  Fury  is  lefs,  but  whofe  Ma¬ 
lice  is  equal :  Men  with  cooler  Heads,  but 
with  inveterate  Hearts.  Injuries,  whether  : 
fancied  or  real,  feize  the  Heart  of  the  Revenge¬ 
ful,  and  havifig  once  taken  place,  a  thoufand 
things  are  machinated  for  Retaliation  of  the  ; 
Offence  :  every  good  Office  ceafes ;  ill  Offices  ■ 

take  place  of  them  ;  cruel  to  their  Charafter  i 
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vvlien  cibfcut  j  arrogant  and  difdainiul  to  tlicir 
Perron  when  prerent  5  their  Reputation  torn 
to  Pieces  j  Faire  G-onrtrudtions  put  on  their  moft 
innocent  Adtions ;  and  every  finifter  Means 
uPed  to  ftrip  them  of  Fame,  and  Fortune  j 
nay  even  of  Bread.  See  here  the  dreadful 
Pailion  of  Revenge  ;  view  the  Cruelty  on  one 
iSide,  the  ruinous  Effedls  on  the  other.  What 
iCare  then  fliould  Parents  take  to  banifh  it  from 
their  Childrens  Hearts,  feeing  it  is  the  Source 
of  Mifery  to  themfelves,  and  Deftrudlion  to 
iothers  !  Let  them  labour  to  ftifle  the  firft  Re- 
Tentments;  let  them  fpeak  to  their  Under- 
handings  as  they  advance.  As  Xouthis  natu¬ 
rally  full  of  Fire,  while  their  Judgment  is 
weak,  they  are  eafily  mifled  by  falfe  Notions 
of  Honour  ;  but  where  Malice  refides  in  their 
Hearts,  it  will  demand  the  utmoft  Pains  to 
root  it  out :  hill  all  fhould  aim  at  effeding  it. 
To  this  End,  befides  checking  the  earlieft  Re¬ 
sentments,  let  Parents  paint  in  the  livelieft  Co- 
i  lours’  the  Deformity  of  Revenge  ;  let  them 
ifliew  how  much  it  deftroys  their  own  inward 
I  Peace  ;  let  them  counterad  the  Paffion  by  en- 
I  couraging  in  them  Meeknefs,  Clemency  and 
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Love ;  and  above  all,  prove  to  them  how  much 
they  link  beneath  the  Dignity  of  human  Na¬ 
ture,  how  much  they  injure  themfelves,  and 
how  unjuft  they  are  to  Society  in  every  Adliion 
that  is  accompanied  with  Revenge ;  but  par¬ 
ticularly  where  Life,  Health,  Fame,  Peace, 
or  Property  are  affedted  by  it. 

I 

Thus  much  have  I  faid  to  fhev/  the  Necef- 
fity  Parents  are  under  of  teaching  their  Chil¬ 
dren  the  Knovv^ledge  and  Love  of  that  great 
Bond  of  Society,  Juftice  :  it  demands  indeed 
much  more  Labour  to  difcufs  every  Point  3  but 
I  perfuade  myfelf,  that  if  their  Flearts  are  duly 
imprefted  with  the  Principles  here  laid  down, 
they  will  be  animated  to  know  and  pradlife 
every  other  Adi  of  Juftice  which  their  various 
Stations  in  Life  offer  them  the  Occalions  of. 
Virtues  beget  Virtues ;  one  Adi  of  Equity 
will  lead  them  to  a  fecond^  a  fecond  will 
warm  them  to  the  Execution  of  a  third  :  a 
Self-denial  of  little  irregular  things,  will  makej 
way  for  the  Entrance  of  Reafon  3  and  Reafoni 
exercifed  on  the  folid  Principles  of  Juftice,  wilb 

enablei 
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enable  them  to  conquer  every  lawlefs  Defire, 


every  turbulent  Paffion. 


Notwithftanding  what  has  been  laid  thro’ 
the  Courfe  of  this  Attempt,  of  conquering 
our  Paffions,  it  is  not  to  be  underdood  that 


we  are  to  be  paffive,  fpiritlefs,  and  infipid ; 


far  from  it  ^  this  would  be  fruftrating  the  De- 
fign  of  Providence.  We  are  under  Reafon’s 
Guide,  to  enjoy  our  own  Minds  with  honeft 
Freedom;  and  he  who  has  a  warm  Heart, 


I  a  chearful  Mind,  and  a  frank  Behaviour,  bids 
faireft  for  being  a  good  Man.  But  what  ir- 
I  refiftibly  proves  us  defign’d  for  an  adtive  State, 

■  is,  the  Virtue  of  Fortitude.  Fortitude  is  Pa- 

V 

i  tience  improv’d  ;  it  is  Courage  exalted  ;  it  is 
'  that  Virtue  which  enables  us  not  only  to  bear 
Sicknefs,  Pain,  Difgrace,  and  Poverty,  but 
arms  us  with  Power  either  to  conquer  thefe 
Evils,  or  at  lead  fo  to  weaken  their  Force  that 

1 

'  they  may  not  bear  too  hard  upon  us.  In  view- 
i  ing  Mankind  in  general,  or  if  each  view$ 
I  himfelf  in  particular,  it  will  be  found  that 
I  Life  is  imbitter’d  a  thoufand  Ways;  all  have 
their  own  Troubles,  all  feel  their  different  Suf¬ 


fering 
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ferings ;  fome  indeed  tafte  fo  little  of  the 
Sweets  of  Life,  or  have  them  fo  ftrongly 
impregnated  wdth  Sorrows,  that  they  are 
fcarce  fenfible  of  their  Relifli  :  Fortitude  alone 
then  is  the  Remedy  for  thefc  Evils  5  and  there¬ 
fore  ftiould  be  the  Objedl:  of  every  one’s  Study. 
With  this  Weapon  we  are  enabled  to  face 
every  Danger,  to  encounter  every  Trouble, 
and  to  ftruggle  with  every  Difficulty  :  it  is  the 
Inftrument  Providence  has  kindly  put  into  our 
Hands  5  and  not  to  ufe  it,  is  the  higheft  In¬ 
gratitude,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  being  ig¬ 
norant  of  our  own  Happinefs.  Parents  then 
cannot  juftify  the  Negledt  of  this  Virtue  to 

their  Children  :  and  it  is  from  this  Knowledge 

« 

of  Life,  that  I  have  already  propofed,  in  Com- 
paffion  and  Regard  ’to  their  future  Happinefs, 
that  they  familiarize  them,  with  all  the  Ten- 
dernefsof  good  Parents,  tolittleDifappointments 
wffiile  young  ;  that  they  may  be  arm’d  to  bear 
greater  as  they  ought.  All  irregular  Defires  we 
fhould  difclaim  from  our  Hearts;  but  even  with 
regard  to  thofe  which  are  in  their  Nature  inno¬ 
cent,  lawful,  and  reafonable,  how  often  are 
we  difippointed  !  How  then  will  Children  as 

they 
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I  they  advance,  ftruggle  with  Difappointments, 
if  Strangers  to  the  proper  Guide,  if  unac¬ 
quainted  with  Fortitude  ? 

I 

But  here  I  muft  obferve,  that  many  things 
are  looked  upon  as  grievous  Evils,  which,  if 
confidered  in  a  proper  Light,  are  no  Evils  at 
all :  and  to  what  is  this  owing  ? '  certainly  to 

I  the  erroneous  Meafures  taken  at  fetting:  out. 
The  Eagernefs  of  Children  after  every  new 
Trifle,  the  Defire  of  engaging  in  whatever  is 
called  Pleafure,  and  the  early  Pafiion  for  Drefs 
and  Show,  makes  them  earneft  to  have  their 
Humour  comply’d  with.  Now  as  many  of 

I  thefe  things  are  highly  improper,  gratifying 

I  their  Demands  muft  be  an  Error  more  or  lefs ; 

1/ 

but  this  is  the  leaft  Part  of  the  Evil :  the  Har 
bit  of  having  all  they  defire  encreafes  with 
their  Years;  and  without  confidering  whe¬ 
ther  the  Things  they  feek  are  neceffary  or 
reafonable,  they  purfue  their  Defires,  and  are 
wretched  when  difappointed.  Hence  arife 
many  of  the  Paflions  which  difturb  the  Oeco- 
nomy  of  Families,  and  fill  the  World  with 
i  Piforder  :  Men  difappointed  in  their  Bufmefs, 

T  4  and 
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and  crofs’d  in  their  Will,  burft  into  Rage,  or 
contrail:  a  Fretfulnefs  which  makes  them  un¬ 
happy  in  themfelves,  and  painful  to  all  who 
fee  or  feel  the  Elfeils  of  it :  and  Women  who 
have  been  ufed  in  Childhood  to  conquer  their 
Parents,  and  in  Youth  all  the  World,  who 
have  been  conftantly  addreffed  in  the  Lan¬ 
guage  of  Romances,  and  have  been  vainly 
taueht  to  think  the  Men  their  Slaves;  Wo- 
men,  1  fay,  who  are  thus  educated,  are  but 
very  ill  prepared  to  meet  Difappointments : 
the  fil'd  Oppofition  throws  them  into  Fits, 
whence  follow  Vapours,  Melancholy  and  In¬ 
dolence  ;  the  next  kindles  their  Refentment, 
which  agitates  the  Mind,  fpoils  the  Features 
by  tearing  off  the  natural  Softnefs  of  the  Coun¬ 
tenance,  and  puts  the  fweeteft  Temper  into  a 
’Ferment;  and,  if  a  Hufband  be  the  Objedl  of 
it,  his  great  Odds  but  a  fhort  Time  creates 
either  an  unjuft  Coldiiefs,  or  a  fixed  Averfion. 
Mr.  Locke ^  fenhble  of  the  Danger  of  irregular 
Indulgence,  thus  defcribes  the  Situation  of  a 
fondled  Son.  “  He  that  hath  been  ufed  to 
have  his  Will  in  every  thing  as  long  as  he 
was  in  Coats,  why  ihould  we  think  it 

ftrange 
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ftrange  that  he  fliould  delire  It,  and  con- 
‘‘  tend  for  it  Hill,  when  he  is  in  Breeches  ? 
Indeed,  as  he  grows  towards  a  Man,  Age 
fhews  his  Faults  the  more  ;  fo  that  there 
‘‘  are  few  Parents  then  fo  blind  as  not  to  fee 
them,  few  fo  infenlible  as  not  to  feel  the 
‘‘  ill  Effefts  of  their  own  Indulgence.  He 
‘‘  had  the  Will  of  his  Maid  before  he  could 
fpeak  or  go  5  he-had  the  Mallery  of  his 
Parents  ever  fmce  he  could  prattle  3  and 
why,  now  he  is  grown  up,'  is  ftronger  and 
wifer  than  he  was  then,  why  now  of  a  fud- 
den  Ihould  he  be  reftrained  and  curbed  ? 
Why  muft  he  at  feven,  fourteen,  or  twenty 
Years  old,  lofe  the  Privilege,  which  his  Pa¬ 
rents  Indulgence  till  then  fo  largely  allow¬ 
ed  him  From  all  this  it  is  evident,  that 
the  early  planting  of  regular  Defires,  check¬ 
ing  the  Growth  of  vicious  ones,  and  fuhjedl- 
ing  Paffion  to  Reafon,  are  the  great  Means  to 
lay  the  Foundation  of  Happinefs  in  our  Chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  fureft  Fence  againft  many  Evils 
they  would  otherwife  be  expofed  to  :  but  if 
after  all  this,  Sorrow,  Pain,  Difappointment, 
or  Poverty  be  their  Lot,  let  Parents  teach  them 
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to  meet  it  as  they  ought ;  teach  them  with 
firmeft  Refolutlon,  with  unfliaken  Conftaney, 
to  bear  up  againft  the  rude  Attack  3  and  teach 
them  that  the  only  way  to  leffen  the  Evils  they 
cannot  avoid,  is  to  adhere  infeparably  to  that 
heroic  Virtue  Fortitude. 

I  am  now  led  to  fpeak  of  Temperance  ; 

the  calmeft  Companion  of  the  Heart  of  Man. 
Temperance  is  the  Virtue  that  bridles  our  ir¬ 
regular  Defires ;  it  is  nearly  ally’d  to  Pru¬ 
dence,  and  has  a  clofe  Connexion  with  Juftice ; 
it  calms  Revenge,  and  quenches  the  Fire 
of  unjufL  Refentment ;  it  checks  the  Epicure, 
and  flops  the  riotous  Hand  of  the  Bacchanalian; 
it  extinguiilies  or  abates  the  Flames  of  Luft, 
and  banidies  every  lawlefs  Adtion  ;  it  filences 
the  flippant  detradling  Tongue,  and  gives  in 
its  flead  a  pleafing  Moderation  of  Speech  ; 
it  flints  the  Door  againft  Avarice,  and  proves 
experimentally,  that  Happinefs  does  not  con- 
fift  in  the  eager  Purfiiit  or  Acquifltion  of 
Riches,  but  in  a  contented  Mind  ;  it  'curbs  that 
ftrongeft  of  all  other  Pafflons,  Gaming,  and 
diftinguiflies  juftly  the  Abfurdity  and  Folly 

of 
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of  making  that  a  dangerous  Trade,  which  was 
only  defign’d  as  a  Relaxation  and  an  Amufe- 
ment :  Temperance,  in  a  word,  is  the  Parent 
of  many  Virtues  ;  the  Parent  of  Peace,  Prof- 
perity,  Health  and  Joy.  But  while  thefe  are 
Truths  acknowledged  and  received,  how  comes 
it  that  we  know  fo  little  of  the  Pradlice  of 
them  ?  How  comes  it  that  in  general  thefe 
are  mere  Matters  of  Speculation  ?  Alas !  the 
^  Spring  is  tainted  in  the  Source.  We  are  in¬ 
temperate  in  our  very  Cradles ;  no  wonder 
therefore  if  we  remain  fo  our  whole  Lives. 
We  are  born  with  irregular  Appetites ;  and 
which,  thro’  Errors  in  Judgment,  or-  mifta- 
ken  Fondnefs,  are  daily  rendered  ftill  more 
fo.  But  let  us  leave  thefe  melancholy  Reflec-- 
tions,  and  confider  the  Advantages  we  enjoy, 
the  Privileges  we  are  inverted  with.  Provi¬ 
dence,  kind  Providence,  has  given  us  Reafon 
for  our  Guide  ;  and  Reafon  will  condudl  us  to 

Temperance. - Nothing  can  be  more  rtrange 

to  all  Obfervation,  than  the  Practice  of  for- 
faking  Temperance  ^  lince  every  Day’s  Expe¬ 
rience  proves  to  us,  that  Intemperance  pro¬ 
duces  the  very  oppofite  to  what  we  feek,  Sup- 
I  port 
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pofe  when  a  Child  is  born,  we  allc  the  Parents 
what  it  is  they  wifh  in  that  Child  ;  they  willan- 
fwer,Life.  But  as  Life  alone,  that  is,  mere  Exif- 
tence,  may  by  Infirmity  or  other  Accidents  be 
very  wretched,  they  will  naturally  wi£h  for 
Health  and  Happinefs.  Well  then,  Life, 
Health,  and  Happinefs  are  the  general  Wifiies 
of  Parents  for  their  Children,  Now  let  us  fee 
how  their  Wilhes  are  likely  to  fucceed.  Their 
firfi:  Step  is  ufually  a  fhameful  Negleft  of  the  ^ 
Food  of  Nature,  the  Bread: ;  the  next,  a  blind 
Gratification  of  their  Will ;  the  third,  an  al- 
moft  total  Negleft  of  their  Manners;  and  a 
fourth,  the  cherifliing  in  them  every  irregular 
Aftedlion.  Where  then  is  the  Wonder  that 
Parents  are  difappointed  ?  Life  and  Health  de¬ 
pend  on  proper  Food  and,  other  judicious  Ma^ 
nagement  on  one  part ;  and  if  fick,  an  Obedi¬ 
ence  to  Remedies  on  the  other  part ;  and  Hap¬ 
pinefs  effentially  depends  in  the  firft  place  on 
Heakh  ;  in  the  next,  on  the  due  Government  of 
our  Senfes,  Affecflions  and  Paflions.  See  here 
how  much  Mankind  deviate  from  themfelves ; 
how  far  they  depart  from  their  own  Principles, 
But  wliat  then  is  the  Remedy  ?  nothing  more 

obvious 
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obvious.  Let  Parents  exercife  their  Reafon  in. 
all  the  Steps  they  take  for  their  Childrens  Wel¬ 
fare  1  let  them  examine  Right  and  Wrong ; 
let  them  not  only  avoid  Paflion,  but  labour  to 
corredl  their  own  Errors  of  Judgment,  that 
they  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  prevent  them 
in  their  Children ;  but  particularly,  let  them 
fix  in  them  the  Knowledge,  Love,  and  Habit 
of  Temperance. 

Thefe  Rules  will  doubtlefs  be  an  Infringe¬ 
ment  on  thofe  Liberties  Parents  ufually  take 
in  indulging  their  Childrens  Stomachs ;  and 
it  will  be  a  greater  in  the  Reftraint  it  lays  on 
their  growing  Paflions  :  but  they  muft  con¬ 
vince  them  of  the  Purity  of  their  Intentions 
by  fpeaking  to  their  Under ftandings  ;  not  all 
at  once,  but  by  Degrees,  as  they  open  and  gain 
Strength ;  fo  that  Step  by  Step  they  may  point 
out  to  them  the  Lovelinefs,  the  Pleafure,  and 
the  Advantages  of  this  uncommon  Virtue.  I 
fay  nothing  here  of  the  State  of  Childhood, 
becaufe  it  is  already  underftood  that  Parents 
have  their  Childrens  Health  regulated  by  pro¬ 
per  Management,  and  their  Minds  docile  thro* 

the 
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the  Force  of  Obedience^  but  when  Drefs,  Plea-» 
fure.  Company,  Feafting,  or  whatever  fubjeflrs 
us  to  be  intemperate,  come  into  Play,  as  they 
are  Adtions  which  always  caufe  a  Struggle^ 
more  or  lefs,  between  Paffion  and  Reafon,  it 
demands  the  greateft  Care  and  Attention  of 
Parents  tp  win  them  to  a  Love  of  Tempe-  : 
ranee. 

I 

j 

An  eafy  Submiffion  to  our  Lot  in  Life  is  one  I 
of  the  greateft  Attainments  towards  HappL  : 
nefs.  View  a  young  Lady  with  a  ftrong  Paf¬ 
fion  for  Drefs  ;  every  new  thing  ftrikes  her  j  | 
one  Companion  has  a  richer  Silk  than  her  | 
felf ;  another  has  the  fweeteft  Lace  ihe  ever  | 
faw  ;  a  third  has  Ear-rings  ten  times  hand- 
fomer  than  her  own ;  ftie  burns  with  Impa¬ 
tience  to  equal  them,  and  that  granted,  new 
things  arife,  and  the  others  areoldtho'  not  worn 
out;  that  is,  her  Relifii  for  them  is  loft. 
Thus  a  continual  round  of  Fafhions  keep  her 
inceffantly  anxious ;  and  tho'  perhaps  fhe  pof- 
fefles  every  thing,  flie  enjoys  nothing.  Not 
fo  the  calmer  well  inftrufted  Fair ;  ftie  confi- 
dersthatProprietyof  Drefs  is  v/hat  fuits  her  Sta¬ 
tion 
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tion  5  and  covets  not  another's  Jewels :  fhe 
wears  without  a  Bluih  a  meaner  Silk  than  her 
meaner  Companion  ;  and  free  from  the  Ex¬ 
tremes  of  Negligence  or  Pride,  fheis  qualify’d 
for  all  the  Dignity  that  Drefs  can  give  her ; 
but  is  equally  happy  in  an  inferior  Appearance. 
Thus  too  it  happens  with  our  Sons.  One  is  in 
the  continual  Purfuit  of  Pleafure,  has  a  thou- 
fand  Contrivances  to  reach  a  Play,  a  Ball,  or 
a  Horfe-race ;  and  is  miferable  if  thefe  things 
are  going  on  without  him  :  while  another, 
awaken’d  by  Reafon,  and  check’d  by  Tempe¬ 
rance,  takes  thefe  things  as  they  come  3  neither 
infipidly  refufes  the  Chearfulnefs  of  an  En¬ 
tertainment,  nor  is  difturb’d  of  his  Reft,  or 
lofes  either  his  Temper  or  his  Appetite,  if 
he  is  difappointed.  Such  is  the  Difference  be¬ 
tween  Paftion  and  Reafon,  fuch  the  genuine 
Effects  of  Temperance. 

\ 

Temperance,  as  I  obferv’d  before,  is  clofely 
conneded  with  Juftice  ;  that  is,  whatever  thro’ 
Intemperance  affefts  our  Health,  or  endangers 
our  Lives,  muft  be  unjuft.  What  can  be  more 
amazing  than  the  falfe  Judgment  of  Mankind 


even 
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even  in  the  moft  obvious  things !  All  allow  that 
we  have  no  Right  voluntarily  to  throw  away  that 
Lifewhich  Providence  has  given  us^  on  the  con- 
trary,  weare  bound  to  fupport  it,  even  under  the 
Preffure  of  Pain  and  Sorrow,  to  the  laft  Moment. 
How  comes  it  then  that  while  this  is  acknow¬ 
ledged,  while  Men  juftly  fhrink  with  Horror 
at  the  very  Thought  of  Self-murder,  they 
have  the  Hardinefs  to  dally  with  fome  mur¬ 
derous  Inftrument  ?  All  the  Arguments  that 
are  brought  againft  Suicide,  v/hether  by  Sword, 
Piftol,  Laudanum  or  Arfenic,hold  good  in  fome 
Degree  in  the  Point  before  us.  The  oftener  a 
Building  is  fliock’d,  the  fooner  will  it  decay ; 
the  more  Violence  is  us’d  to  a  delicate  Machine, 
the  fooner  will  it  be  deftroy’d  ;  and  no  Ma¬ 
chine  is  fo  exquilitely  delicate  as  Man.  Now 
as  every  Species  of  Excefs,  Riot  and  Debau¬ 
chery  is  a  Shock  given  to  our  Frame,  it  muft 
naturally  impair  our  Health,  and  confequently 
fhorten  our  Lives.  Many  things  tend  to  effedt 
this,  that  Men  in  general  are  Strangers  to  ;  but 
there  are  others  they  are  too  fenfible  of,  yet. 
attempt  not  to  remove,  nay  plunge  themfelves 
into.  Here  then  appears  the  Neceffity  of 

Tempe- 
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Temperance ;  here  we  fee  the  great  Obligation 
of  Parents  to  their  Children  in  this  Point : 
fince  they  are  not  only  accountable  for  their 
Happinefs,  but  even  for  their  Health  and  Lives. 
To  conclude,  let  Parents  inculcating  this 
V^irtue  diffuade  their  Children  from  every  ir¬ 
regular  Attachment,  and  convince  them  that 
10  intemperate  Affeftions  are  juftifiable  ;  that 


Delides  avoiding  thofe  irregular  Paffions  which 


pay  be  faid  to  relide  in  the  Soul,  there  are 
pthers  that  dwell  on  the  Senfes,  equally  capa- 
3le  of  deftroying  us  3  particularly  an  unhap- 
)y  Attachment  to  fleeping,  eating,  drinking, 
.nd  many  other  things  in  their  Nature  not 
)nly  innocent  but  indifpenfably  neceifary  ;  yet, 
)y  the  frequent  grievious  Abufe  of  them,  made 
he  Inftruments  of  our  Deftrudtion. 


Thefe  are  the  things  I  had  to  offer  on  the 
^art  of  Manners  3  thefe  are  the  Steps  I  have 
Iready  in  great  meafure  taken  with  my  own 
^^hildren,  and  thefe  the  Sentiments  I  wiili  to 
ifpire  them  with.  If  therefore,  as  general 
^aws,  they  are  equally  applicable  to  others, 
ay  prefenting  them  in  Print  will  I  hope  be 
I  U  conlider'd 
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confider’d  with  the  fame  Candor  they  are  of-  *■ 
fered.  But  notwithftanding  what  has  already  i 
been  faid,  Parents  have  ftill  much  to  do.  To  c 
keep  up  the  Spirit  of  Government,  they  muft  f 
conftantly  remember  that  Nature  and  Reafon  ^ 

are  to  be  their  Guides  t  if  we  diifoit  N^ature.  ^ 

( 

our  Children  will  be  prepofterous  Figures ;  ii 
and  if  we  banifli  Reafon,  they  will  be  Brutes  j; 
or  Monfters.  Parents  muft  remember  too,  j: 
that  it  is  not  for  themfelves  that  they  labour  to  |; 
train  up  their  Children  in  Order,  Obedience, 
and  Knowledge ;  there  muft  be  no  felf-point-  t) 
ed  Views,  no  Pride,  no  Difpofitions  to  tyran-  j( 
nife  over  their  own  Flefti  and  Blood  ;  thefe  |[ 
are  Motives  unworthy  a  Place  in  any  Parent’s  ,f: 
Breaft.  Their  principal  Aim  muft  be  to  make  s; 

their  Children  happy,  by  making  them  wife  d 
and  good  ;  and  if  they  fucceed  herein,  fo;l 
much  Happinefs  will  be  refledred  back  on  them-  t 
felves  as  will  amply  reward  all  their  Labours.;' 
But  they  muft  not  ftop  even  here ;  tho’  this|i 
Defigh  is  noble,  they  fhould  have  a  nobler  yeti 
in  view ;  that  is,  the  univerfal  Good  of  Man-|i 
kind :  ’tis  too  narrow  a  Good  that  feeks  itfelf| 
alone ;  Children  muft  therefore  be  animatedl 
I  byt 
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by  their  Parents  with  all  thofe  Virtues  that  will 
make  them  dear  and  valuable  to  Society.  Now 
'  what  Chance  is  there  that  Children  will  corne 
on  the  Stage  of  Life  with  the  neceffary  Requi- 
lites,  unlefs  due  Pains  are  taken  to  mould  and 
temper  their  Hearts,  to  form  their  Minds, 
and  cultivate  their  Underftandings  ?  Mr.  Pope, 
in  his  ElTay  on  Man,  after  labouring  to  prove 
j  for  what  End  we  are  in  being,  what  Good  we 
I  are  to  purfue,  and  what  Evil  avoid,  concludes, 

!  “  that  all  our  Knowledge  is  ourfelves  to  know.” 
j  If  then  this  Self-knowledge  is  of  fuch  vaft 
I  Importance  for  the  fecuring  our  Happinefs 
I  even  m  a  moral  Senfe,  and  is  fo  very  difficult 
to  be  attained  j  furely  Parents  are  under  the 
higheft  Obligation  to  their  Children  of  im¬ 
proving  every  Means  within  their  reach,  for 
the  gaining  this  only  true  Philofopher’s  Stone. 
The  End,  as  Philofophers  agree,  is  the  firft 
thing  in  the  Intention  ;  but  the  Means  to  at¬ 
tain  that  End  are  furely,  in  the  Cafe  before  us, 
either  but  little  known,  or  little  praftifed  5  elfe 

Ve  fhould  not  fee  fuch  daily  and  grievous  Mif- 
takes  committed  in  the  training  up  our  little 
'Offspring;  nor  fuch  a  continued  Chain  of  Vice, 

U  2  Folly, 
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Folly,  and  Ignorance,  as  is  the  general  Refult  I 
of  this  miftaken  Manners,  this  want  of  Self-  \ 
knowledge,  I 

i 

I 

But  here  I  muft  caution  my  Readers  notj 
to  bewilder  themfelves  in  a  Maze  of  fanciedf 
Difficulties  ;  not  to  throw  afide  thefe  Inftruc-j 
tions  as  ufeful  or  prafbicable  to  none  but  thofei; 
of  Genius,  Learning,  and  great  Abilities :  the)' 
Light  of  Nature  and  Reafon  beams  ftrongly  on; 
us  all  5  and  Parents,  as  I  have  before  ob-i 
ferved,  have  it  greatly  in  their  Power  to  regu-f 
late  their  Childrens  Conduft :  fm^after  all,  ill 
mull  be  confeffed,  that  k  is  not  fo  much  thail 
Parents  do  not  know,  as  that  they  want  th4 
Will,  to  ad:  rightly.  But  I  hope,  that  fuclj 
as  are  really  ignorant,  will  here,  in  Ibme  mea-t: 
fure,  be  informed  ;  fuchas  already  know,  will 
here  be  induced  to  praftile  :  lince  by  avoidinji 
the  Errors  too  o-enerally  run  into,  fo  much' 
folid  Good  \vill  enfue.  But,  to  return  baclji 
again  :  where  or  how  are  we  to  begin  ?  Why— i 
(as  has  already  been  advanc’d)  by  Authorityji 
Authority  is  undoubtedly  the  lirft  Means  tO'l 
wards  attaining  this  great  End  5  the  othe:| 

Meani: 
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Means  are,  a  Ready  Attention  to  the  various 
;  Tempers  of  our  Children ;  a  ftrift  Guard 
over  our  own  Conduct ;  a  watchful  Eye  on 
theirs ;  joined  to  a  ferious  Pfadlice  of  every 
Leffon  for  their  Improvement :  to  which  we 
are  to  add,  fuch  an  Education  as  is  fuitable  to 
our  Sphere  in  Life. 


U  3  E  D  U- 
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DUCATION  is  a  very  extenfive  Sub- 
Jl„j  jeil  3  it  is  a  vaft  Field  to  expatiate  in  ; 
and  has  employed  the  Thoughts  a3,id  Pens  of 
many  great  Men,  with  whom  I  pretend  not  j 
to  vie  :  I  confefs  myfelf  far  unequal  to  the 
Tafk;  and  pei*haps  the  greateft  Service  I  can 
do  my  Readers,  is  to  inform  them,  that,  be- 
fdes  the  ancient  Writers,  the  Archbifhop  of  ; 
Cambray^  T^anaquil  Faber y  Mr.  hockey  Mon- 
lieur  Croufaz,  and  Monlieur  RolHuy  with  fome 
others  ftill  later,  laave  handled  this  important 
Subject.  To  thele  then  I  refer  them,  as  great  : 
and  ufeful  Guides  3  but  not  to  thefe  alone  3 
they  muft  go  farther  ;  and  apply  to  thofe,  | 
whofe  Province  it  is  to  reduce  the  Theory  of  I 
of  thefe  to  Pradtice  :  fuch  are  many  of  our  1 
living  Guides  3  who  tho’  they  have  not  per-  ; 
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haps  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  Writ¬ 
ings,  are  notwithftanding  defervedly  eminent 
for  their  Skill  in  teaching. 

Nor  is  Education  what  I  principally  engaged 
in,  in  this  Treatife  ;  Manners  alone,  I  have 
declared  to  be  my  Defign ;  and  if  I  can  do  the 
prefent  or  future  Age  any  real  Service  by  the 
Plan  of  puerile  Government  already  laid  down, 

I  {liall  be  happy  In  conlidering  myfelf  as  a 
ufeful  Member  of  Society.  Still  it  will  appear 
that  Education  and  Manners  have  fo  great  a 
Connexion,  that  they  are  not  always  to  be  fe- 
parated  :  many  of  the  Writers  on  thefe  Sub- 
jeffcs  have  conlidered  them  as  one  and  the 
fame  thing ;  many  juft  Sentiments  are  im¬ 
bibed  at  the  fame  time  that  we'  are  acquiring 
Languages,  and  other  Parts  of  Learning;  and 
notwithftanding  a  Truth  which  was  advanced 
at  our  firft  fetting  out,  that  much  Manners 
might  be  acquired  without  School-learning, 
yet  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  they  ought  to  rife 
in  proportion  to  the  Education  beftowed  on  us. 
Two  things  therefore  I  aim  at  in  purfuing  this 
Subject,  without  attempting  to  teach,  or  in- 

U  4  vading 
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vading  the  Province  of  the  Pr-eceptor ;  the  one, 
to  point  out  what  feems  neceffary  for  both 
Boys  and  Girls,  in  different  Spheres  of  Life,  to 
learn  or  avoid ;  the  other,  to  iliew  how  far  the 
Education  beftowed  on  them  is  applicable  to  the 
Improvement  of  their  Manners ;  or  to  their 
Engagement  in  any  Art,  Profefhon,  or  Sci¬ 
ence, 

✓ 

As  entering  on  the  Subjecl  of  Education 
will  naturally  carry  the  Ideas  of  Parents  back 
to  the  Childhood  of  their  Offspring,  I  will,  in 
Conformity  with  that,  fuppofe,  that  the  Rules 
already  laid  down  chiefly  regard  the  firft  Stage 
of  Life  }  at  moft,  that  they  are  the  Ground¬ 
work  of  a  future  Superftructure  :  this  granted, 
I  will  fuppofe  too,  that  Parents  have  employed 
thefe  firft  feven  Years  in  moulding  their  Chil¬ 
dren,  and  rendering  them  fo  far  pliable,  as 
readily  to  fubmit  to  whatever  theif  Parents 
think  proper  for  them  to  engage  in.  There 
is  a  ftrong  Paflion  in  many  Parents  to  have 
their  Children,  forward  and  early  in  their 
Learning ;  where  there  is  really  a  Genius,  a 
very  great  Propenfity  and  Aptnefs  to  learn^ 

this 
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this  may  certainly  not  only  be  allowed,  but 
improved ;  yet  in  general  I  think  very  little 
Account  is  to  be  made  of  what  they  can  learn 
before  feven  Years  old  :  it  is  commonly  Rote- 
work,  and  often  forgot  almoft  as  foon  as  learn¬ 
ed.  However,  let  thefe  things  be  taken  as 
they  are  found  :  if  a  Child  has  a  great  Quick- 
nefs  and  Facility  in  learning,  let  it  by  no 
Means  be  check’d ;  on  the  other  hand,  let  not 
another  be  feverely  chaftifed,  or  its  Life  ren¬ 
dered  miferable,  who  has  not  the  fame  early 
Aptnefs.  Thofe  who  would  avoid  Error  on 
this  Point  muft  confider,  that  a  Child’s  Me¬ 
mory  and  Judgment  are  yet  too  weak  to  be 
much  exercifed ;  that  clofe  Application  and 
intenfe  Labour  are  very  unfit  for  this  Infant 
Age  j  that  it  is  putting  their  tender  Minds  too 
much  upon  the  Stretch ;  and  endangers  either 
a  fix’d  Averfion  to  learn,  or  an  incurable  Dul- 
nefs :  let  them  farther  confider,  that  fuch  a 
quick  Child  as  I  have  been  fpeaking  of,  learns 
without  the  lead:  Difficulty ;  and  if  they  oblige 
one  of  another  Caft  to  learn  as  much  in  the 
fame  time,  it  is  odds  but  they  give  him  more 
Pajn  than  his  Frame  can  bear.  Parents  then 

mull: 
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jrmft  be  very  careful  to  avoid  thefe  firlf  Mi- 
ftalces  in  the  educating  their  Children  ;  fince 
from  a  natural  Fondnefs  to  have  them  appear 
to  Advantage,  they  often  thrufl:  them  on  things 
that  are  unfuitable  to  their  Age,  and  fuch  as* 
they  are  by  no  Means  qualified  to  undertake. 

It  muft  not  here  be  underftood,  that  nothing 
is  to  be  attempted  in  the  firft  Stage  of  Life  ; 
that  would  be  the  oppofite  Extreme  of  Error  ; 
and  playful  as  Children  ufually  are  at  that  Age, 
the  leaving  them  wholly  to  themfelves  for 
ieven  Years  would  be  not  only  injuring  their 
Capacities,  but  might  endanger  a  Habit  of 
Idlenefs  :  what  I  mean  is,  that  all  which  re¬ 
lates  to  Education  fhould  now  be  made  as  light, 
as  eafy,  and  as  pleafant  as  poffible ;  that,  as  I 
have  obferved  before.  Parents  fhould  take 
things  as  they  are,  and  not  be  diffatisfied  or 
difappointed,  if  they  find  no  extraordinary  Pro- 
grefs  made. 

But  this  firft  Stage  being  over,  the  Bufinefs 
becomes  ferious ;  they  are  now  to  enter  the 

Schools.  Parents  of  almoft  ever}'  Rank  aim, 

or 
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or  feem  to  aim,  at  giving  their  Children  Learn¬ 
ing  ;  ’tis  a  natural  Ambition,  and,  if  rationally 
I  ufed,  highly  laudable.  Thole  of  an  inferior 
Ckfs  fay,  with  a  fignificant  Shake  of  the  Head, 
’Tis  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  Scholar'!  True,  it  is 
fo  :  but  furely  it  is  a  fad  thing  to  be  a  learned 
Beggar ;  and  worfe  yet  to  be  a  learned  Block¬ 
head  :  an  unlearned  Cobler  is  a  Prince  to 
either  of  thefe.  To  judge  of  the  Propriety  of 
Education,  we  Ihould,  I  think,  argue  from  a 
Knowledge  of  Life  ;  for  as  no  one  furely  will 
'  fay  that  the  fame  Degree  of  it  is  equally  pro¬ 
per  for  all,  it  follows  of  courfe  that  it  will  be 
right  or  wrong,  in  proportion  to  our  Know¬ 
ledge  or  Ignorance  of  Mankind,  and  of  thofe 
Stations  wherein  it  is  lb  varioully  exercifed. 
Now  in  viewing  it  in  this  judicious  Light,  it 
appears  to  me,  that  the  Steps  frequently  taken 
by  Parents  in  the  educating  their  Children,  are 
in  many  refpefts  erroneous.  Nor  is  this  by 
any  means  to  be  afcribed  to  the  Teachers,  but 
to  the  Parents  ;  not  to  the  Plan,  but  to  the 
Execution  .  for  as  in  the  Order  of  Nature, 
every  thing  has  its  own  Sphere,  its  Province 
alTign  d  it,  which  cannot  be  departed  from 

without 
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without  Error ;  fo  in  the  various  Degrees  of 
Mankind,  if  a  proper  Regard  be  not  had  to 
Situation  and  Abilities,  the  Miftakes  commit¬ 
ted  in  educating  our  Children  muft  be  very 
many. 

At  the  fame  time  that  I  venture  to  think 
our  Notions  of  Education  fometimes  errone¬ 
ous,  I  confefs  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  fix 
precife  Rules  for  a  better ;  no  wonder  there¬ 
fore  if  I  err  in  the  Attempt ;  and  in  that  Cafe, 
I  hope,  the  Goodnefs  of  my  Intention  will 
plead  my  Excufe.  But  here  let  me  afk  a  na¬ 
tural  Qucftion  5  What  is  it  all  Mankind  aim 
at  in  the  Education  of  their  Children  ?  cer¬ 
tainly  to  give  them  fuch  a  Degree  of  Knowledge 
as  will  qualify  them  to  fill  fome  certain  Poft, 
fome  certain  Station  in  Life :  in  fhort,  to  fit 
them  for  an  Employment  fuited  to  their  Con¬ 
dition,  fuch  as  will  make  them  happy  in  them- 
felves,  and  ufeful  to  Society.  This,  I  fay,  is, 
or  ought  to  be  our  Aim  :  but  how  grievoufly 
do  we  pervert  it  ?  Parents  often  miftakenly 
foar  above  their  Reach ;  like  Adventurers  in 
a  Lottery,  all  gape  for  the  higheft  Prizes  5  all 

ambi- 
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ambitloufly  ftrive  to  make  their  Children  fome- 
thing  more  than  common,  fomething  above 
themfelves ;  and  by  thefe  Means  often,  very 
often,  overturn  and  utterly  ruin  them. 

The  principal  Aim  of  Parents  Ihould  be,  to 
know  what  Sphere  of  Life  their  Children  will 
adl  in  ;  what  Education  is  really  fuitable  for 
them ;  what  will  be  the  Confequence  of  ne¬ 
glecting  that;  and  what  Chance  a  fuperior 
Education  will  give  them  for  their  Advance¬ 
ment  to  Pojfts  of  Dignity.  I  grant,  it  is  Pity 
that  a  line  Genius  Ihould  be  uncultivated  and 
buried  in  Oblivion ;  but  furely  it  is  greater 
Pity  that  Parents  Ihould  fo  generally  miftake 
their  Childrens  Station,  Genius,  Capacity  and 
Inclinations,  as  they  generally  do  ;  nay  more, 
miftake  their  own  Capacity  too  ;  by  engaging 
them  in  things  above  their  Ability  to  condudl 
them  thro’.  The  firft  thing  many  Parents  do, 
is,  blindly  to  magnify  their  Childrens  Parts ; 
in  confequence  whereof  they  engage  them  in 
fuch  Studies  as  fquare  with  their  Fancy ;  they 
then  turn  their  Eyes  on  fome  few  great  Men, 
whofe  uncommon  Merit,  Genius,  or  Good- 

fortune 
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fortune  have  rais'd  them  to  confpicuous  Sta¬ 
tions  ;  and  thus,  in  the  Vanity  of  their  Hearts, 
conclude  their  Sons  are  to  be  Judges,  Bifhops, 
Generals,  and  I  know  not  what.  But  I  would 
here  earneftly  diffuade  Parents  from  this  capi-’ 
tal  Miftake  ;  indeed  it  feems  fo  glaringly  ab- 
furd,  that  I  am  furprized  it  ihould  be  fo  com¬ 
mon.  But  thofe  in  inferior  Stations  will  fay. 
May  we  not  then  give  our  Children  Educa¬ 
tion  ?  yes  certainly  :  but  it  fhould  be  a  fuitablc 
one.  What  then,  may  we  not  afpire  to  raife 
our  Children  in  the  World?  or  muft  they, 
from  Generation  to  Generation,  remain  Me¬ 
chanics,  Tradefmen,  or  the  like  ?  Let  me  not 
be  mifunderftood.  Every  one  fhould  look 
forward  j  there  is  a  necefTary  Degree  of  Spi¬ 
rit  becoming  all  Mankind  ;  but  then  to  be  ju¬ 
dicious,  it  muft  be  rational :  thus,  at  the  fame 
time  that  we  avoid  finking  into  Meannefs,  we 
muft  be  very  careful  not  to  tower  fo  high  as  to 
endanger  our  dafhing  down  into  Error. 

Education,  tho'  defign’d  to  lead  us  to  every 
Advantage,  is  often  beftowed  to  our  Dilad- 
vantage,  by  being  the  Caufe  of  many  Errors 

we 
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we  lliould  othervvife  have  efcaped.  Education 
is  often  wafted  on  us,  either  by  being  improper 
for  our  Station,  or  by  engaging  us  in  things 
we  are  unfit  for.  Education  is  a  Term  that 
often  mifleads  Parents  themfelves  j  for  many 
do  not  know  either  its  Extent  or  Ufe,  nor 
know  if  their  Children  poflefs  it  or  not.  Thefe 
things  confidered,  it  is  eafy  to  conclude  how 
common  an  erroneous  Education  muft  be  5 
and  how  much  it  behoves  Parents  to  reifea 
on  the  neceftary  Means  to  obviate  the  like  Er- 
I  rors  for  the  future. 

I 

j 

1 

I  remember  a  Lady  whofe  Coachman  was 
■  an  Inftance  of  the  Miftakes  I  have  been  fpeak- 
;  ing  of.  I  am  refolved,  fays  he  to  fome  of  his 
j  Acquaintance,  to  have  one  Gentleman  in  my 
'  Family  at  leaft.  In  order  thereto,  he  gave  his 
I  Son  Education,  and  then  put  him  to  an  At¬ 
torney  :  this  entitled  the  young  Fellow  to  drefs 
out,  and  keep,  what  he  call’d,  good  Compa- 
I  ny  ;  thefe  led  him  to  Pleafures,  Gallantry,  and 
[many  other  Extravagancies;  in  fine,  the  old 
|IVIan  broke  his  Heart ;  and  the  young  one  in  a 
liliort  time  was  utterly  ruined.  But  how  much 

happier 
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happier  would  he  probably  have  been,  had  he 
kept  to  his  proper  Sphere,  and  been  a  Coach-- 
man  too  !  It  frequently  happens,  that  honell 
induftrious  Men  among  the  common  Trades, 
as  well  as  others,  ^grow  wealthy,  and  confe- 
quently  are  ambitious  of  giving  their  Children 
Learning ;  now  as  thefe  People  have  ufually 
but  a  very  fmall  Share  themfelves,  they  know 
little  more  of  it  than  the  Name  :  they  fend  a 
Boy  to  School,  and  becaufe  they  hear  him 
fpeak  hard  Words,  and  fee  him  hammering 
at  a  Latin  Exercife,  fagely  conclude  that  he 
has  Learning  3  when  it  is  fifty  to  one,  that^ 
comparatively  fpeaking,  he  kn^ws  nothing. 
It  requires  a  great  deal  of  Time,  Diligence  and 
Application  for  a  Boy  to  become  a  good  Gram¬ 
marian,  tho'  taught  by  the  beft  Methods  and 
the  beft  Mafters ;  what  then  muft  be  the 
Fate  of  thofe  who  are  under  bad  Teachers  ? 
and  that  there  are  fome  fuch,  I  believe  will  not 
be  difputed.  But  fuppofing  a  Boy  really  ac¬ 
quires  fome  Knowledge  ;  let  us  fee  of  what 
Ufe  it  will  be  to  him :  his  Father  is  perhaps 
a  Baker,  and  it  is  convenient  to  him  to  bring 
his  Son  up  to  his  own  Bufinefs  ^  what  does  a 

Baker 
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Baker  want  with  Latin?  nothing.  Befides 
I  continued  Difufe  will  make  him  forget  it  j  or* 
I  flwuld  lie  retain  it,  of  what  Ufe  could  it  be  to 
I  him,  ^  but  to  m.ake  him  pedantic  and  felf-con- 
j  ceited  ?^  But  perhaps  upon  the  Prefumption 
that  this  Boy  is  a  Scholar,  the  honeft  Baker, 
delirous  that  his  Son  Ihould  cut  a  Figure, 
lends  him  to  the  Univerfity,  and  he  becomes 
a  Divine  :  but  what  Pity  is  it  that  a  good  Ba¬ 
nker  Ihould  be  fpoiled?  The  innocent  young 
Man,  tho’  fpirited  up  by  his  fond  miftaken 
Parents,  has  perhaps  no  Talents,  no  Genius, 
no  Intereft  j  what  then  mull:  be  'his  Fate .? 
why— he  muft  drudge,  and  court,  and  wait 
his  whole  Life,  and  at  laft  gain  nothing. 
What  can  be  more  miftaken  than  this  Con- 
lucfl,  and  yet  what  more  common  ?  It  may 
36  urged,  that  thefe  are  Inftances  of  illiterate 
Barents  only,  and  that  People  in  better  Life 
enow  better  things  :  now  allowing  that  to  be 
he  Cafe,  ftill  as  Parents  of  this  Kind  are  very 
lumerous,  they  ftand  in  great  need  of  being 
et  right,  as  the  Errors  they  commit  by  this 
alfe  Education  are  produdlive  of  many  Evils. 

'  ^  Every 
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Every  Nation  has  Its  Cuftoni  of  dividing  the 
People  into  Clalles.  The  Politefie  of  France 
divide  them  into  Quality,  Nobleffe,  Artificers 
and  Peafantry.  England,  a  mix’d  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  a  trading  Nation,  have  the  Nobili¬ 
ty,  Gentry,  Mercantile  or  Commercial  People, 
Mechanics,  and  Peafantry.  Werewetofub- 
divide  the  People,  w'e  might  run  it  to  an  Infi¬ 
nity  :  to  avoid  Confufion  therefore,  I  will  fe- 
ledl  five  Claffes ;  viz.  the  Nobility,  the  Gentry, 
the  genteel  Trades,  all  thofe  particularly  which 
require  large  Capitals,  the  common  Trades, 
and  the  Peafantry.  But  tho’  for  the  Sake  of 
Perfpicuity  and  Brevity,  I  confine  my  Obfer- 
vations  to  thefe,  yet  they  may  occafionally  be 
applied  to  others ;  and  tho’  Lotidon  may  in  ge¬ 
neral  be  called  the  Scene  of  Aftion  thro’  my 
whole  Defign,  yet  is  it  equally  applicable  to, 
and  intended  for,  the  Benefit  of  the  whole 
Kingdom. 

Perfons  of  Rank  and  Quality  are,  I  doubt, 
placed  in  too  high  a  Sphere  for  any  Inftruc- 
tions  of  mine  to  reach  them  j  or  fhould  this 

Attempt 
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Attempt  fall  into  their  Hands,  what  Chance  is 
there  for  its  being  ufeful  to  them,  fmce  they 
feem  to  have  every  Advantage,  every  Help  at 
command.  Still  as  true  Wifdom  confifts  in 
feeking  Iiiftriuflion  wherever  it  can  be  found, 
and  as  the  lowed:  among  Mankind  may  drop  a 
Hint  that  may  be  ufeful  to  the  higheft,  I  will, 
with  all  due  Deference  and  Refpeft,  venture 
to  fpeak  my  Thoughts  ;  and  if  they  reach  the 
Ears  of  the  Great,  I  dare  hope,  they  will  at 
lead  commend  the  Defign,  if  they  cannot  ap¬ 
plaud  the  Execution. 


Human  Nature  (as  daily  Experience  fhews 
us)  is,  in  the  general,  alike  in  all,  from  the 


Prince  to  the  Peafant :  the  fame  Weaknelfes 
attend  us ;  the  fame  Paffions  torment  us  ;  the 
fame  Difeafes  kill  us  ;  all  are  the  Work  of 
ONE  GREAT  Artist  !  all  are  born  for  the 


fame  great  End  !  The  Gifts  of  Fortune  indeed 
are  innumerably  different ;  the  Advantages  of 
Education  very  many  ;  and  as  a  Train  of  Vices 
corrupts  our  Manners,  fo  a  Succeffion  of  Vir¬ 
tues  may  be  faid  to  enoble  our  Birth  and  puri¬ 
fy  our  Blood,  Hence  it  is  we  often  fee  thofe 

X  2  exalted 
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exalted  Virtues  in  the  Great  and  Noble  inhe¬ 
rited  by  their  Pofterity  ^  and  hence  too  we 
often  difcover,  even  where  Pains  are  taken  to 
conceal  it,  an  inbred  Dignity,  a  Mein  and 
Afpeft  fuperior  to  the  Generality  of  Men. 
Still  this  Rule  is  by  no  Means  univerfal ;  for 
the  fame  Experience  thews  us,  that  great  Men 
can  do  little  things ;  even  fuch  as  the  private 
and  obfcure  would  be  afhamed  of.  And  how 
fo  ?  becaufe  Paffion,  not  Reafon,  is  their  Guide. 
Parents  then,  we  fee,  even  of  the  higheft  Rank, 
are  under  an  indifpenfable  Obligation  of  regu^ 
lating  the  Manners  of  their  Children,  Philo- 
fophers  fay,  that  all  Paffions  are  in  all  Men ; 
but  that  their  Predominance  is  unequal,  and 
different  in  different  Men :  if  fo,  the  Great 
ftand  in  moft  need  of  having  them  fubdued, 
or  at  leaft  regulated,  as  the  Power  to  indulge 
them  is  greater  in  them  than  in  others.  But 
granting  that  Parents  of  Quality  are  convinced 
of  thefe  Truths,  and  take  all  the  Steps  already  > 
recommended  for  training  up  their  Children  in  | 
proper  Decorum ;  granting  too,  that  they  de-  ; 
fign  every  thing  for  their  real  Advantage ;  they  i 

have 
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have  ftill  many  things  both  to  do  and  avoid 
which  are  not  common  to  all. 

Their  firft  Care  muft  be  to  avoid  Sycophants, 
Flatterers  and  Hypocrites  ^  they  arc  but  too 
conftant  Attendants  on  the  Great,  and  their 
Bufinefs  is  to  difFufe  an  imperceptible  Poifon 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  the  Metaphor)  over  both 
Parents  and  Children.  Nothing  is  fo  amiable 
as  Truth,  nothing  more  defirable,  and  yet  no¬ 
thing  more  difficult  to  reach  the  Great.  If  a 
Nobleman  has  a  Child  whofe  Parts  are  weak^ 
whofe  Genius  is  flow  and  {hallow,  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  Misfortune,  but  cannot  be  his 
Fault :  the  natural  Blindnefs  of  Parents  keeps 
them  from  feeing  thefe  Defeats  fo  clearly  as  an¬ 
other  5  but  the  unnatural,  at  leafl  unmanly  Ar¬ 
tifices  of  the  Flatterer  totally  prevent  their  fee- 
in  them  at  all :  and  thus  the  noble  Heir  is  mif- 
takenly  taught  to  think  himfelf  what  Nature 
has  forbid  he  fhall  ever  be. 

i 

Another  Care  is,  that  Youth  of  Quality,  who 
have  Parts  and  Quicknefs,  be  not  fuffered  to 
wafte  the  firft  Flower  of  their  Age  in  Idlenefs : 

X  3  it 
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it  is  a  grievous  Error,  yet  very  common.  I 
have  already  obferved,  that  Parents  who  know 
nothing  are  injudicioufly,  and  even  anxioufly 
foiiicitous  to  have  their  Children  Scholars ; 
and  by  a  ftrange  reverfe  Infatuation,  Parents  of 
Rank  are  often  very  indifferent  about  it.  This 
Error  is  undoubtedly  fometimes  owing  to  them- 
felves  only  by  a  fupine  Negligence  in  their  own' 
natural  Temper  ;  but  it  is  much  oftener  owing 
to  the  falfe  Praifes  given  by  thofe  that  have 
both  the  Parents  and  the  Child’s  Ear.  /. 

.  young  Heir  foon  knows  the  Title,  Dignity  and 
Eftate  he  is  born  to  poffefs ;  too  foon  does  he 
know  his  Independence,  and  too  apt  is  he  to 
grow  carelefs  about  his  Learning  on  this  very 
Account  j  but  if  to  thefe  Impediments  be 
added  imaginary  Excellence  and  Knowledo-e, 
thro’  the  daily  Flattery  of  a  Dependent,  what 
is  likely  to  be  the  Confequence  ?  why,  that 
he  will  remain  ignorant  his  whole  Life.  For 
who  will  take  Pains  to  learn,  that  is  firmly  per- 
fuaded  he  knows  enough  already?  and  that 
many  of  our  young  Noblemen  are  trained  up 
in  this  Difpofition,  nobody,  I  believe,  will  de¬ 
ny  :  it  is  true  that  Time  may  convince  them  of 

their 
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their  Error ;  but  it  will  then  perhaps  be  too 
late  to  recover  what  they  have  loft. 

The  Education  of  a  Nobleman  Ihould  con¬ 
tain  every  thing  that  is  both  ufeful  and  orna¬ 
mental.  As  he  is  more  confpicuous  than  others, 
as  he  always  ftands  on  an  Eminence,  his  Edu¬ 
cation  fhould  be  fuch  as  may  refledh  a  Luftre 
on  every  one  that  beholds  him.  He  is  to  be 
coniidered  as  a  Pillar  of  the  Laws,  an  Honour 
and  an  Ornament  to  the  Age  he  lives  in.  To 
this  End  he  is  to  ftudy  firft,  Languages ;  that 
is  to  fay,  two  of  the  dead  ones,  Latin 

and  Greek  ;  and  of  the  living  ones,  befides  his 
Mother-tongue,  Freiub  at  leaft.  The  Learned 
difagree  very  much  as  to  the  Variety  of  Lan¬ 
guages  neceftary  to  be  acquired  3  fome  are  of 
Opinion,  that  beftdes  thefe  already  named, 

!  Italian,  SpaniJJd,  Portugiiefe,  and  more  yet, 
are^  becoming  the  Education  of  a  great 
Man  ^  and  urge  in  their  Favour,  that  the 
more  Languages  are  gained,  the  more  the 
Mind  is  enlarged  :  others  diffent  from  this, 
and  maintain,  that  a  great  Variety  rather  con- 
fufes  the  Mind  than  otlierwife  3  that  Latin 

X  4  and 
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and  Greek  are  indifputably  the  Languages  of 
all  learned  Men  ;  after  thofe,  Fre?ich^  and  at 
moft  Italian^  are  ail  that  need  be  added,  as 
every  thing  may  be  found  in  thefe,  either  orir 
ginally  or  tranflated  into  them  :  but  they  far¬ 
ther  argue,  that  it  is  a  great  Waite  of  Time, 
fpent  merely  in  the  Acquifition  of  Languages, 
when  fo  many  nobler  Studies  are  to  be  purr 
fued  ;  Studies  which  at  once  ftrike  the  Mind, 
and  conftitute  true  Science.  This  laft  Reafour 
ing  has  I  think  great  Force;  but  here  for  a 
Moment  let  me  leave  the  Nobleman,  to  make 
an  Obfervation  on  general  Llfev  :  .Languages, 
befides  being  confidered  as  general  Parts  of 
Education,  are  particularly  neceiTary  in  certain 
Circumitances  of  Life.  If  one,  whether  for 
Education  or  Bufinefs,  goes  to  reiide  in  FIoF 
land^  France,  Spain  or  Itiily,  it  would  be  an 
Abfurdity  not  to  attain  the  Language  of  the 
Country;  fo  if  another  is  to  be  a  Merchant, 
Arrely  he  iliould  not  be  a  Stranger  to  the  Lan¬ 
guage  of  his  Correfpondents ;  thus  are  thefe^ 
and  many  other  things  more!"  or  lefs  neceiTary, 
juft  as  they  are  circiuiiftanced  :  and  therefore 
fhouid  Parents,  beftdes  the  Education  they 
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flow  on  their  Children,  as  fuited  to  their  Sta¬ 
tion  in  general,  join  to  it  that  which  is  necelTa- 
ry  in  particular.  But,  to  return  j 

Next  to  Languages,  a  Nobleman  is  to  learn 
Philofophy,  both  Moral  and  Natural,  and  Ma¬ 
thematics  ;  the  ancient  and  modern  Laws  of 
our  own  Country  j  and  the  Cuftoms,  Laws 
and  Manners  of  other  Nations.  He  Qiould 
particularly  be  a  Critic  in  our  own  Hiftory, 
and  our  own  Language ;  becaufe  they  are 
what  in  real  Life  he  will  have  moft  occafion 
to  exercife.  To  this  folid  Learning  fhould 
be  added  the  Ernbelliihments  of  polite  Litera¬ 
ture,  Poetry,  Painting,  and  Mufic ;  and  to 
compleat  the  Charafter,  Dancing,  Fencing, 
Riding  and  Architecfture.  Tho’  this  is  goino 
a  confiderable  Way,  it  is  much  the  leaf!:  Part 
of  what  ought  reafonably  to  be  expedled  from 
him,  confidering  the  Light  he  ftands  in.  It  is  of 
great  Confequence  that  his  Preceptor  have  a 
good  Head ;  but  it  is  of  much  more  that  he 
I  has  an  honeft  Heart.  He  is  to  humanize  his 
Pupil’s  Soul,  and  form  him  for  all  thofe  Ac¬ 
tions  that  will  give  give  hirn  a  real,  not  a  fan¬ 
cied 
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cied  Dignity.  He  fhould  raife  in  him  an  ar¬ 
dent  Love  of  his  own  Country  j  but,  as  every 
other  Nation  has  its  Virtues  as  well  as  Vices, 
he  Ihould  at  the  fame  time  avoid  the  cuftoma- 
ry  Prejudice  of  allowing  them  nothing. 
While  he  is  taught  to  think  and  aft  nobly,  he 
Ihould  be  informed  that  the  Knowledge,  the 
Care  and  the  Improvement  of  his  Eftate,  are 
effential  Obligations,  and  fuch  as  cannot  be 
difpenfed  with.  He  mull;  be  eafy  of  Accefs, 
without  which  Truth  will  feldom  reach  his 
Ear  ;  nor  will  he  be  able  to  diftinguilh  Merit 
from  Demerit ;  or  know  how  to  right  the  In¬ 
jured,  or  punidi  the  Injurer.  While  heonain- 
tains  his  Dignity,  he  muft  be  ready  to  condef- 
cend  to  Inferiors  with  an  humble  Deportment 
where  neceffary ;  and  be  taught  to  fee  and 
feel  another’s  Woe  ;  which  nothing  will  more 
enforce,  than  convincing  him  of  the  Inftabih- 
ty  of  all  human  Grandeur.  His  Drefs  and 
Hehaviour  ihould  be  like  his  Quality,  noble  j 
yet  perfeftly  free  from  Affeftation,  Vanity  and 
Pride.  He  muft  be  taught  to  know,  that  ’tis 
not  for  himfclf  alone  he  is  to  live,  but,  fiom 

the  politeft  Manners,  a  wife  Conduft,  and  a 

bene- 
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benevolent  Heart,  to  diffnfe  Pleafure  and  Joy 
to  all  that  know  him.  Vice  and  Virtue  are 
to  be  placed  before  him  in  their  genuine  Light ; 
and  the  Beauty  of  the  one  made  a  Contrail;  to 
the  Deformity  of  the  other.  While  he  is 
taught  to  diftinguilli  Honour  from  Infamy, 
Nobility  from  Meannefs,  the  utmoft  Care 
lliould  be  taken  to  Ihew  him  how  much  he 
would  link  beneath  a  Man,  Ihould  he  become 
a  Slave  to  any  irregular  Paffion.  He  Ihould, 
for  Example  fake,  as  well  as  his  own,  be  in- 
ftru(fted  to  Ihuu  every  thing  that  is  mean,  bafc 
or  vicious ;  and,  in  a  word,  be  endowed  with 
all  thofe  Virtues  that  will  make  him  generous, 
noble,  wife  and  good.  Much  more  might  be 
faid  on  this  occalion,  much  more  might  be 
added  ;  but  as  the  Great  are  fupplied  with  far 
•abler  Helps  from  other  Flands,  I  will  only  add 
on  this  Plead,  that  if  the  Admonitions  here 
offered  be  reduced  to  Pradlice,  every  other 
Virtue,  even  the  moft  heroic,  will  become  fa¬ 
miliar  and  eafy. 

My  next  Topic  is  the  Education  of  a  young 

Lady  of  the  firll  Qi^ality  ;  from  which,  if  the 

Courfe 
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Cemife  of  my  Delign  did  not  make  it  neceffaryj 
I  would  gladly  be  excufed :  for  as  the  moft 
delicate  Flowers  require  the  tendereft  Treat¬ 
ment,,  fo  the  conduding  a  Woman  of  Quality 
ihro’  the  firft  Stages,  and  ufhering  her  into  the 
World,,  is  of  all  others  the  niceft  Part  to  ad. 
fStill,,  as  Nature  and  Reafon  are  my  Guides  s 
by  them  I  hope  to  be  enabled  to  offer  fome 
Aid,,  'however  fmalh  for  the  promoting  this 
great  End. 

As  all  Parents  have  a  Right  to  exercife  a 
proper  Authority,  fo  all  Children,  however 
high  their  Rank,  fhould  be  taught  tckobey. 
Great  Spirits  may  think  Obedience  mean  ;  but 
Parents  are  to  remember  their  Childrens  Hap- 
pinefs  is  at  flake  :  without  Obedience  they 
cannot  regulate  their  Pailions :  and  if  not  re¬ 
gulated,  they  have  but  little  Chance  for  Hap- 
pinefs.  Misfortunes  with  a  Coronet,  Misfor- 
‘tunes  with  a  Coach  and  Six,  are  ftill  Misfor- 
tunes-  j  and  it  is  the  Bufmefs  of  every  Parent 
fo  to  condud  their  Children,  that  they  may 
on  tlieir  part  avoid  them,  or  fo  to  fortify  them 

that  they  may  bear  them  as  they  ought.  But, 

as 
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as  it  is  raoft  agreeable  to  good  Senfe,  I 
conclude  that  Parents  of  the  higheft  Rank  are 
convinced  of  this,  and  have  employed  the  In¬ 
fant  Age  of  their  Children  accordingly.  What 
next  is  to  be  done  ?  What  Education  is  moft 
proper  for  a  young  Lady  of  the  firft  Q^lity  ? 
Such  furely  as  will  diftinguilh  her  from  the 
Crowd  j  fuch  as  will  more  adorn  her  IVlind, 
than  the  Jewels  fhe  wears  adorn  her  Perfom 

The  Errors  committed  in  the  Education  :of 
the  Children  of  private  Perfons  are  many, 
from  the  Parents  educating  them  above  their 
Rank ;  ftill  there  is  one  general  Excufe  may 
be  made  for  theni,  which  is,  that  as  the  Turns 
of  P'ortune  are  fometimes  very  great,  they 
don’t  know  what  occafion  they  may  have  for 
it.  But  in  Perfons  of  Qrality  the  Cafe  is  dif¬ 
ferent  j  they  are  already  at  the  Summit,  and 
Education  Ihould  fuit  their  Rank.  As 
foon  therefore  as  the  firft  Stage  is  over,,  (not  to 
mention  what  fhe  may  have  learnt  during  that 
Period)  a  young  Lady’s  Time  is  to  be  efteemed 
precious :  Reading,  Writing,  Working,  Dan¬ 
cing,  French,  Italian  and  Mufic  are  all  to  be 
^  taught 
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taught  her  ;  and  that  not  fuperficially,  as  is  too 
much  the  Cuftom  5  not  fo  as  to  puzzle  and 
confound'  her  Underftanding,  but  to  enlarge 
and  improve  it.  A  certain  Author  fays,  that 
there  is  not  a  Man  in  a  thoufand  who  reads 
well ;  if  fo,  and  Men  affert  a  Superiority  of 
Knowledge,  it  will  be  no  unfair  Conclufion  to 
'  fay,  there  is  not  a  Woman  in  two  thoufand 
that  does ;  but  I  hope  this  Gentleman's  Affer- 
tion  is  not  true,  and  then  the  Conclufion  falls 
of  courfe.  Still  it  is  very  certain,  that  much 
more  is  required  to  read  our  Mother-tongue 
well,  than  is  commonly  imagined  y  and  as  that 
is  really  graceful,  a  young  Lady  fhould  be 
taught  to  fet  a  great  Value  on  it.  To  know 
the  Words  and  their  Meaning  is  not  fufficient  5 
ihe  muft  know  the  Pointing,  the  Emphafis 
and  the  Cadence  3  and  ftie  muft  know  too, 
how,  in  different  Parts,  and  on  different  Sub¬ 
jects,  to  modify  her  Voice,  or  flie  will  never 
read  well.  To  read  with  Energy  and  Beauty, 
we  fhould  know  our  Subjet ;  and  here  the 
Underftanding  is  concerned ;  this  gain'd,  we 
have  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  keep  dole  to 
Nature  ;  for  the  greateft  Fault  committed  in 

reading 
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reading  is,  the  throwing  ourfelves  out  of  Na¬ 
ture.  As  I  have  formerly  attended  the  Lec¬ 
tures  of  feveral  public  Profeffors,  I  remember 
one  who  committed  this  Fault  of  throwing 
himfelf  out  of  Nature,  as  I  have  juft  obferved : 
when  he  read,  he  put  on  a  Tone  of  Voice  not 
his  own  ;  when  he  laid  down  his  Paper  to  ex¬ 
plain  what  he  had  been  reading,  he  was  himfelf 
again  ;  and  thus  was  he  in  and  out  of  himfelf, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  Expreflion,  ten  times 
in  an  Hour.  And  yet  this  was  a  Man  of  Let¬ 
ters,  a  Man  of  Science,  .a  Philofopher  ! 

s 

The  Hand-writing  of  a  young  Lady  Ihould 
'  have  an  eafy  Elegance  in  it ;  a  Medium  be- 
i  tween  the  Italian,  which  tho’  beautiful  to  fee 
i  is  ufually  wrote  very  flowly,  and  that  Meannefs 
i  of  Hand  too  common  in  the  Sex.  Either  of 
!  thefe  Faults  in  a  Lady’s  Hand-writing  will  ap- 
I  pear  in  their  true  Light,  if  we  confider  that 
the  Cullom  of  writing  familiar  Epiftles  is  one 
of  the  mod  important  Steps  in  her  Education. 
Nothing  tends  more  to  open  the  Mind,  nothing 
bids  fairer  for  gaining  a  Knowledge  of  the 
;  World,  next  to  the  feeing  it,  than  the  giving 

f  i 
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and  receiving  one  another’s  Thoughts  with 
Freedom,  in  a  virtuous  Intercourfe  of  rriend- 
ly  Epiftles.  Now  an  evident  Obftacle  to  this 
is  the  Manner  of  Writing ;  if  a  young  Lady  s 
Hand  is  a  fine  Italian,  fhe  hates  the  Thoughts 
of  writing  a  Letter,  becaufe  it  will  take  up  fo 
much  Time ;  and  if  it  be  a  bad  Hand,  {he  fays 
her  Scrawl  is  fo  frightful,  Ihe  is  afhamed  that 
any  body  fhould  fee  it.  But  there  is  another 
important  Reafon  for  familiarizing  a  young 
Lady  to  her  Pen,  which  is  that  of  writing  cor- 
reftly.  For  a  fine  Lady  not  to  fpell  with 
exaft  Propriety,  is  frightful  beyond  Expref- 
fion ;  but  when  fhe  has  gained  that,  (he  pof- 
feffes  nothing  till  {he  writes  with  Grammar, 
with  Stile,  and  a  fuitable  T urn  of  ExprelTion. 
Some,  it  is  true,  have  by  Nature  a  happier 
Turn  this  way  than  others,  and  may  be  faid  to 
be  born  with  a  Talent  for  Writing  ;  but  tho 
-this  be  granted,  yet  certainly  a  great  deal  may 
be  obtained  by  a  due  Care  of  their  Education 
in  this  Point. 

Needle-wol-k  is  by  no  means  below  the 
Dignity  of  a  Woman  of  Quality,  therefore  {he 

{hould 
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fhould  _  certainly  be  taught  itj  for  tho’  it  may 
not  be  called  a  thing  die  wants,  yet  the  very 
Change  of  Employment  is  often  aPleafure: 
befides  that  the  knowing  it  is  really  ufeful.  I 
have  feen  a  oman  of  Quality  at  her  lick 
Lord’s  Bed-fide,  fo  far  from  being  afliamed  to 
own  fhe  could  ufe  a  Needle,  that  what  things 
of  that  kind  were  wanted  during  the  Courfe  of 
his  Illnefs  Ihe  would  let  nobody  do  for  him  but 
herfelf;  and  thus  at  the  fame  time  that  her 
Tendernefs  and  Concern  proved  the  Sincerity 
of  her  Affedtion,  fhe  proyed  that  it  was  not 
below  her  C^ality  to  be  notable  too. 

Dancing  I  mention  In  courfe,  tho’  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  recommend  it  here,  not  only  becaufe  I 
have  ellewhere  done  juflice  to  this  Part  of 
Education,  but  becaufe  all  are  convinced  of 
its  Importance,  as  an  Accomplifhment  which 
ftrikes  the  Beholder’s  Eye,  and  gives  more  or 
lefs  favourable  Impreffions  in  proportion  as  we 
excel  in  it.  But  here,  to  avoid  Error,  the  End 
of  Dancing  fliould  be  remembered ;  that  it  is 
not  fo  much  for  the  fake  of  fhining  at  a  Ball, 
(tho’  that  too  may  fometimes  be  neceffary)  but 

Y  to 
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to  give  an  eafy  Air  and  Grace  to  all  the  Mo-^ 

tions  of  the  Body. 

A 

French,  in  its  Purity  and  Perfedion,  is  a  great 

/ 

Ornament  to  a  Lady’s  Education  ;  but  that  is 
not  all :  it  is  not  only  polite,  but  highly  ufeful ; 
both  as  Ihe  may  have  frequent  occahons  to 
.{peak  it,  and  as  there  are  many  good  Authors 
jn  that  Language  not  yet  tranflated  into  ours. 

Italian  and  Mufic  for  a  fine  Lady  ihould  be 
infeparable ;  for  tho’  it  is  allowed  that  our 
Mufic  is  vaftly  improved  within  half  a  Centu¬ 
ry  paft,  yet  the  Critics  in  that  way  infift,  that 
Mufic  in  our  Language  is  incapable  of  equal¬ 
ling  the  Italian,  from  the  great  Number  of 
Confonapts  it  abounds  with, 

When  a  young  Lady  is  advanced  thus  far, 
ihe  has  certainly  done  a  great  deal ;  but  not 
enough.  If  fire  is  taught  to  think  that  the 
Great  muft  be  diftinguiflied  by  their  fuperior 
Knowledge,  fiie  will  be  animated  with  a  Defire 
to  acQuire  it ;  and  not  fit  down  contented  with 
nn  inferior  Degree  of  it.  Stillj  as  deep  Studies 

anci 
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and  very  clofe  Application  feem  by  Nature 
more  the  Province  of  Men  than  Women,  fo 
I  have  not  urged  the  Study  of  the  more  learn¬ 
ed  Lano’uao-es  ;  and  will  leave  this  Point  to  be 

t)  t>  ^ 

determined  by  the  Parents  and  Preceptors. 
Illftory,  'tis  true,  gives  us  miany  Examples  of 
Qj^ens  and  Ladies  of  every  Rank,  who  were 
diftinguilLed  for  their  great  Learning.  Sir 
Tihomas  More^  High  Chancellor  of  Kiigland^  in 
a  Letter  to  his  Daughter,  commends  her  for 
the  Purity  and  Elegance  of  Latin  \  and 
Madam  Lacier^,  Daughter  of  Lanaquil  Faber ^ 
is  well  known  (belides  her  other  learned 
Works)  to  have  tran dated  Homer  from  the 
Greek  :  but  thefe  are  rare  Examples,  and  fuch 
perhaps  as  fliould  rather  be  admired  than  imi¬ 
tated.  Nature,  I  think,  points  out  to  us,  that 
the  Education  of  a  V/oman  fliould  rather  be 
fprightly  than  grave  5  thus  polite  Literature 
feems  a  fitter  Study  for  a  Lady  than  Syllogifms 
in  Logic.  However,  that  a  Lady  of  Qi^lity 
'may  by  no  means  be  deficient,  flie  fliould  have, 
befides  v/hat  is  already  recommended,  a  Know- 

1 

i ledge  of  Arithmetic,  Geography  and  Draw¬ 
ing  ;  tg  which  may,  with  great  Propriety,  be 
i  Y  2  added. 
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added,  at  leaft  a  general  Acquaintance  with  j 

Moral  and  Experimental  Philofophy. 

t 

The  Sketch  here  given  is  not  to  be  confi-  ; 
dered  as  the  Edifice,  but  the  Ground-work, 

’  the  Foundation  alone ;  the  Superflrudure  is  . 
ftill  to  be  raifed.  In  order  thereto  a  young  ; 
Lady  is  to  be  nicely  direfted  what  Language 
{he  fhould  fpeak,  and  what  (hun  ^  what  ought  i 
to  be  her  Sentiments,  her  Deportment  and  her  : 
Adions.  But  firft  Ihe  {hpuld  be  taught  tq  j 
know  that  the  World  has  its  Eyes  upon  her,  and  | 
that  in  proportion  as  fhp  increafes  in  Merit,  fp  | 
much  nearer  will  fte  approach  to  gaining  unL  | 
yerfal  Admiration  and  Efteem.  The  Reafon-  j 
ablenefs  of  this  Admonition  will  appear,  if  it 
be  confidered  how  many  Adtions  we  do  un-  l 
worthy  ourfelves,  only  becaufe  we  are  unob-l 
ferved,  or  at  leaft  think  we  are  fo  ;  yi^heieas] 
by  keeping  our  Attention  awake,  and  confi-i 
dering  ourfelves  as  always  beheld,  we  fliallj 
often  blufh  at  the  very  Approach  of  \  ice  artdj 
Folly,  and  thus  nobly  fly  from  them.  ^et| 
this  Confideration  of  being  beheld,  tho  in  itielfi 
a  Virtue,  muft  be  carefully  inculcated  and  nice-j 
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ly  diflinguifhed,  left  it  degenerate  into  a  vain 
Defire  of  Applaiife  *.  her  Bufinefs  is  to  deferve 
Efteem,  but  not  to  look  for  it.  We  often  fee 
a  half-bred  Player  ftare  about  him  when  he 
has  finifhed  his  Speech,  as  if  he  would  beg  a 
Clap,  a  Smile,  or  a  Nod  of  Approbation ;  but 
we  never  fee  this  in  a  thorough  bred  one  ^  he 
attends  to  hi^  Part,  to  his  Bufinefs,  and  no¬ 
thing  elfe  j  he  knows  that  the  beft  Way  to  ob¬ 
tain  and  fecure  Applaufe,  is  to  deferve  it. 

I  have  laid  a  young  Lady  iliould  be  nicely 
diredted  what  Books  flie  is  to  read  5  indeed 
it  is  too  nice  a  Matter  for  me  to  determine. 
Mr.  Addiforiy  in  one  of  the  SpeUators^  has,  in 
a  burlefqiie  Way,  given  a  Sort  of  Lady’s  Li¬ 
brary  ;  but  I  wifh  he  had  reverfed  it,  and  told 
them  ferioufly  what  Books  would  grace  a  Lar¬ 
dy’s  Clofet,  and  improve  her  Mind.  For  my 
:  own  Part  I  think  nothing  is  more  difficult, 

^  even  among  Men,  thail  a  proper  Choice  of 
Books.  Wifdom  and  Virtue  are  the  great 
Sciences  we  are  born  to  learn;  Books  and  Men 
are  the  Channels  td  convey  the  Knowledge  of 
them  td  Us,  Now  moft  Parents  give  their 

Y  3  Children 
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Children  fome  general  Cautions  againft  bad 
Company,  but  Books  are  ufually  thrown  in¬ 
to  one  undiftinguifhed  Heap :  and  tho  fome 
perhaps  are  pointed  out  to  us  as  good,  'U/C  aie 
not  inftrufted  to  fhun  the  bad  ;  at  lead:  they 
are  ftill  open  to  our  view.  Witnefs  the 
Swarms  of  lewd  Plays,  Poems  and  P\.omances, 
calculated  to  inflame  the  IVIinds,  and  coriupt 
the  Hearts  of  the  Readers ;  witnefs  the  Sophi- 
ftry  and  falfe  Reafoning  of  many  Writers,  who 
take  Pride  in  fhewing  how  ingenioufly  they 
can '  deceive  :  witnefs^  the  Loads  of  Lumber 
produced  by  thofe,  whofe  Talents  have  been 
miftaken  by  making  them  Scholars  without 
Genius :  and  witnefs  too  the  Train  of  Trifles 
the  prefent  Age  abounds  with.  From  this 
clear  and  rational  View  of  the  State  of  Books, 
is  it  not  apparent  how  liable  we  aie  to  be  mif- 
ied  ?  True  it  is,  that  we  may  read  our  whole 
Lives  and  learn  nothing,  nay  far  worfe  than 
nothing  j  learn  Vice,  Error  and  Impiety, 
Since  then  this  Point  is  of  fuch  Confequence 
to  all,  thofe  in  exalted  Stations  of  both  Sexes 
{hovild  ha\e  very  able  and  faithful  Guides 

herein  ;  as  from  their  Influence  fo  much  Good 

or 
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or  Bad  muft  flow.  Still  I  mufl;  beg  leave  to 
caution  Parents  of  the  higheft  Q^lity,  to  im¬ 
print  on  their  Childrens  Minds  and  Hearts  this 
Maxim,  that  all  their  Studies  fliould  tend  to 
make  them  wife  and  good.  Convinced  of  this, 
as  they  advance  in  Years,  their  own  Judgment 
and  Goodnefs  of  Heart  will  in  great  meafure 
inftrudt  them  what  to  read,  and  what  to  avoids 

A  young  Lady  fliould  be  taught  to  fpeak 
her  Mother-tongue  with  great  Clearnefs,  Pu¬ 
rity  and  Elegance  ;  -nothing  coarfe,  mean  or 
Vulgar  fhould  ever  drop  from  her  Lips ;  no¬ 
thing  uncouth,  ftrained  or  affefted ,  the  one 
debafes  her  Quality,  and  the  other  her  Un- 
derftanding.  Great  Ladies  rriay  perhaps  think 
that  their  Greatnefs  entitles  them  to  fay  any 
thing ;  but  where  this  happens,  it  is  certain¬ 
ly  an  Error  in  their  Education  ;  or  at  leaft  it  is 
one  in  their  Praftice.  There  is  yet  a  third  Er¬ 
ror  in  Speech  which  Women  of  Rank  fhould 
tarefully  avoid  ;  an  Error  confiflent  Vv^ith  good 
Senfe,  but  good  Senfe  obfcured  ;  that  of  catch¬ 
ing  every  new-coin’d  W ord.  The  Englifi  be¬ 
ing  a  living  Language,  is  fubje'vft  to  great  Va- 
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riations  and  Changes,  but  is  now  defer vedly 
efteemed  in  high  Perfedion,  as  it  is  certainly 
ftronger,  more  expreffive,  and  more  copious 
than  heretofore.  Still  there  is  Reafon  to  fear, 
that  every  Change  is  not  an  Amendment ;  and 
if  it  be,  a  Lady  fhoiild  not  be  the  firft  to  adopt 
it :  yet  fo  it  happens,  that  a  Defire  to  appear 
wife  and  learned  fometimes  makes  them  over- 
fhoot  themfelves,  and  thus  by  aiming  too  high, 
they  are’  liable  to  fall  too  low. 

A 

The  Sentiments  of  a  yotilig  Lady  of  Qimli-^ 
ty  fhould  be  noble,  virtuous  and  pure.  While 
£he  is  furrounded  with  external  Grandeur,  file 
muft  be  taught  to  fupport  a  Dignity  of  Mind, 
without  which,  all  her  Pomp  will  be  mere 
Farce  and  Pageantry,  and  only  tend  to  in- 
flame  her  Vanity ;  (he  muft  be  taught  to  know, 
that  the  nobleft  Sentiments  are  thofe  which 
infpire  her  with  a  Love  of  Virtue  ;  and  to  be 
truly  great,  fhe  muft  cOndefcend  frequently  to 
revolve  in  her  Mind  the  Plardfliips,  Sorrow, 
Pain  and  Sufferings  of  the  various  States  be¬ 
neath  her  :  above  all,  ilie  muft  be  taught  to 
maintain  a  ipotlefs  Innocence  ^  and  live  in  a 

conftant 
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c^nftant  Refolution  to  fuffer  any  thing,  how¬ 
ever  great,  rather  than  difgrace  her  Birth  and 
Qi^lity  by  In  Ad;ion  Unworthy  of  herfelE 

Her  Deportment  muft  anfwer  her  Quality, 
and  be  elevated,  majeftic  and  noble  ;  fuch  as 
will  ftrike  us  with  Awe,  at  the  fame  time  that, 
we  fee  in  if  a  Complacency  and  Affability 
which  charms  us :  fuch  as  will  not  fuffer  everl 
the  mofl  bold  and  abandoned  to  offer  the  leaft 
Indecency  or  Rudcnefs,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  difeovers  a  Heart  fufceptible  of  the  tendereft 
Impreffions.  An  eafy  Grace,  a  lively,  chear- 
ful  Air  fhould  accompany  all  fhe  fays  and  does; 
but  left  this  fhould  degenerate  into  Levity, 
file  muft  be  inftrufled  never  to  throw  off  that 
great  Ornament  of  the  Sex,  Modefty. 

Her  Adions  muft  be  fuch  as  will  contribute 
to  others  Happinefs  and  her  ovvn;  fuch  as 
will  refied  a  Luftre  on  herfelf,  and  attrad  the 
Beholders  of  them  to  an  unfeigned  Efteem  for 
her :  Generofity,  Benevolence,  Charity  and 
Humility,  accompanied  with  a  Sweetnefs  of 
Temper,  fhould  alternately  prevail :  and  if  the 

Diftreffes 
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Diftreffes  of  others  fometimes  intrude  too 
upon  her,  (which  from  their  great  Severity 
they  are  apt  to  do)  let  her  not  add  Mifery  to 
Mifery,  by  dropping  the  Air  of  her  Counte¬ 
nance,  or  ufe  any  Bitternefs  of  Expreffion  at 
the  fame  time  that  fhe  refufes  to  relieve. 

I  have  here  laboured  to  Ihew  what  Educa¬ 
tion  is  neceflary  to  adorn  a  Woman  of  Qimli- 
ty  ;  and  will  leave  it  to  abler  Pens  to  refine,  to 
corredt,  and  improve  it.  What  I  hope  and 
wifh  is,  that  the  Plan  here  laid  down  may  be 
deemed  natural,  pradlicable,  and  no  way  re¬ 
pugnant  to  good  Senfe  :  nothing  fi:oical,wvild,* 
or  romantic  ;  nothing  in  fliort,  (allowing  for 
the  Difference  of  Genius,  Health,  and  other 
Circumftances)  but  what  every  Woman  of 
Quality  may  and  ought  to  be.  But  before  I 
quit  this  Head,  I  cannot  help  remarking  how 
injurioufly  Men  often  think  and  fpeak  of  the 
Capacities  of  the  other  Sex.  If  all  be  true 
that  they  urge,  (which  with  fome  is  ftill  a 
Doubt)  that  the  Underftandings  of  Women  are- 
weaker  than  thofe  of  Men,  yet  it  by  no  means 
excufes  our  excluding  them  from  Education. 

Nature 
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Nature  indeed  feems  to  have  formed  the  Meri 
ftrong  in  Mind  and  Body,  that  they  may  labour 
either  with  their  Underflandings  or  their  Limbs 
as  Occalion  requires ;  the  Women  miore  ten¬ 
der,  for  Employments  of  a  gentler  Kind :  thus 
each  have  their  feveral  Provinces:  allowing  then 
the  Woman  to  be  the  weaker  VelTel,  that  is, 
neither  her  Frame  nor  Faculties  fo  ftrong  as 
the  Man’s,  does  it  imply  that  ihe  has  no 
Strength,  no  Faculties  at  all  ?  by  no  Means. 
Experience  fliews  us  that  the  Sex  have  Wit, 
Judgment,  and  a  Capacity  to  learn  ;  how  then 
can  we  juftify  our  too  general  Negled  of  them? 
But  this  Error  is  of  great  Confequence  even  to 
ourfelves.  If  our  Love  for  the  Sex  extends 
no  farther  than  a  grofs  Senfe,  we  mifs  our  Aim 
if  we  expeeft  to  find  Happinefs ;  or  if  we  go  fo 
far  as  to  confider  them  ufeful  in  their  domeftic 
Capacity,  that  will  not  fecure  to  us  tne  agree¬ 
able  :  good  Senfe,  and  good  Temper,  improved 
more  or  Icfs  by  Education,  ftiould  be  every 
Man’s  View  in  a  Partner  for  Life  ;  and  where 
ftiall  we  find  them,  if  their  Education  be 

iiniverfally  neglefted  ?  A  rational  Man  fhould 
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chufe  a  rational  Companion  ;  but  how  will 
filch  be  found,  if  Pains  are  taken  to  keep 
them  ignorant  ?  Thus  it  is  evident  that  we  ard 
injuring  ourfelves,  and  Pofterity  too,  by  this’ 
unworthy  Treatment  of  the  Sex.  Still  it  feems 
reafonable,  that  as  Men  are  to  bear  the  Burdeii 
of  Bufinefs,  they  (liould  have  fuperior  Educa-  s 
tion,  as  well  as  fuperior  Strength ;  therefore 
the  only  thing  here  contended  fdr  is,  that  every 
Woman  fhould  have  her  Mind  improved,  her 
Underitanding  enlarged  by  fuch  an  Education 
as  is  beft  fuited  to  her  Condition  in  Life  :  fuch 
an  one,  in  fliort,  as  will  make  her  laftingly 
pleaiing  by  being  both  ufefiil  and  agreeable. 

The  Tranfition  frdm  the  Nobility  to  the 
Gentry  is  very  eafy ;  for  whatever  Difference 
there  may  be  as  to  Rank  and  Title,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  many  private  Gentlemen  have  equal 
Ability  to  educate  their  Children  as  they  pleafe. 
The  Plan  then  already  laid  down  for  the  Edu^ 
cation  of  a  Nobleman,  will  in  general  hold 
good  here.  The  eldefi:  Son,  to  Whom  our 
Laws  give  the  Efcate,  ihould  ref^mble  our 
young  Nobleman  as  nearly  as  may  be  5  not 

froim 
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from  a  vain  Defire  of  being  equal  to  him,  (tho" 
it  is  the  Way  to  make  him  fo)  but  from  a 
laudable  Ambition  of  being  excelfd  by  none 
in  Learning  and  Virtue.  Still  there  will  fome- 
times  be  great  Difficulty  to  perfuade  young 
Gentlemen  who  are  thus  fituated  to  apply 
themfelves  to  Study:  the  early  Knowledge 
they  have  of  the  Fortune  they  are  to  inherit 
makes  them  giddy ;  and  they  leave  Study  to 
their  younger  Brothers.  V/hat  then  is  to  be 
done  ?  Parents  muft  difeard  their  outward 
Fondnefs  for  their  Children,  to  prove  their  in¬ 
ward  Affedlion  j  for  how  can  they  be  faid  to 
love  them,  while  they  fuffer  them  to  live  ia 
Ignorance  ?  how  can  they  be  faid  to  love  Vir¬ 
tue,  yet  lead  their  Children  into  Vice  ?  Pa¬ 
rents  then  muil  do  violence  to  themfelves, 
they  muft  be  in  earneft,  and  confider  that  the 
Education  of  their  Children  is  an  indifperifable 
Obligation.  Parents,  whatever  be  their  For¬ 
tune,  muft  exert  a  due  Authority  over  their 
Children  ;  muft  ftiew  them  they  are  feriou^, 
and  convince  them  that  they  will  not  be  trifled 
with.  Dr.  Bufbyy  the  famous  Mafter  of  JV 
minfler  School,  is  faid  to  have  made  more  emL 
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Bent  Scholars  than  any  Man  of  his  Time;  the 
Reafon  is  obvious,  he  was  in  earneft ;  his 
Scholars  durft  not  trifle  their  Time  away,  or 
negled:  their  Studies  :  whether  or  no  he  car¬ 
ried  it  with  fo  nice  a  Hand  as  never  to  err  by 
his  Rigour,  I  v/ill  not  prefume  to  determine ; 
but  if  he  did,  it  is  no  Matter  of  Surprife,  fince 
every  Man  is  liable  to  Error.  Whoever  con-^ 
fiders  the  Depravity  of  our  Nature,  how  pro- 
penfe  we  are  to  love  Eafe,  and  fly  from  La¬ 
bour,  will  be  convinced  that  Boys  hand  in 
need  of  every  Help  to  make  them  diligent. 
The  Authority  of  the  Parents,  the  Authority 
of  the  Mafters,  a  Senfe  of  their  Duty,  and  a 
pleafing  Profpefl:  of  Reward  by  the  Acquifi- 
tion  of  Knowledge,  muft  all  combine  to  en¬ 
force  their  Compliance  :  and  happy  will  it  be 
for  them  if  they  can  all  produce  the  defired 
Effed:.  But  it  will  be  happier  ftill,  if  the 
joint  Endeavours  of  Parents  and  Teachers  can 
create  in  Boys  a  Love  for  Study,  and  an  ardent 
Deflre  to  gain  Knov/ledge :  then  it  is  we  fee 
them  go  to  their  Book  with  as  much  Alacrity 
as  they  go  to  Dinner ;  then  it  is  we  fee  them 
(Iriving  to  excel ;  and  the  Knowledge  they 

gain 
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gain  from  a  Love  of  Learning,  makes  them 
fprightly  and  happy  in  themfelvcs  and  pleafing 
to  all  that  fee  them.  Befides,  this  Turn  of 
Mind  has  fomething  in  it  fo  promifing,  that  it 
is  what  every  thinking  Parent  would  wilh  for, 
and  diould  earneftly  ftrive  to  inculcate  j  yet  he 
muft  not  be  furprifed  if  he  does  not  always 
find  it ;  and  indeed  Experience  Ihews  us,  that 
it  is  generally  neceffary  to  govern  Children 
with  a  tight  Rein  ;  for  early  Indulgence  does 
them  incredible  Mifchief ;  in  particular,  it 
gives  them  a  Reludlafice  for  Study  very  hard 
to  be  conquered. 

When  thefe  firft  Difficulties  are  got  over. 
Parents  (hould  then  apply  themfelves  to  their 
Childrens  Underftanding  ;  the  joining  Reafon 
and  Authority  together  will  give  double  Weight 
to  their  Injunctions.  Suppofe  then  a  Father 
addreffing  his  Son,  let  us  fee  what  Reafon  will 
dictate  3  “  Do  you  know,  my  Dear,  why  you 
go  to  School  ?  why  I  engage  you  in  Study, 
“  and  threaten  you  fo  feverely  if  you  neglect 
it  ?  is  it  for  my  Sake,  think  you  ?  or  is  it  be- 

caufe  I  take  Pleafiire  in  giving  you  Pain  ? 

no  ; 
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no;  k  is  for  your  Sake  alone  that  I  tliu,s 
“  urge  your  Obedience.  Providence  has  made 
me  the  Inftrument  of  your  Being;  therefore^ 
‘5  as  your  natural  Guardian,  I  am  accountable 
for  your  Education  :  Learning  is  the  Road 
to  Knowledge ;  Knowledge  will  lead  you  to 
Virtue  ;  and  Virtue  to  Happinefs.  Need 
you  then  any  other  Inducements  to  learn 
the  Duty  you  owe  to  me,  and  the  Advan- 
tages  that  will  accrue  to  yourfelf  ?  no  fiirely; 
I  trufl:  you  will  want  no  other  Motive.”  Is 
not  this  Method  both  rational  and  natural  ?  I 
think  it  is  undeniably  fo ;  and  that,  by  thefe 
eafy  Means,  Parents  may,  in  general,  promife 
themfelves  great  Comfort  in  their  Children  by 
guiding  them  as  they  fee  proper.  Children^ 
if  moulded  while  young,  readily  yield,  like 
Wax,  to  the  Impreflion ;  yet  now  they  are 
merely  paffive :  but  when  Reafon  gains  Strength, 
when  they  fee  their  Parents  adting  with  a  ge¬ 
nerous  Aftedlion  for  their  Good  alone,  then  it 
is  that  they  are  animated  with  a  Love  of  Duty, 
and  with  a  Defire  to  become  every  thing  that 
they  would  have  them  be. 
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Every  Gentleman  of  Fortune  fhould  certain¬ 
ly  give  all  his  Sons  the  Education  of  Gentle¬ 
men  ;  and  therefore  the  younger  Brothers  are, 
in  the  fundamental  Points  of  Education,  to  ac¬ 
company  the  eldeft  :  but  tho'  this  be  granted 
in  general,  yet  there  are  certain  particular  Rules 
to  be  obferved  ^  fome  one  Point  to  be  except- ' 
ed  againft,  another  to  be  purfued,  v^ith  many 
other  things,  according  as  Circumftances  vary, 
all  which  require  the  Parents  Attention.  I  have 
juft  obferved,  that  the  Foundation  of  their 
Learning  {hould  in  all  the  Sons  be  becoming 
the  Stock  they  fpring  from  :  but  the  eldeft 
muft  be  graced  with  every  Ornament.  He 
rnuft  be  taught  to  know,  that  pofleffing  a  For¬ 
tune  fuperior  to  his  Brothers,  obliges  him  to 
acquire  fuperior  Qualifications.  He  is  to  con- 
fider  himfelf  as  one  defigned  to  do  Honour  to 
his  Family,  and  to  his  Country  3  and  be  con¬ 
vinced,  that  if  he  negleds  to  cultivate  his 
Mind,  he  will  be  a  Difgrace  to  both. 

Parents  of  this  Clafs  have,  with  regard  to 
their  younger  Sons,  two  principal  things  to 
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do  :  iirilj  they  are  carefully  to  attend  to  their 
Genius,  Temper,  and  Inclinations;  and  next 
they  are  to  refolve  on  an  Employni,ent  fuited 
to  them  :  this  fettled,  they  are  to  purfue  their 
Education  accordingly.  The  three  learned 
Profeffions,  Divinity,  Law,  and  Phyfic,  require 
not  only  deep  Erudition,  but  require  too  a  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Learning  proper  to  each ;  befides,  as 
thefe  are  Employments  of  the  mod:  ferious 
Nature,  and  of  the  moft  weighty  Confequence, 
not  to  give  them  all  the  Qualifications  that  hu¬ 
man  Wit  is  capable  of  attaining,  is  furely  a 
grievous  Error.  Yet  are  there  fometimes  o- 
ther  Errors  too  material  to  pafsyunobferved  : 
not  thofe  of  the  Head,  but  of  the  Heaftr  It  is 
in  general  hoped,  that  where  due  Care  is  taken 
in  forming  the  Manners,  the  natural  Corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Heart  may  be  corrected ;  but  where 
that  is  negledled,  or  our  Endeavours  to  efied: 
it  prove  fruitiefs,  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  they 
fometimes  will,  the  utmoft  Care  dhould  be 
taken  in  the  Choice  of  an  Employment  for 
Life.  It  is  a  Rule  in  Life,  that  where  we  can¬ 
not  do  any  great  Good,  we  fliould  do  no  Harm; 
^nd  therefore  it  Ihould  be  a  Rule  with  Parents 
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to  place  their  bad  Children,  if  they  are  fo  un¬ 
happy  as  to  have  any,  as  remote  from  Mif- 
chief  as  poffible.  Now  to  apply  this  to  the 
I  Matter  in  hand,  we  muft  obferve,  that  to  fill 
j  up  thefe  important  Stations  with  all  their  juft 
I  Requifites,  we  muft  not  only  have  a  found 
Education,  and  a  clear  Head ;  but  we  muft 
alfo  have  an  upright  Heart  t  that  is,  we  muft 
j  refolve  to  baniih  every  finifter  Aim,  and  have 
no  Views  but  thofe  of  Juftice,  Probity  and  Ho- 
nour.  To  what  muft  we  afcribe  the  general 
,  Reproaches  thrown  with  fo  much  Freedom  on 
I  Profeffions  which  have  iii  their  Nature  the 
I  ftrongeft  Claim  to  Refpeft,  as  their  Founda¬ 
tion  is  Virtue,  Truth  and  Juftice  ;  but  to  the 
i  corrupted  Channels  the  Stream  pafies  thro’  ?* 
;  For  tho’  Mens  Judgments  frequently  err,  and 
^  falfe  Conftrudlions  are  often  put  on  the  beft 
•  Aftions  J  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  the  Complaints 
I  are  fometimes  but  too  juft.  Men  ftrongly 
1  tempted  by  irregular  Paffions,  whether  Pride, 
Avarice,  Revenge,  or  others,  will  naturally  in¬ 
cline  to  gratify  them  :  hence  then  appears  the 
'Neceffity,  in  thefe  Profeffions  particularly,  of 
well-regulated  ilearts :  that  on  one  fide  no 
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Injury  may  be  done,  and  on  the  other,  that  no 
Cenfure  may  be  juftly  incurred. 

It  is  to  be  prefumed  that  the  younger  Sons 
of  every  Gentleman’s  Family  (unlefs  by  any 
lateral  Means  they  have  an  independent  For¬ 
tune)  are  to  engage  in  fome  Profelhon  or  Em¬ 
ployment,  in  order  to  their  Advancement  in 
the  World ;  and  it  is  perfedly  right  that  they 
fhould  ;  for  by  this  means  they  may  not  only 
fill  up  their  Time  like  reafonable  Creatures, 
but  become  capable  of  doing  Honour  to  fome 
Profeffio'n,  be  ufeful  to  Mankind  in  general, 
and  often  raife  a  Fortune  equal  to  their  elder 
#  Brother.  Now  befides  the  learned  Profeffions  j 
the  Sea,  the  Army,  and  the  Exchange,  with 
many  others  needlefs  to  enumerate,  are  open  i 
for  them  to  engage  in  ;  and  hence  farther  ap-  i 
.pears  not  only  the  Neceffity  of  confidering  ^ 
their  Fortune,  but  attending  to  their  Genius,  ! 
Temper  and  Inclinations,  | 

P 

I 

Nothing  is  more  talked  of  than  the  Necef-tj 
fity  of  confulting  our  Childrens  Genius ;  and; 

.1  think  verily  there  is  nothing  fo  little  under-: 
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flood,  or  fo  little  attended  to.  I  know  that 
many  People  fay,  there  is  nothing  more  eafy  to 
difcover  than  the  Genius  of  Children  ;  but  if 
we  view  the  continual  Errors  committed  in 
this  Point,  we  fhall  have  reafon  to  think  other- 
wife.  What  is  more  evident  than  a  o^eneral 
Partiality  of  Parents  to  their  Children  ?  and 
what  will  naturally  be  the  Confequence  of  It  ? 
certainly  a  falfe  Eftimation  of  their  Capacity. 
However,  difficult  as  I  think  this  Knowledge 
is  to  be  obtained,  either  from  general  Partiali¬ 
ty,  Want  of  Penetration,  or  the  natural  Incon- 
flancy  of  Y outh  ;  yet  let  us  not  throw  afide  our 
Attention,  nor  wildly  give  up  our  Children  to 
Chance  3  but  rather  let  us  improve  the  Reafon 
Providence  has  endowed  us  with,  and  labour 
to  draw  fuch  Conclufions  as  will  moft  conduce 
to  their  real  Happinefs.  To  aft  therefore  with 
Judgment  in  this  weighty  Matter,  Parents  muft 
not,  becaufe  a  Boy  fays  he  will  go  to  Sea,  im¬ 
mediately  fend  him  ;  nor  becaufe  another  fays 
he  will  be  a  Soldier,  direftly  buy  him  a  Com- 
miffion.  One  perhaps  only  wants  to  get  away 
from  his  Studies,  and  the  other  thinks  It  a  fine 
thin?  to  wear  a  laced  Coat.  Youth  is  natu- 

o 
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rally  giddy,  and  what  they  like  to-day,  they 
will  often  diflike  to-morrow ;  Parents  there¬ 
fore  would  be  grievoufly  miftaken,  were  they 
to  take  every  Start  of  Fancy,  every  prematuro 
Requeft  of  their  Children  for  Genius.  Still  it 

is  certain  that  they  have  many  Ways  of  difco- 
vering  what  they  are  capable  of,  and  what  they 
are  inclined  to ;  therefore  our  Prudence  and 
Judgment  are  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  thefe 
Difcoveries.  For  Inftance :  if  we  fee  a  Boy 
of  intrepid  Courage,  loving,  feeking,  and  en¬ 
during  Hardlhips,  and  dwelling  with  Delight 
on  maritime  Affairs,  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
has  virtuous  Difpofitions,  and  both  loves  and 
applies  to  his  Books  5  w^e  need  not  hefitate  to 
breed  him  to  the  Sea.  So  if  we  are  convinced, 
that  another  feeks  a  Commifhon  from  true  Ho¬ 
nour  and  Courage,  and  from  an  ardent  Defire 
to  ferve  his  King  and  Country,  we  may  encou¬ 
rage  his  laudable  Ambition  ;  but  if  we  difco- 
ver  that  his  Motives  are  thofe  of  being  confpi- 
cuoufly  drefs’d,  of  fauntering  and  dangling  one 
part  of  his  Time  aw^ay,  and  raking  and  gaming 
another  part  5  if  we  fee  too,  that  his  only 
Fear,  is  the  Fear  of  having  occafion  to  fight  s 

we 
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we  fliould  certainly  rejed:  his  Requeft,  and 
oblige  him  to  apply  another  way  :  nay  more, 
we  Ihould  convince  him  how  mean  a  Soul  he 
mud  have,  to  feek  fo  inglorious  a  Life.  In 
like  manner,  if  we  fee  a  Boy  whofe  Head  is 
manifeftly  turned  for  Bufinefs,  whofe  Caft  of 
Temper  argues  Method  in  every  Adion,  we 
may  pretty  fafely  conclude  we  hit  his  Genius, 
by  making  him  a  Merchant.  But  there  is  a 
capital  Allflake  Paients  frequently  commit, 
that  is,  their  being  influenced  by  fome  oblique 
Interefl: ;  which  often  tends  to  ruin  their  Chil¬ 
dren.  For  Example  ;  tlie  Family  has  a  Living 
in  their  Gift,  and  a  Boy  rnuft  be  bred  a  Clergy¬ 
man  on  purpofe  to  All  it :  or  there  is  an  Uncle 
a  Bifhop,  therefore  the  Nephew  muft  be  a 
Bifhop  too  ;  tho’  perhaps  he  has  no  more  Ge¬ 
nius  nor  Chance  for  it,  than  he  has  of  being 
Emperor  of  Morocco,  Tluis  another,  w'ho 
would  have  been  an  Adept  in  the  Mathema¬ 
tics,  and  have  done  Flonour  to  the  Science, 
or  whofe  Sprightlinefs  would  have  made  a 
Figure  in  polite  Literature,  is  cramp’d  with 
the  Study  of  the  Law  ;  not  bqcaufe  he  likes  it, 
hut  becaufe  u  is  a,  Piofefnon  that  may  ra.ife 
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him  to  be  a  Judge  ;  perhaps  a  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor  ;  tho’  he  has  as  little  Chance  for  either  as 
the  Clerk  to  a  Juftice  of  Peace.  A  third  in 
Nature’s  fpite  is  made  a  Phyiician,  only  be- 
caufe  his  Parents  have  feen  a  A^ead,  a  Hulfe, 
or  a  Wihnot  ftanding  at  the  Top  of  the  Pro- 
feffion  ;  and  therefore  gsnclude  their  Son  will 
have  equal  Genius  and  equal  Merit. 

Here  then  it  is  evident,  that  Parents  are 
often  miftaken,  not  only  by  Inattention  to  the 
'  Genius  of  their  Children,  but  by  over-rating 
their  Parts ;  by  fixing  a  Profeffion  for  them, 
perhaps  as  foon  as  they  are- born,  or  by  blun¬ 
dering  them  into, an  Employment  which  their 
Plducation  is  not  equal  to.  On  this  laft  Point 
let  me  explain  myfelf.  Suppofe  I  have  not 
over-rated  a  Boy’s  natural  Parts  j  fuppofe  too 
that  I  have  at  great  Expence  kept  him  at 
School  for  ten  Years  ;  it  does  not  from  hence 
follow  that  he  is  learned  ;  I  muft  know  if  he 
has  applied  and  improved  thefe  Years  to  his 
real  Advantage  ;  that  is,  whether  his  Learn¬ 
ing  is  deep  or  fuperficial ;  I  muft  know  too 
the  Tenor  of  his  Studies,  for  even  of  thofc 

who 
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who  are  very  diligent,  all  Parts  of  Learning 
are  not  equal  Favourites  j  fome  are  fprightly, 
fome  grave,  fome  in  £hort  more  ftriking  to 
them  than  others  :  la%,  I  muft  know  if  the 
Nature  of  his  Education  be  adapted  to  the  Em¬ 
ployment  I  am  about  to  engage  him  in.  With¬ 
out  Attention  and  Regard  to  thefe  Circum- 
ftances,  it  will  be  impoffible  to  keep  clear  of 
Error  in  the  Difpofal  of  our  Children  for  Life: 
and  as  not  only  themfelves,  but  Society  too, 
mull  feel  the  good  or  bad  Elfedts  of  our  Choice, 

it  is  of  the  higheft  Confequence  that  it  be  judi- 
cious. 

But  Genius  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  con- 
fidered  in  the  fixing  our  Sons  for  Life.  Mr. 
Pope  has  a  Pofition,  *  which  does  not  tally 
with  general  Obfervation  j  for  according  to 
him  there  will  hardly  be  a  Man  in  ten  thou- 

fand  qualify’d  for  the  Station  he  is  in.  True 
Genius  is,  I  think,  but  rarely  to  be  met  with  j 
plain  natural  good  Senfe,  carefully  improved  by 

Edu- 
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Education,  will  certainly  enable  the  Generality 
of  Men  to  become  Proficients  in  any  fingle 
Art  or  Science :  that  is,  as  by  well  direfted 
Steps  they  are  capable  of  acquiring  great  Per- 
-feftion  in  one  Way,  fo  would  they  have  been 
equally  perfect  had  their  Steps  been  diredled 
another  Way.  Our  Defedls  in  general  are  not 
fo  much  owing  to  the  Want  of  Parts,  as  to 
the  Want  of  cultivating  them  ;  hence  appears 
that  amazing  Weaknefs  in  fome  Parents,  in 
Ihewing  a  Boy  as  a  Prodigy,  when  every  other 
Eye  can  fee  there  is  nothing  uncommon  in 
him ;  and  hence  too  appears  the  Folly  of 
others  in  neglcdting  thofe  Improvem^ts  fo 
elTentially  neceffary  for  him. 

From  what  has  been  here  advanced  it  is 
pretty  evident,  that  a  young  Gentleman  of  mo¬ 
derate  Parts  well  improved,  is  capable  of  be¬ 
coming  whatever  is  pointed  out  for  him,  pro¬ 
vided  he  is  diligent.  But  here  it  is  my  earnefi; 
Requeft,  that  Parents  refolve  to  make  their 
Children  happy ;  and  this  they  cannot  do  but 
by  complying  in  fome  meafure  with  their  Tem¬ 
per  and  Inclinations  j  for  it  is  on  this  chiefly 

their 
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tlielr  Felicity  depends.  The  fame  Boy  (as  I 
obferved  before)  would  become  an  Adept 
either  in  This  or  That  Employment,  but  it  is 
perhaps  one  only  that  will  make  him  happy : 
therefore  it  is  not  always  Genius,  but  Inclina¬ 
tion,  that  requires  our  Regard. 


The  feeming  Refemblance  of  Genius  and 
Inclination  may  make  fome  People  take  them 
for  the  fame  thing.  Genius  is  a  natural  Gift, 
a  Power  in  the  Soul  to  do  what  another,  with¬ 
out  that  Genius,  cannot  do ;  Inclination  is  a 
natural  Propenfity  to  purfue  fome  certain  Em¬ 
ployment,  whether  we  have  Genius  to  exe¬ 
cute  it  or  not.  We  are  told  of  Cicero^  that  no 
Man  had  a  ftronger  Inclination  to  be  a  Poet 
than  himfelf ;  yet  with  all  his  great  Abilities 
he  had  not  a  Genius  for  it.  So  in  our  own 
Times,  we  have  feen  Men  with  the  greateft 
Itch  of  Writing  produce  nothing  that  argued 
Genius ;  fome  fond  of  Mulic  almoft  to  Di- 
lliradtion,  without  a  Power  of  acquiring  it : 
and  others  with  a  Paffion  for  Paintinp:,  whofe 
Genius  amounted  to  nothinsf  more  than  to 

1  o 

dawb.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  Men  pof- 
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feffed  of  Genius,  but  devoid  of  Inclination  ^  fo 
true  is  it,  that  however  fimilar  they  appear, 
they  are  really  diftinft  in  themfelves,  fome» 
times  very  near  to,  at  other  times  very  diftant 
from,  one  another.  But  to  return  to  our  Sub- 
jeft.  As  we  have  obferved,  that  uncommon 
Genius  is  not  to  be  always  expelled,  and 
as  we  have  ihewn,  that  general  good  Capacity 
feldom  is  wanting  j  nothing  more  remains  but 
to  learn  what  Employment  will  fuit  our  Sons 
Temper  and  Inclinations,  and  then  compleat 
their  Education  accordingly.  For  furely  it  is 
wrong  to  iniift  on  a  Boy’s  applying  to  the  Law, 
when  the  Delight  of  his  Soul  is  the  Study  of 
Phyfic  and  the  Knowledge  of  Nature.  Or  is  it 
not  wrong  to  pin  another  down  to  the  Study  of 
Divinity,  when  Commerce  engroffes  his  whole 
Attention  3  or  his  dauntlefs  Heart  burns  to  tra- 
verfe  the  Ocean  ?  and  is  it  not  equally  wrong 
to  make  a  Boy  a  Merchant,  who  delights  in 
the  Study  of  the  Law  ?  mofi:  certainly.  Thefe 
therefore  are  the  things  we  muil:  attend  to, 
thefe  the  general  Steps  to  be  taken  or  avoided  3 
and  as  none  but  eeneral  Rules  can  be  laid 
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down,  the  particular  Exceptions  every  Pa¬ 
rent’s  Judgment  muft  fupply. 

A  young  Lady  of  the  fecond  Rank  comes 
next  under  my  Confideration  :  but  as  I  have 
dwelt  pretty  largely  on  the  Woman  of  Quali¬ 
ty,  I  have  not  occafion  to  fay  much  here. 
One  material  Diftindtion  to  be  made  in  a  Lady 
of  this  Clafs  is,  whether  fhe  is  an  only  Child, 
an  Heirefs,  no  Brother  in  the  way  to  enjoy 
the  Eftate ;  or  whether  fhe  is  only  a  younger 
Child,  and  is  to  iLare  the  Fate  of  her  younger 
Brothers  or  Sifters.  In  the  firft  Cafe,  I  would 
recommend  that  her  Education  approach  to 
that  of  a  Wom.an  of  Quality,  fince  it  is  highly 
probable  flie  will  become  one  5  at  leaft  if  her 
Education,  Conducft  and  Deportment  corre- 
fpond  with  thofe  of  fuperior  Rank,  fhe  will 
always  be  Company  for  them  :  but,  in  the 
other  Cafe,  that  is,  where  a  Brother  fweeps 
away  the  Eftate,  it  is  certain  that  her  Educa¬ 
tion  need  not  be  fo  brilliant,  nor  ought  to  be  fo 
expenfive  as  in  the  firft.  Yet  let  not  this  damp 
a  young  Lady’s  Spirits  ;  I  do  not  mean  to  make 
her  lefs  happy,  nor  recommend  the  leaft  Ne- 
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gledl  of  her ;  far  from  it.  A  State  Coach 
with  three  Footmen  anfwers  no  better  than 
a  plain  Coach  with  one,  for  all  the  Purpofes  of 
a  Coach ;  and  a  Diamond  Necklace  keeps  a 
Lady  no  warmer  than  a  Necklace  of  inferior 
Value.  Thus  it  is  with  the  Education  of  a 
Woman  of  Quality ;  it  is  in  fome  raeafure 
merely  ornamental,  without  being  effential  to 
her  Happinefs.  Still  it  is  fit  it  fhould  be  fo. 
When  the  Superfcription  of  a  Letter  begins 
with  Her  Grace,  or  Right  Honourable,  when 
a  Coach  or  Chair  appears  with  a  Coronet,  ’tis 
fit  that  due  Deference  and  due  Diftance  be  ob- 
ferved;  and  to  fecure  this,  ’tis  fit  that  her 
Education  have  a  fuitable  Dignity.  But,  as  I 
have  juft  obferved,  this  is  not  eflential  to  her 
Happinefs :  and  if  thofe  in  private  Life,  and 
of  moderate  Fortunes,  aim  at  equalling  thefe 
either  in  externa!  Appearances,  or  in  too  exalt¬ 
ed  an  Education,  they  are  pretty  fure  of  run¬ 
ning  into  Error ;  for  Happinefs  much  depends 
on  an  Education  fuited  to  our  Condition  in 
Life.  Thus  while  I  efteem  it  a  Misfortune 
for  a  Woman  of  Rank  not  to  appear  to  the 
utmoft  Advantage,  it  feems  no  lefs  a  Misfor¬ 
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tune  for  a  young  Lady  In  private  Life  vainly  to 
afpire  at  equalling  her. 

Still  I  warmly  urge,  that  no  contemptuous 
Negledl  be  thewn  her ;  let  her  be  taught  as 
thorough  a  Knowledge  of  her  Mother-tongue 
as  if  file  were  a  Princefs ;  let  her  too  write, 
and  dance,  and  fpeak  French  to  Perfedlion  : 
Mufic  too  I  recommend,  but  not  to  Perfedion. 
Here,  I  am  afraid,  my  Readers  will  Part,  and 
think  that  either  the  Author  or  the  Printer  has 
committed  an  Error  5  but  a  little  Patience,  and 
we  fhall,  I  hope,  underftand  one  another. 
When  we  confult  a  Phyfician,  or  a  Council, 
they  take  the  Fee  and  give  us  their  Opinion ; 
which  Opinion  we  may  either  rejed  or  follow 
as  we  pleafe.  When  I  fet  out  in  this  Under¬ 
taking,  I  declared  myfelf  not  a  Lawgiver,  but 
an  Advifer ;  as  fuch  then  let  me  be  confidered. 
I  fpeak  my  Mind  freely,  and  like  an  honeft 
Lav/yer  give  my  Opinion  honeftly  j  where  the 
Advice  IS  good,  follow  it  j  where  erroneous, 
rejed  it :  thus  fhould  all  reafonable  People  do, 
taking  along  with  them  this  Caution,  not  to 
condemn  raflily  and  precipitately,  bat  weigh 

the 
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the  Matter  well ;  and  neither  lavifhly  beftow* 
unjufl:  Praifes,  nor  unfairly  rob  Merit  of  its 
Due.  This  premifed,  I  return  to  my  Subjeft. 
It  is  very  certain,  that  a  young  Lady  of  this 
Clafs  fhould  learn  Muiic;  it  gives  her  a  fpright- 
ly  pleaiing  Air;  it  is  a  fine  Relaxation  from 
more  ferious  Employments  j  and  it  greatly  con¬ 
tributes  to  keep  up  a  Chearfulnefs  thro’  the 
whole  Family  :  but  I  would  not  have  her  am¬ 
bitious  to  excel  i  and  I  think  Parents  ought 
not  to  covet  it.  To  attain  Mufic  to  great  Per¬ 
fection,  and  to  ftudy  the  Italian  for  that  Pur- 
pofe,  is  a  Work  of  great  Labour,  Time  and 
Expence ;  too  much  by  far  to  gain  what  at 
laft  amounts  to  no  more  than  an  Amufement. 
Ladies  of  great  Rank  and  Fortune  have  every 
thing  at  their  Command,  therefore  fliould 
aim  at  Perfection  in  all  they  undertake ;  but 
thofe  in  more  private  Life,  have  certainly  other 
things  to  do.  They  are,  by  all  the  Rules  of  Pru¬ 
dence,  to  be  taught  to  work  :  they  fhould  be 
taught  to  know  too,  that  they  muft  reduce 
their  Theory  to  Practice.  They  are  to  floop 
likewife  to  domeftic  Cares  ^  whereby  they  will 
often  be  enabled  to  bcaft  a  Ilappinefs  which 

greater 
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greater  Ladies  are  Strangers  to.  But  fuppoling 
that  either  to  gratify  herfelf  or  her  Friciids  fhe 
engages  deeply  in  the  Study  6f  Mufic ;  Parents 
are  here  often  cajoled  out  of  their  Money,  and 
their  Senfes  too,  by  their  Daughter’s  fancied 
Excellence :  and  the  fame  Man  that  is  lavifh 
in  his  Praifes  to  the  fond  Father’s  Face,  will 
perhaps  in  the  very  next  Company  fwear  the 
i  Girl  fqueaks  like  a  Pig^  There  is  a  great  deal 
i  of  Infincerity,  nay  the  groffeft  Flattery,  at- 
!  tends  this  kind  of  Study ;  and  Parents  in  ge- 
heral  have  need  of  better  Eyes  than  common 
I  to  lee  thro’  it,  Plowever,  not  to  injure  the 
I  young'  Lady’s  Capacity,  I  will  grant  that  die 
I  really  does  excel :  ftill  I  fay,  her  Time  might 
have  been  much  better  employed  in  acquiring 
more  ufeful  Knowledge  :  fuch  as  is  properly 
I  fuited  to  her  Station.  There  are  yet  other 
Inconveniencies  attending  this  Study  when  a 
Lady  excels,  or  has  the  Keputation  of  it ;  that 
i  of  expoling  both  her  and  the  Farents  to  a  great 
I  deal  of  gay  Company  at  lead,  if  no  worfe  5  fuch 
[  as  tends  to  diffipate  the  Mind,  to  diut  out  tle» 

'  fleftion,  and  thereby  check  or  prevent  the 
K  nowledge  of  more  weighty  Obligations :  and 
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it  often  like  wife  expofes  them  to  a  great  deal 
of  ill-timed  Expence  :  which,  as  every  Day’s 
Experience  fhews  us,  frequently  does  great 

Harm,  but  feldom  any  Good. 

It  is  certain  that  every  populous  Place,  efpe- 
cially  a  polite  City  like  London^  ought  to  have 
fome  Entertainments  of  this  Kind ;  and  Per- 
fons  of  Qi^lity  and  Fortune  fhould  give  due 
Encouragement  to  them,  as  the  Performers 
make  it  their  Bread,  and  labour  their  whole 
Lives  to  excel,  that  they  may  give  them  the 
utmofl:  Entertainment  in  their  f  ower  :  all  this, 
I  fay,  is  highly  reafdnable,  if  reafonabl^ufed. 
But  will  not  a  Concert,  dn  Opera,  or  an  Ora¬ 
torio  always  furnifli  this  ?  mod  certainly.  Is 
it  worth  a  young  Lady’s  while,  whofe  For¬ 
tune  perhaps  will  be  but  fcanty,  to  confume  a 
great  deal  of  Time  and  Money,  and  at  laft  fall 
ihort  of  a  Stage-performer  ?  by  no  Means  * 
any  more  than  it  is  an  Honour  to  a  Man  of 
Quality  to  be  called  the  firft  Fiddle  in  the 
Kingdom ;  dr  for  a  Gentleman  to  boaft  that 
he  can  beat  his  Coachman  at  driving. 


If 
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If  to  the  Steps  already  laid  down  of  a  young 
j  Lady^s  Education  of  this  Rank  be  added  Arith- 
I  meticf,  Drawing,  and  Geography,  I  think 
I  every  thing  will  be  done  that  her  Parents  need 
!  wilh  3  and  enough,  if  well  improved,  to 
I  enable  her  to  make  a  very  advantageous  Fi- 
I  gure.  Still  ftife  fliould  be  taught  to  know 
i  that  this  is  only  learning  the  Road  5  and  fhe 

i  herfelf,  v/ith  thcfe  Guides,  is  to  take  care  not 

I 

I  to  go  wrong  5  good  Company,  good  Books, 

I  and  an  Attention  to  her  own  Adions,  are  to 
;  comnleat  hefi  She  fhould  not  aim  at  more 
deep  or  learned  Studies,  which  probably  would 
only  make  her  affeded  or  pedantic  ;  make  her 
i  a  Pain  to  herfelf,  and  dhguftful  to  all  who 
;  converfe  with  her,  particularly  her  own  Sex* 
i  Knowledge  does  not  confift  in  Words,  but  in 
I  Things ;  and  aLanguage,  merely  as  aLanguage, 
i  conveys  only  the  Knowledge  of  Words.  If 
i  on  this  Foundation,  and  with  thefe  Materials, 

I  fhe  builds  with  Care,  with  Diligence  and  Judg- 
I  ment,  I  dare  affirm,  that  thefe  alone  will  fur- 
I  nifh  her  with  every  Means  of  being  wife  and 

I  happy. 
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I  am  now  to  treat  of  the  third  Clafs  of 
People,  the  Men  of  Trade  and  Commerce,, 
in  which  I  cOmprize  the  Merchants,  and  all 
thofe  that  are  ufuall  jdiftinguiflied  by  the  Epi¬ 
thets  of  genteel  Trades  and  good  Bufineffes:  fuch 
as  require  F igure, Credit, Capital,  and  many  other 
Circumftances  to  conduft  and  fupport  them. 
But  I  confefs  there  is  no  fmall  Difficulty  here¬ 
in.  In  fome  Countries  the  Gentry  and  the 
Men  of  Trade  are  as  diftind:  People  as  if  each 
were  a  Kingdom  by  itfelf :  England^  a  trading 
Nation,  conned;s  more  elofely  the  whole  Body 
of  the  People  ^  links  them,  as  it  were,  in  one 
continued  Chain,  and  brings  them  nearer  to  a^ 
Level.  The  Man  of  Trade  marries  the  Daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Gentleman  ;  the  Gentleman  the 
Tradefman’s  Daughter  :  and  again,  the  Gentle¬ 
man  makes  his  Son  (the  younger  at  leaft)  a 
Man  of  Trade.  Hence  arifes  the  Difficulty  of 
.  feparating  them ;  nor  can  it  indeed  be  altoge¬ 
ther  done.  The  Reputation  and  Value  of 
Trade  has  convinced  Gentlemen  of  the  life-- 
fulnefs  and  Neceffity  of  an  Alliance  with  it  f 

and  Trade  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  many  and 
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great  Fortunes  thrown  into  it  from  the  Pro¬ 
duce  of  Eftates :  thus  are  they  blended  and  in¬ 
terwoven  ;  and  thus  are  they  become  recipro¬ 
cally  beneficial.  Still,  according  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  State  of  things,  regarding  the  various  Ranks 
in  Life,  I  think  we  may  make  one  fenfible 
Diftin<ftion  without  Offence ;  that  is,  Gentle¬ 
men  may  be  faid  to  floop  or  condefcend  to 
Trade,  and  Trade  may  be  faid  to  afpire  not  on¬ 
ly  to.an  Alliance  with  Gentry,  but  to  become 
Gentry  too.  Thus  while  I  honour  Trade,  I 
would  by  no  means  fail  to  pay  a  due  Refpedl 
to  Gentry  ;  and  therefore  give  them  that  Pre¬ 
ference  they  are  intided  to. 

Birth,  Education,  and  Manners,  may  be  fai4 
to  conftitute  the  Gentleman.  Birth  alone,  tho’ 
a  Claim,  is  too  poor  a  one  to  deferve  that  Title  j 
Education  adds  indeed  a  Luftre  to  Birth,  but 
both  together  are  not  fiafficient  without  Man¬ 
ners  ;  that  is,  to  complete  the  Gentleman, 
they  fhould  all  unite.  To  adjuft  this  Matter 
fairly,  we  may  without  Impropriety  urge,  that 
Manners  alone  will  give  us  a  better  Claim  than 
Birth  and  Education  together  5  and  why  r  be- 
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eaufe  thefe  are  not  in  our  Power  to  chufe.  For 
Example  :  It  is  not  my  Fault  that  I  was 
■not  born  a  Nobleman,  nor  did  I  chufe  my 
own  Education,  but  my  Parents  for  me  3  yet 
when  once  I  have  learnt  to  'know  Right 
from  Wrong,  if  I  chufe  the  Right,  and  la¬ 
bour  to  maintain  it  for  Virtue’s  Sake ;  furely 
fome  Degree  of  Merit  is  mine :  therefore,  to 
ufe  again  the  good  old  Bifhop  of  Winchejier^ 
Motto,  Manners  make  the  Man.  Still,  as  4  ob- 
ferved  before,  to  perfedl  the  Charafter,  all 
fhould  combine  :  and  thus  if  the  Man  of 
Trade  depends  on  his  Acquihtions  only,  he  will 
find  himfelf  greatly  mifl:aken.  There  is  a  plea- 
fant  Story  told  of  King  Charles  II.  I  think  not 
unapplicable  here.  An  unbred  Citizen  be¬ 
coming  very  rich,  made  a  Friend  at  Court, 
who  informed  the  King  he  defired  much  to  be 
made  a  Gentleman  ;  that,  fays'  the  King,  with 
a  Smile,  is  not  perhaps  in  my  Powers  but  tell 
him,  ril  do  better.  I’ll  make  him  a  Knight. 
Thus  at  the  fame  time  that  he  conferred  an 
Honour,  he  ingenioufly  reproached  him,  by 
fhewing,  that,  to  make  a  Gentleman,  required  - 
fomething  mor^  than  even  Money  or  Title. 

The 
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The  principal  thing  then  that  Men  of  Trade 
have  to  do  is,  to  keep  clear  of  Self-fufficiency; 
and  avoid  that  Arrogance  and  Conceit  which 
Money  is  apt  to  create.  Their  frequent  Mar¬ 
riages  and  Intermarriages  with  well-bred  Peo¬ 
ple,  are  fome  Means  to  effedt  this ;  and  edu¬ 
cating  their  Children  fuitably  is  another.  Thus 
the  riling  Generation  at  leaft  will  be  improved ; 
and  hence  appears  the  Neceffity  of  good  Edu¬ 
cation  and  well-regulated  Manners  for  this 
Clafs  of  People  :  that  as  they  infenfibly,  as  it 
were,  become  allied  to  their  Betters,  they  may 
be  taught  properly  to  coincide  with  them. 

Many  Reafons  prove  the  Neceffity  of  good 
Education  for  People  of  this  Clafs.  In  a  Society 
of  Men,  fuppofe  a  Coffee-houie,  we  fee  apro- 
mifcuous  Croud  of  Gentlemen  and  Tradefmen; 
in  an  Affembly  of  Women,  we  fee  mixed  with 
the  Gentry,  not  only  .the  Wife  of  the  Mer¬ 
chant,  but  that  of  the  Brewer,  the  Diftiller,  the 
Druggift  and  the  Draper  ;  and  it  is  highly  ne- 
ceffary  that  thefe  ffiould  have  fuch  Education, 
and  their  Manners  fo  regulated,  as  will  make 
them  fit  Company  for  thofe.  But  there  are 
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more  weighty  Reafons  yet.  Every  Man  con- 
verfant  in  Life,  muft  have  obferved,  not  only 
the  many  calamitous  Falls  from  high  to  loW| 
but  alfo  the  frequent  Progreffions  from  low 
to  high  i  and  where  thefe  Advancements  are 
the  Fruits  of  honeft  Induftry,  I  rejoice  with 
them  in  their  Succefs.  A  Citizen  grown  rich 
by  Trade,  refolves  to  approach  to  the  Gentry  ^ 
and  his  fir|l  Advance  is  ufually  to  the  Center 
of  the  Town.  Here  for  a  while  he  fits  down, 
and  with  fweet  Content  enjoys  the  Fruit  of 
his  paft  Labours  1  but  perhaps  it  is  only  for  a 
while ;  the  Fleart  of  Man  is  reftiefs,  and  he 
burns  to  tafte  the  Manners  of  the  Court :  thus 
he  flies  to  St.  James  s  Square,  Grafvenor  Square, 
Berkley  Square,  or  one  of  the  furrounding 
Streets ;  thus  the  Son  gets  a  Poft,  and  the 
Daughter  marries  a  Lord ;  and  thus  the  next 


Generation  or  two  reaches  the  Summit  of 
Grandeur  and  Honour,  If  things  are  fo,  and 
daily  Experience  proves  they  are,  is  it  not  high-' 
ly  neceflary  to  fet  out  with  a  good  Education  ? 
mofi:  certainly.  Still  it  fliould  be  a  fuitable 
one.  A  Man  of  Trade  may  be  qualified  to 
'keen  his  Betters  Company,  without  vainly  afnir- 
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ing  to  be  like  them ;  for  that  would  be  ren¬ 
dering  him  unfit  for  the  vely  Trade  he  is  en¬ 
gaged  in.  Every  Man  may  and  ought  to  look 
forward  ;  but  if  every  Man  anxioully  dwells 
on  future  Greatnefs,  and  continually  dreams  of 
Polls,  Titles,  and  Palaces,  it  is  the  certain 
Way  never  to  reach  them:  for  tho’ the  Ad¬ 
vancements  juft  pointed  out  are,  I  think,  lite¬ 
rally  true,  yet  are  the  Inftances  hut  few  in 
comparifon  with  the  whole.  Therefore  the 
Bulinefs  of  Parents  is,  to  give  their  Children 
firft  a  juft  Senfe  of  their  prefent  Station  j  then 
to  guide  their  Education,  and  regulate  their 
Manners  accordingly ;  that  done,  leave  the  reft 

to  Providence. 

♦  .  '  # 

I  hope  this  Reafoning  upon  the  clofe  Con- 
nedion  of  Gentry  and  Trade  is  clear  and  ex- 
prefs ;  and  proves  what  I  advanced,  that  they 
are  not  to  be  wholly  feparated.  Whence  it 
appears,  that  the  Education  both  of  Boys  and 
, Girls  of  this  Clafs  mull  in  general  be  like  that 
of  the  preceding.  Still  lome  Judgment,  Pru¬ 
dence,  and  Self-knowledge  are  neceftary  to 
guide  Parents  herein. 
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.  The  firft  wife  Caution  is,  that  Parents  con- 
fider  their  own  Fortune,  and  the  real  Profpefts. 
before  them  :  for  it  is  not  enough  that  a  Man 
be  of  a  fuch  or  fuch  a  Trade,  to  entitle  him 
to  train  his  Child  equal  to  another  of  the  fame 
Trade  ;  for  if  this  be  taken  as  a  Guide,  many 
grievous  Errors  will  be  committed.  What  can 
be  a  greater  Misfortune  than  to  educate  a  Boy 
like  a  fine  Gentleman,  and  not  be  able  to  fup-r 
port  it  ?  or  to  train  a  Girl  with  the  Expecta¬ 
tion  of  keeping  her  Coach,  and  have  little  or 
nothing  to  give  her  ?  yet  is  this  often  the  Cafe. 
Another  Caution  is,  not  to  negled:  fuch  an  Edu¬ 
cation  as  may  be  at  leaft  folidlyufeful,if  they  can¬ 
not  reach  the  ornamental  Part ;  for  as  Carving, 
Gilding,  and  Painting  may  at  any^time  be  add¬ 
ed  to  adorn  a  well-proportioned  Room,  fo  a 
found  Education  is  every  Day  capable  of  Im¬ 
provement  :  and  as  the  Viciflitudes  of  Life  are 
many,  it  is  right  that  Children  fliould  on  every 
proper  Occafion  be  able  to  prove  the  Goodnefs 
of  the  Stock  they  fpring  from.  To  fet  this 
Matter  in  the  clearefl:  Light,  let  us  fuppofe 
any  two  of  the  fame  Bufinefs,  no  matter  what; 


one 
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one  has  a  large  Trade  and  fmall  Family,*  the 
other  a  fmall  Trade  and  large  Family;  the 
Trade  being  the  fame,  our  Idea  of  both  the 
Men  will  at  firft  Sight  be  alike ;  but  if  we 
come  to  a  nearer  View,  and  thence  draw  a 
Comparifon,  we  fhall  find  it  very  unequal : 
for  tho’  a  Merchant  is  ftill  a  Merchant,  yet 
while  one  has  great  Difficulty  to  give  his 
Daughter  a  fingle  thoufand  Pound,  the  other 
can  with  Eafe  give  his  twenty  thoufand.  Thus, 
tho'  each  fhould  educate  his  Children  fuitable 
to  his  Charadler,  yet  each  fhould  at  the  fame 
time  confider  his  Abilities. 

Many  other  Rules  laid  down  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  Clafs  hold  equally  good  in  this.  The  Ge¬ 
nius  and  Frame  of  Mind  are  to  be  attended  to^ 
particular  Studies  are  to  be  appropriated  to  par¬ 
ticular  Employments  ;  the  Difpofition  of '  Soul 
fhould  be  nicely  fearched  into,  that  every 
thing  mean,  narrow,  or  bafe,  may  be  fubdued 
by  the  Principles  of  a  generous  Education. 
Moft  young  People,  even  of  both  Sexes,  place 
their  Happinefs  in  external  Appearance,  but 
Girls  have  naturally  the  ftrongeft  Paffion  for 
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Drefs  and  Show ;  now  Parents  can  never  make 
the  Education  of  their  Children  folid,  unlefs 
they  reverfe  thisDilpofition,  not  only  by  teaching 
them  the  Emptinefs  of  this  falfe  Happinefs,  but 
by  teaching  them  whereto  find  the  true.  There 
is  indeed  an  Appearance  fuitable  to  every  Sta¬ 
tion,  which  to  negledt,  would  be  finking  into 
Meannefs,  and  be  a  Difrefpefl:  to  thofe  we  live 
among  >  that  then  Ihould  be  ixgarded,  but 


that  alone;  for  all  above  fliould  be  made  indif¬ 
ferent  to  us :  Happinefs  is  in  the  Mind,  and 
to  improve  the  Mind  is  the  Way  to  reach  it. 
Nor  is  Happinefs  more  among  the  Great,  with 
all  their  Grandeur,  than  among  the  Little ; 
and  if  it  be,  the  Fault  is  in  ourfelves;  fince 
nothing  is  truer  than  the  Maxim,  which  fays, 
that  Happinefs  does  not  confifl:  in  enlarging 
our  Poffefiions,  but  in  contrafting  our  Defires. 
Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  dangerous  in 
the  educating  our  Children,  than  cherilhing 
in  them  a  Paflion  for  Drefs,  efpecially  the 
raifing  them  above  their  Abilities.  Children 
fnould  be  taught  to  know,  that  it  is  not  how 
they  look,  but  what  they  feel,  that  deferves 
Sollicitude  :  thus  too  in  eftimating  Riches ;  it 
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is  not  what  we  lofe,  but  what  we  fufFer,  that 
merits  our  Regard  ;  ITnce  we  may  fometimes 
lofe  a  great  deal,  and  ftifFer  nothing. 

Parents,  in  educating  their  Children,  are  t0 
make  them  pleafing  and  ufeful.  It  is  the  Opi¬ 
nion  of  feveral  ingenious  Writers,  that  the  firft 
Appearance  of  a  Stranger  makes  the-ftrongeff 
and  mofl:  lafting  Irnpreffion  on  us ;  that  as  they 
fliew  to  mare  or  lefs  Advantage  at  firft  Sight, 
fo  do  we  think  more  or  lefs  favourably  of  then^ 
ever  after.  Now,  tho'  I  do  not  think  this  is 
univerfally  true,  fince  Experience  ftiews  us 
that  fome  who  ftrike  us  at  firft  never  give  us 
any  Pleafure  in  their  Company  afterwards,  and 
others  who  have  nothing  very  pleafing  in  the 
Beginning  of  our  Acquaintance,  improve  upon 
us  at  every  Vifit,  and  infenfibly  gain  our  E- 
fteem,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  our  Deportment 
ftiould  always  be  fuch  as  may  difpofe  People 
to  think  favourably  of  us,  and  never  fuch  as 
can  juftly  offend.  But  here  I  muft  obferve, 
that  young  People  are  very  apt  to  proftitute 
this  Difpofition,  by  ufing  it  only  occafionally  > 

whereas,  to  make  it  a  Virtue,  it  muft  be  exer- 
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cifed  univerfally,  and  become  a  fettled  HaHit  i 
in  fhort,  it  muft  flow  from  the  Heart.  A 
young  Gentleman  is  to  pay  a  Vifit  to  a  great 
Man,  to  a  rich  Aunt,  or  to  fome  Perfon  of 
Diftinition,  of  whom  perhaps  he  has  Views  or 
ExpeftationS  ;  what  Pains  are  taken  to  make  a 
graceful  Appearance,  how  exadl  is  his  Deport- 
Inent,  how  nice  is  his  Behaviour,  and  how 
pleafing  his  Converfation  !  The  Vifit  paid,  the 
Malk  is  thrown  off,  and  he  is  a  very  Bear  to 
every  one  elfe ;  nay  perhaps  even  to  his  Pa¬ 
rents,  to  whom  he  owes  all  that  he  enjoys. 
So  too  a  young  Lady  who  is  to  make  her  Ap¬ 
pearance  at  an  Aflembly ;  no  Player  lludies 
more  to  get  their  Part  before  they  come  on  the 
Stage,  than  Ihe  to  attract  her  Beholders  ;  but 
then,  like  them,  too,  when  her  Part  is  over,  . 
ihe  often  falls  below  herfelf.  But  have  Adions 
like  thefe  any  Merit  in  them  ?  can  it  be  a  Vir¬ 
tue  never  to  be  civil  but  wnere  we  expect  to 
gain  by  it  ?  ought  we  not  to  give  every  thing 
its  proper  Name,  and  call  fuch  Behaviour  Dif- 
fimulation  and  Hypocrify  ?  moft  certainly.  To 
obviate  then  this  Error  in  cur  Children,  and 

prove  the  real  Ufe  of  Education,  let  Parents 

be 
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be  very  careful  to  teach  them  an  univerfal  good 
Behaviour  ;  not  partial,  narrow,  or  confined, 
but  fuch  as  will  fhew  itfelf  at  all  Times,  on  all 
Occafions,  and  to  all  Degrees  of  People :  and 
if,  as  has  been  obferved,  the  firft  Impreffions 
generally,  make  for  or  againfi:  us  according  as 
we  behave.  Youth  muft  be  taught  to  confider 
themfelves  as  continually  feen  by  fomebody  or 
other  for  the  firft  time }  and  therefore  they 
muft  always  demean  themfelves  in  fuch  man¬ 
ner  as  to  defervC  EfteCm,  if  they  ever  hope  to 
gain  iti 

The  other  Point  of  Education  is  to  make  our 
Children  ufeful:  therefore  nothing  that  can 
contribute  to  it  Ihould  be  omitted.  A  young 
Man,  befides  the  firft  Education  beftowed  on 
him,  befides  the  Pains  taken  by  his  Parents  to 
engage  him  in  fuch  a  Station  as  gives  him  the 
faireft  ProfpeCt  of  Happinefs  to  himfelf,  muft 
be  inftrudled  to  employ  his  Talents  to  the  Be¬ 
nefit  of  others ;  and  in  all  things,  as  far  as  is 
confiftent  \vith  Prudence,  Juftice,  and  Self- 
prefervation,  pfomote  the  Happinefs  and  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  every  one  within  his  Reach.  Here 

let 
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let  me  add,  that  while  otir  Laws  give  the  Me« 
fuperior  Power,  a  Father  Ihould  be  very  care¬ 
ful  to  fix  in  his  Son  a  tender  Regard  to  the  op- 
pofite  Sex  j  not  indeed  to  become  Slaves,  or 
degenerate  into  Effeminacy,  not  to  be  the 
Dupe  of  thofe  who  ftudy  to  allure,  but  to  have 
a  juft  Senfe  of  their  Merit,  their  Innocence; 
and  their  Virtue  :  and  thence  refolve  never  td 
defpife,  infult  or  opprefs  them,  nor  ever  to' 
impofe  a  Hardfhip  on  them  too  great  to  bear. 
A  Girl,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be  taught; 
that  a  Degree  of  Subjedion  is  allotted  her; 
but  that  it  muft  never  be  bafe;  nor  ever  need 
be  mean.  She  muft  know  too,  that  the  Fruits 
'  of  her  Education  are  to  appear  in  her  Adions ; 
to  this  End,  befides  her  Knowledge  of  Books^ 
the  Exercife  of  her  Needle,  her  Pen,  and  her 
Figures,  fire  is  to  underftand  the  Management 
of  a  Houfe,  be  acquainted  with  the  various 
Seafons  of  Prcviiions,  the  Piice  of  IVXatkets, 
Skill  in  Carving,  Demeanour  at  Table,  and,  in 
a  Word,  the  whole  Oeconomy  of  a  Family, 
Laftly,  fire  muft  know  that  her  Province  is  to 

pleafe,  and  that  every  Deviation  from  it,  is 
thwarting  feature  ;  but  that  the  chearful  Exer- 
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fcife  of  thofe  Obligations  her  Station  requires, 
will  beft  fecure  Happinefs  to  herfelf,  and  the 
Efteem  of  all  who  behold  her. 

I  flatter  myfelf  that  what  I  have  here  faid, 
will  furnifh  my  Readers  of  this  Clafs  with  fome 
Help  to  guide  them  thro’  the  DifKculties  that 
naturally  attend  their  Duty  as  Parents.  And 

if  to  this  they  add  the  Exercife  of  their  own 

_  \ 

Judgment,  by  varying  the  Rules  as  they  fee 
necelTary,  their  Children  will  undoubtedly  re¬ 
ceive  much  Improvement ;  and  reflect  great 
Honour  on  themfelves,  who  thus  aim  at  the 
general  Good,  not  only  of  their  own  Offspring, 
but  of  all  Poflerity. 

I  have  here  enlarged  on  the  Steps  neceflary 
to  be  taken  for  educating  three  Claffes  of  People, 
and  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  fourth ;  which 
comprehends  a  very  large  Part  of  the  Kingdom, 
but  London  particularly  ^  viz,  all  the  inferior 
Trades,  and  many  others,  that,  according  to  the 
Cuftom  of  affociating  together,  we  may  confl- 
der  as  forming  oneDivifion:  Men,  very  valuable 
in  their  Way,  and  of  boundlefs  Ufe  to  Society  : 

B  b  tho* 
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tho’  by  the  Wifdom  of  Providence  born  rather 
to  Labour  than  to  Idlenefs  ;  to  be  obedient  to 
the  Laws,  than  to  be  the  Difpenfers  of  them. 

I  am  well  aware  that  Difficulties  will  occur 
to  me  on  this  Head,  and  thereby  fometimes 
break  the  Order  of  my  Defign  j  but,  as  I  have 
elfewhere  obferved,  when  Exceptions  from  ge¬ 
neral  Rules  are  reafonable,  it  is  perfeftly  right 
to  adhere  to  them.  It  would  be  Affeftation  in 
me  to  call  myfelf  fuch  a  Stranger  to  the  World, 
as  not  to  know  the  Influence  of  Money:  Man¬ 
kind  is  apt  to  contract  a  Degree  of  Efteem  for 
all  who  polTefs  it ;  and  the  PoirelTor  feldom 
fails  to  fet  a  fufficient  Value  on  himfelf  for  it. 
Thus  it  often  happens  that  Men,  whofe  Bufi- 
nefs  is  but  mean,  grow  wealthy,  have  perhaps 
an  only  Child,  and  think  they  have  a  Right  to 
educate  it  as  they  pleafe  ;  for  my  own  Part  I 
do  not  mean  exprefsly  to  oppofe  it,  becaufe  it 
may  be  nipping  a  promifing  Fruit  in  the  Bud^ 
but  Parents  of  this  Clafs  ftand  in  need  of  more 
Knowledge  to  condud:  themfelves  herein  than 
commoniy  fpeaking  they  are  poflfefs’d  of. 

'  Nothing 


Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  for  Men  in 
different  Stations  to  ruin  themfelves  by  rafhly 
afpiring ;  and  he  who  has  Reputation  and  Cre¬ 
dit  in  one  Sphere,  is  perhaps  undone  if  he 
moves  beyond  it.  But  while  we  fee  that  Money 
is  apt  to  make  Men  even  of  good  Underftand- 
ing  and  good  Education  giddy,  no  wonder  that 
thofe  of  obfcure  Birth,  no  Education,  and  a 
Life  of  ordinary  Employment,  fpent  moftly  in 
ordinary  Company,  value  themfelves  for  their 
Poffeflions  far  beyond  Defert.  To  this  is  owing 
that  vain  Strut,  that  fupercilious  Air,  and  Con¬ 
tempt  of  others,  fo  frequent  in  People  of  this 
Clafs ;  and  hence  too  arife  thofe  Errors  they 
j  daily  commit,  by  an  oftentatious  Education  of 
their  Children;  by  vainly  afpiring  to  equal 
their  Betters,  and  often  to  furpafs  them,  at 
leaft  in  Appearance.  I  had  occafion,  fome 
Years  ago,  to  make  a  Vifit  to  a  young  Lady 
of  Fafhion  and  Fortune  at  one  of  our  Board¬ 
ing-Schools  near  Town,  where  the  beft  drefs'd 
Girl  in  the  whole  Houfe  was  a  Poulterer's 
Daughter.  Can  there  be  any  thing  more  ab- 
furd  than  this  ?  yet  is  there  any  thing  more 
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common  ?  It  is  a  general  Obfervation,  that  or¬ 
dinary  People  drefs  their  Children  finer  than 
People  of  Faflfion  ;  and  why  ?  only  becaufe 
they  will  Ihew  the  World  they  are  able  to  do 
it,  and  therefore  will  not  be  outdone.  Parents 
are  not  aware  how  deftruftive  this  falfe  Pride, 
this  vain  miftaken  Fondnefs  is  to  their  Chil¬ 
dren  :  and  the  firft  Effed  it  has  on  them  is,  to 
make  them  alhamed  of  their  Parents,  thofe 
very  People  who  thus  mifiead  them.  Can  any 
thing  be  more  prepofterous  and  unnatural  ?  yet 

is  it  undeniably  true. 

There  is  an  unhappy  Propenfity  among 
Mankind  in  general  of  being  afliamed  of  their 
poor  and  mean  Relations,  even  among  the 
Good  ;  it  is  a  Spark  of  Pride  very  hard  to  be 
extinguiilied,  yet  it  may  and  ought  to  be  done. 
And  confidering  that  fcarcely  a  Family  in  the 
Kingdom 'is  without  them,  more  or  lefs,  it  is 
Matter  of  Surprife  that  fuch  Pains  fliould  be 
taken  to  ftifle  and  conceal  them ;  efpecially 
too  if  we  refled  how  much  real  Honour  it 
does  ourfelves  to  cherifh,  to  countenance,  and  to 

cfpoufe  them.  Still  it  is  true,  that  there  is  this 
^  Pro- 
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Propenfity,  this  Weaknefs  in  Men,  either  from 
their  Nature,  or  their  Education.  Shall  we 
then,  inftead  of  keeping  under  this  Pride  in 
ourfelves,  lead  our  Children  into  it  too  ?  fhall 
we  deck  them  out  fo  far  above  themfelves  only 
to  defpife  us  ?  and  to  make  them  falfely  happy, 
make  ourfelves  truly  wretched  ?  nothing  can 
be  a  greater  Folly,  and  nothing  requires  more 
the  Parents  Care  to  avoid.  I  remember  I  once 
called  to  fee  a  Friend  who  was  an  Apothecary ; 
a  young  Fellow,  my  Friend’s  Apprentice,  was 
at  Work  behind  the  Counter,  and  out  peep’d 
a  lac’d  Waiftcoat.  (I  muft  obferve  it  was  in 
thofe  Days  when  a  lac’d  Waiftcoat  ftood  for 
fomething,  for  it  has  now,  I  think,  loft  all 
its  Significance.)  As  the  Appearance  was  un- 
^ufual,  I  enquired  who  that  young  Gentleman 
was ;  and,  to  my  great  Surprife,  was  informed 
he  was  the  Son  of  a  Coachman,  and  the  Lace 
he  wore  was  taken  off  his  Father’s  Livery. 
Thus  v/hat  was  before  no  better  than  the 
Badge  of  Dependence,  is  now  turned  into  an 
Inftrument  of  Contempt  and  Ridicule.  In 
how  many  of  thefe  things  do  the  Weaknefs 
and  Folly  of  Parents  appear  ?  would  fuch  a 
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Boy  own  his  Father  on  the  Coach-box  ?  or  ! 
would  he  not  rather,  with  an  audacious  Cock 
of  his  Hat,  pafs  contemptuoufly  by  him?  no¬ 
thing  better  could  be  expedlcd.  And  yet 
People  who  take  thefe  Steps  wonder  their  Chil¬ 
dren  are  not  good ;  wonder  they  are  proud, 
vain  and  untoward,  when  they  themfelves  have 

made  them  fo.  I 

i 

Another  Effeft  attending  this  mifplaced  In¬ 
dulgence,  this  falfe  Education,  ^befides  the 
makinp-  them  afhamed  of  their  Parents  and 

o 

Relations,  is,  the  Influence  it  has  on  the  Chil-  | 
dreus  future  Lives :  the  Parents,  it  is  true,  j 
are  often  made  wretched,  but  the  Children 

j 

are  not  happy.  Every  thing  raifed  above  itfelf 
is  in  a  precarious  tottering  State  ^  the  Building 
whole  Foundation  is  weak,  is  every  Day  liable  ! 
to  fall ;  and  the  Man  who  pretends  to  what  i 
he  cannot  maintain  or  fupport,  is  in  perpetual  j 
Danger  of  Ruin.  SelRfufficiency  and  Money  ^ 
may  make  his  Outlide  pallable;  but  if  he  is  all  J 
Meannefs,  all  Ignorance  within,  he  can  never  1 
procure  a  Grain  of  Efteem,  nor  ever  be  folid-  | 
ly  happy.  Children  may  in  time  difcover  their 

Parents 
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Parents  Miftakes  and  their  own  Misfortune,  but 
will  then  perhaps  have  no  Remedy  to  apply. 
Happy  had  it  been  for  them  had  their  Edu¬ 
cation  fuited  their  Condition  in  Life  j  they 
would  then  have  laboured  with  honeft  Chear— 
fulnefs ;  and  by  keeping  within  their  proper 
Sphere,  have  had  their  Labours  crown’d  with 
Succefs. 

I  My  Readers  of  this  Clafs  will,  I  am  afraid, 

I  be  apt  to  miftake  me,  and  think  I  defign  to 
keep  them  in  a  low  dependent  State ;  fuch  an 
I  one  as  they  call  being  unhappy  j  far  from  it : 

I  I  would  not  have  undertaken  this  T reatife  at 
1  all,  had  I  not  defigned  the  real,  the  univerfal 
i  Good  of  Mankind.  Without  Vanity  I  can  fay 
I  it,  no  one  has  a  more  difinterefted,  a  more  ge- 
I  neral  Love  of  human  Nature  than  myfelf ; 
thoufands  have  fuperior  Abilities,  but  few,  per¬ 
haps  none,  have  Aiperior  good  Wifhes  for  the 
Happinefs  of  Society;  and  fliould  this  very  Per¬ 
formance  prove  a  Trifle,  the  Fault  may  be  in 
my  Head,  but  it  is  not  in  my  Heart ;  my  In¬ 
tention  is  good,  if  my  Power  is  weak.  Let 
this  then  ferve  as  an  Apology  to  all  my  Readers, 

B  b  4  but 
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but  let  thofe  of  this  Clafs  in  particular  be  per- 
fuaded,  that  my  Defign  is  to  augment  the  Hap- 
pinefs  of  their  Children,  not  to  lelTen  it.  But 
then,  they  muft  refolve  to  feek  Happinefs 

where  it  can  be  found ;  if  they  wander  into  a 

* 

Maze  of  Difficulties,  and  get  into  a  Sphere 
they  are  utter  Strangers  to,  they  will  mojft  pro¬ 
bably  rnifs  it  3  but  if  they  confine  themfelves. 
within  their  own  proper  Orb,  they  need  not 
fear  to  find  it.  Still  there  is  Reafon  to  appre¬ 
hend,  that  Men  of  every  Rank,  and  even  a- 
mong  the  loweft,  will  value  themfelves  not  for 
what  they  are,  but  for  what  they  have  5  and 
while  People  miftake  Head  for  Brains,  and 
Money  for  Merit  the  beft  Advice  will  often 
be  ufelefs. 

But  great  as  this  Folly  is,  there  is  a  much 
greater  reigning.  Money,  as  I  have  already 
obferved,  is  extremely  apt  to  intoxicate  Man- 
Idnd  ;  and  its  Influence  is  but  too  vifibie  both 
in  high  and  low  Life  :  but  there  are  thoufands 
of  this  Clafs  of  People  who  pride  themfelves 
in  educating  their  Children  learnedly  and  ex- 
penhvely,  without  the  leaf:  Pretenfions  upon 
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Earth.  If  a  Gentleman  upon  the  Decay  can 
get  his  Son  educated  fuitable  to  his  Birth,  Re¬ 
gard  to  his  Family,  and  Regard  to  his  Educa¬ 
tion,  may  obtain  him  a  genteel  and  profitable 
Employment :  fo  too,  if  a  Man  in  an  inferior 
Station  is  convinced  he  can  purchafe  his  Son  a 
Place  or  a  Commifiion  fuitable  to  his  fuperior 
Education,  there  is  certainly  room  to  juftify 
him,  tho’  we  blame  his  Vanity  j  but  ’that 
People  without  the  leaf!:  Expeftations,  that 
are  confcious  they  cannot  give  their  Children  a 
Shilling,  who  have  not  the  Honour  of  a  Fa¬ 
mily  to  fupport,  nor  a  Reputation  to  maintain, 
fhould  run  thefe  ftrange  Lengths,  is  amazing! 
The  Truth  is.  Pride  and  Ignorance  are  their 
Guides ;  they  fcorn  to  be  outdone '  by  their 
Neighbours,  tho’  ail  the  while  they  really 
don’t  know  what  it  is  they  are  doing. 

It  is  to  be  prefumed  that  Children  while 
Children,  and  while  educating,  are  in  general 
Strangers  to  what  may  be  their  future  Fortune 
on  the  part  of  their  Parents ;  now  if  they  are 
taught  to  think  themfeives  equal  to  their  Bet¬ 
ters,  taught  to  expedl  mighty  things,  and  at 

length 
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length  find  nothing,  it  is,  I  think,  a  grievous 
Calamity  on  one  fide,  and  grofs  Injuftice  on 
the  other ;  and  yet  is  this  evidently  a  daily 

Error. 

The  fame  things  that  yield  us  great  Good, 
are  often  produftive  of  great  Evil.  Food,  de- 
figned  by  the  Laws  of  Nature  to  preferve  Life  ^ 
and  Health,  is  often  made  the  Inftrument  to 
deftroy  it.  Education,  defigned  to  lead  us  to 
Happinefs,  by  enlarging  and  improving  our 
Underftandings  in  fome  certain  Way,  is  often 
made  the  Inftrument  of  our  Deftrudtion.  Hence 
appears  the  Neceffity  of  a  temperate  and  a  ju¬ 
dicious  Ufe  of  both;  and  hence  too  we  fee, 
that  the  Education  fuitable  for  one,  is  very 
unfit  for  another.  But  I  will  now  point  out 
what  Education  appears  to  me  to  be  generally 
proper  for  People  of  this  Clafs ;  and  where 
folid  Reafons  make  particular  Exceptions  ne- 
ceffary,  it  is  my  Advice  that  Reafon  take  place 

of  general  Rules. 

I  will  fuppofe  then  that  my  Readers  defign 

with  me  the  real  Good  of  their  Children  j  and 

neither 
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neither  mean  to  negledl  them,  nor  to  hazard 
their  Ruin  by  overdoing  things.  To  this 
End  Boys  are  to  be  taught  Reading,  Writing, 
Arithmetic  and  Drawing ;  to  which  may  be 
added,  a  Knowledge  of  Maps.  This  Plan, 
tho’  comprized  in  a  few  Words,  contains  all 
they  need,  nay  all  they  ought  to  learn.  It  is 
ufual  in  the  common  BufinelTes  to  put  Boys 
Apprentice  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  Years  old  at 
fartheft ;  now  fuppofing  they  begin  to  learn 
at  feven,  they  have  Work  enough  cut  out  for 
feven  Years  at  leafl;  which  if  well  attended  to, 
if  well  employed,  is  capable  of  turning  to  great 
account.  I  mean  not  to  give  offence  to  any 
one,  but  as  the  Province  I  am  engaged  in 
obliges  me  to  fpeak  my  Thoughts,  I  may  of¬ 
fend  without  Intention  :  and  honefi;  Truth,  in 
a  Matter  of  this  Importance,  is  not  to  be  dif-  / 
guifed.  My  Advice  then  is,  that  Boys  of 
this  Clafs  never  once  attempt  to  learn  Latin. 
What  do  they  want  with  it  ?  or  what  ufe 
can  they  make  of  it  ?  will  it  enable  a  JVlan  to 
make  better  Shoes  ?  will  it  affift  a  Taylor  in 
cutting  out  a  Coat  ?  or  will  it  give  a  Barber  a 
keener  Edge  to  his  Razor  ?  Parents,  when 

they 
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they  fend  a  Boy  to  School,  are  often  guided  by 
the  Mafter  what  he  ftiall  learn  ;  he,  naturally 
fond  of  advancing  his  Scholar,  puts  him  into 
Latin  ;  and  thinks  him  fhabby  without  it.  But 
is  it  not  poffible  that  this  Gentleman  may  be  a 
Man  of  real  Merit,  a  good  Grammarian,  nay  ^ 
a  compleat  claffic  Scholar,  yet  a  very  bad  Judge 
of  Life  ?  moft  certainly.  The  Boy  is  thruft 
headlong  into  things  he  does  not  want,  and 
neither  Parents  nor  Mafter  conlider  the  End  : 
for  tho’  .it  is  certain  Parents  cannot  always  tell 
what  their  Children  will  be,  yet  thofe  of  this 
Clafs  are  pretty  fure  they  want  not  deepLearning. 

Of  all  the  Miftakes  committed  in  Education, 
none  is  equal  to  that  of  our  being  thruft  into 
an  Emnloyment  for  which  we  are  unqualified ; 
efpecially  too  if  it  be  one  of  a  ferious  important 
Nature  ;  now  no  People  on  Earth  are  fo  liable 
to  this  as  the  Clafs  we  are  treating  of  for  as 
tiiey  are  apt  to  take  a  Remove  be3^ond  them- 
felves  for  profound  Knowledge,  they  plunge 
their  Children  into  a  Labyrinth  of  Difficulties, 
by  engaging  them  in  a  Profeffion  or  Science 
far  .bevoiid  their  Powxr  to  reach. 

r/ 
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I  have  already  urged,  that,  in  the  Cafe  be¬ 
fore  us,  a  learned  Education  is  needlefs  and 
improper  ;  but  this  is  faying  too  little  of  it, 
and  treating  it  too  mildly  :  we  may  go  farther, 
and  fhew  that  it  is  even  hurtful  by  being  an 
Impediment  to  more  ufcful  Knowledge  :  and 
farther  ftill,  that  it  is  not  always  what  it  is  ta¬ 
ken  for.  A  Boy  in  common  Life  has  perhaps 

N  _ 

about  feven  Years  Schooling;  the  greateft  Part 
whereof  is  employed  in  learning  Latin  :  his 
Englijh  is  notorioufly  negledted  ;  and  Writing 
and  Arithmetic  he  gains  but  imperfeflily.  Now 
I  beg  leave  to  alk,  whether  thefe  three  laft 
are  not  more  ufeful  to  a  Boy  of  this  Stamp  than 
Latin  ?  and  whether  it  is  not  a  Misfortune  to 
fpend  his  Time  in  gaining  what  he  has  no  ufe 
for,  and  omitting  what  he  wants  ?  But  it  is  an 
Error  in  me  to  call  it  gaining,  when  in  Reali¬ 
ty  it  is  lofing  :  for  after  a  Boy  has  been  puz- 
ling  his  poor  Brains,  and  been  tortured  with 
Latin  for  feveral  Years,  it  is  ten  to  one  that, 
comparatively  fpeaking,  he  knows  nothing : 
that  is,  nothing  radical,  and  to  the  Bottom ; 
nothing,  in  fhort,  but  what  one  Year’s  Appren- 

ticefhip 
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ticelhip  will  entirely  efface.  As  a  Proof  that 
this  is  no  Exaggeration,  loling  Learning  is  not 
only  the  Fate  of  Boys  in  common  Life,  who 
feldom  get  more  than  a  Smattering,  but  it  is 
confefled  by  every  Gentleman,  by  the  deepeft 
Scholars,  that  a  long  Difufe  of  a  Language,  or 
almoft  any  Branch  of  Learning,  will  in  great 
meafure  wear  it  out  of  our  Memories  :  or  at 
leaft  take  off  that  Facility  which  conftitutes 
Perfedlion.  A  Relation  of  mine  was  fent  to 
London  fome  Years  ago  to  be  educated  fit  for- 
Bufinefs ;  a  Friend  had  the  Care  of  him ;  who, 
after  fending  him  to  learn  Reading,  Writing 
and  Accompts  for  fome  Time,  refolved  to  com- 
pleat  him  by  putting  him  for  a  Year  to  Mer- 
chant-Laylors  School  to  learn  Latin.  He  did 
fo;  and  that  finifhed,  he  was  put  Apprentice 
to  a  Cabinet-maker.  But  what  availed  his  La¬ 
tin?  juft  nothing.  In  three  Months  time  he 
faw’d  and  plan’d  it  all  away ;  he  was  not  a 
Pin  the  better  for  it ;  but  he  loft  a  Year  of  pre¬ 
cious  Time,  that  might  have  been  very  ufefully 
employed  in  improving  what  he  had  before 
learn’d,  and  in  applying  himfelf  to  Drawing  ; 
a  thing  abfoUitely  neceftary  for  the  very  Bufi- 
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nefs  he  was  put  to,  and  which,  to  my  own 
Knowledge,  he  has  often  lamented  the  Want 
of.  Now  this  is  not  a  Angle  Inftance,  an  acci¬ 
dental  Millake,  but  a  general  Error ;  hundreds 
and  thoufands  of  which  mightbe  every  day  pro¬ 
duced;  the  Confequences  whereof  are  always 
more  or  lefs  wrong,  and  fometimes  very  fatal. 

I  have  obferved  that  ufeful  things  are  ne- 
gleded,  to  run  in  purfuit  of  what  to  them  is 
ufelefs,  that  is,  they  leave  a  certain  Good  for 
a  precarious  one.  But  we  may  reafon  ftill  far¬ 
ther  on  this  Head  with  great  Utility,  Mankind 
is  by  Nature  afpiring  and  ambitious;  and  where 
Wifdom  and  Prudence  accompany  our  Steps 
herein,  they  are  highly  laudable.  But  if,  in- 
ftead  of  thefe.  Ignorance  and  Vanity  are  our 
Guides,  we  are  pretty  fure  of  going  wrong. 
A  Man  of  mean  Extraftion,  and  illiterate,  takes 
thefe  miftaken  Steps  already  pointed  out,  in 
bringing  up  his  Son  ;  whence  a  falfe  Pride  is 
Hamped  on  both,  and  is  fure  to  encreafe  with 
the  Boy’s  Learning.  The  Father’s  Care  is  to 
keep  his  Boy  from  dilgracing  his  Education. 
“  "Jack,  (fays  he)  I  have  bellowed  Learning 

“  on 
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“  on  you,  to  make  you  a  Man ;  look  forward, 

“  and  I  don’t  fear  but  you  will  make  your 
“  Fortune,”  And  the  Son  at  the  fame  time 
takes  care  to  think  himfelf  a  better  Man  than 
his  Father.  But  let  us  conduit  him  on  j  he  is 
now  a  Gentleman  ;  be'caufe  he  has,  or  fancies 
he  has  Learning.  He  muft  drefs  fine,  and 
keep  Company  with  his  Betters ;  this  leads  him 
to  Expences  he  cannot  afford  ;  no  matter ;  he 
is  a  Gentleman,  and  muft  appear  like  one. 
His  Father,  after  rumaging  his  Brains  for  a 
genteel  Employment,  at  length  puts  his  Son 
to  an  Attorney.  But  that  s  a  dull  Life,  he 
likes  the  Stage  better ;  and  after  having  feen 
Plays  by  the  hundred,  he  concludes  himfelf 
equal  to  any  thing,  and  turns  Player  :  where 
perhaps  his  higheft  Charader  is  to  fpeak  the 
Prologue  in  Hamlet's  mock  Play,  or  to  be  the 
Jt.ueful  Apothecary  in  Borneo  atid  Juliet •  It  is 
too  well  known  what  kind  of  Lives  thefe 
Gentlemen  lead  ;  they  are  moftly  riotous,  ex¬ 
travagant,  miferable  and  ftiort.  Now  can  it 
be  denied  that  thefe,  and  fuch  as  thefe,  are  the 
fatal  Confequences  of  this  falfe  Education  ? 
furely  daily  Experience  convinces  us  it  carmot. 
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But  as  I  labour  for  the  public  Good,  fo  I  defire 
to  do  the  firidefl;  Juftice.  I  will  grant  then 
that  a  Boy  of  this  Stamp,  and  thus  trained, 
does  all  on  his  Part  to  advance  himfelf ;  that 
he  is  prudent,  temperate  and  virtuous ;  ftill  he 
has  neither  Bottom,  Intereft,  nor  Friends  j  it 
is  an  hundred,  perhaps  a  thoufand  to  one  if  he 
arrives  at  any  thing  higher  than  being  a  Hack¬ 
ney-Writer,  an  Ulher  to  a  School,  or  at  moll 
the  llavills  Mailer  of  an  infignificant  one. 

Permit  me  here  a  IhortDigrelfion.  There  are 
no  People  in  the  World,  whom  I  at  the  fame 
time  both  honour  and  pity,  fo  much  as  School- 
mailers  and  Preceptors ;  thofe  particularly  to 
whom  we  owe  the  moll  efl'ential,the  moll  folid 
Part  of  our  Education.  There  is  fomething 
flrangely  inconfillent  in  Mankind,  or  they  could 
not  fee  a  Mailer  incelfantly  Have,  and  toil,  and 
fweat  to  inllrudl  others,  and  leave  him  at  lall 
without  Reward.  The  Man  who  is  qualified  for 
a  Teacher,  mull  have  laboured  many  Years  in 
the  Purfuit  of  Knowledge.  If  we  would  with 
this  Man  to  do  Jullice  to  our  Sons,  we  certain¬ 
ly  Ihould  do  Jullice 'to  him ;  that  is,  we  Ihould 

C  c  prove 
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prove,  at  the  fame  time  that  we  defire  our  Chil¬ 
dren  to  be  made  wife,  that  we  have  fo  much 
Gratitude  as  to  make  him  happy,  by  rewarding 
him  as  he  deferves.  From  this  ungrateful 
Difpofition,  or,  from  a  very  mifplaced  Fru¬ 
gality,  it  often  happens  that  Parents  do  not 
feek  the  befi;  Teachers,  but  the  cheapeil  j 
whence  not  only  follow  the  fatal  Confeou^nces 
attending  a  bad  Education,  by  a  feeming  one 
pafling  for  real,  but  alfo  that  many,  who  are 
by  no  means  qualified,  undertake  the  important 
Talk.  To  return  then  to  my  Subject,  we 
cannot  doubt  but  that  fome  of  thefe  unqua¬ 
lified  Teachers  are  the  Fruits  of  this  falfe  Edu¬ 
cation  we  have  been  fpeaking  of  ^  Men,  who 
tho’  unequal  to  the  Tafic  they  are  engaged  in, 
would  have  been  diftinguifhed  as  eminent 
Proficients  in  another  Way,  and  been  very 
valuable  to  Society  ^  while  in  this,  the  highefi: 
Honour  they  arrive  at,  is  perhaps  the  holding 
forth  with  a  didatorial  Air  in  an  Ale-houfe. 

Many  are  the  evil  Effeds  this  falfe  Educa¬ 
tion  produces ;  for  thro’  the  Miftakes  of  Pa¬ 
rents,  the  Pride  of  Children  fliews  itfelf  very 
j  early. 
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early,  and  daily  gathers  Strength  :  they  foon 
look  down  with  Scorn  and  Contempt  on  the 
mean  Bulinefs  of  their  Father ;  and  foon  afpire 
to  what  they  have  not  the  leaf!:  Chance  to 
reach.  But  as  they  have  been  injudicioully 
taught  to  afpire,  we  cannot  greatly  wonder  at 
their  miftaken  Condufl: :  hence  we  fee  them 
fpending  their  Lives  not  merely  in  Trifles, 
but  in  Riot,  Extravagancies,  and  Debauchery : 
averfe  to  Employment,  averfe  to  Labour ; 
too  learned  to  be  induftrious,  too  ignorant  to 
be  wife.  But  how  much  happier  would  they 
be  to  know  themfelves,  and  keep  within 
that  Self-knowledge  !  How  fweet  is  that 
Bread  which  is  earn'd  with  honefh  Indullry  ! 

’  Flow  much  happier  is  the  Man  that  labours 
at  his  Loom,  than  he  who  with  miftaken 
Pride,  defpifing  it,  is  perhaps  reduced  to  be 
dependent  on  others !  Could  then  Parents  in 
general  of  this  Rank,  but  learn  Content  in 
their  Stations,  and  keep  their  Children  from 
foaring  beyond  their  Reach,  they  would  fecure 
much  Comfort  to  both,  befides  contributing 
to  the  Happinefs  of  Posterity. 


C  c  2 
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My  Readers  will  remember  that  the  Scheme 
of  Education  for  Boys  of  this  Clafs,  is  Read¬ 
ing,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  a  Knowledge 
of  Maps.  I  will  now  fhew  what  Advantage 
may  be  made  of  thefe,  and  endeavour  to  prove, 
that  this  is  fo  far  from  being  a  contemptible 
Education,  that  when  attained  to  Perfedlion, 
it  is  not  only  ufeful,  but  very  extenfively  fo. 

Mr.  Addifon  fays,  that  every  Man  who  rea- 
fons  is  a  Logician,  tho’  he  has  never  ftudied 
the  Rules  of  Logic  ;  fo  too  we  may  fay,  that 
every  Man  who  fpeaks  grammatically  'is  a 
Grammarian,  tho  he  has  not  been  taught 
Grammar.  What  I  here  mean  is,  that  a  due 
Attention  to  Children,  and  proper  Inftruftions 
with  regard  to  En^UJf^  only,  will  enable  them 
to  make  a  very  conliderable  Figure  both  in 
Reading  and  Speaking.  Nature  furnifhes  us 
with  the  Faculty  of  Speech,  but  the  Mode  of 
it  in  great  meafurc  depends  on  the  Place  we  are 
born  in,  and  the  Language  we  are  accuftom- 
ed  to  bear.  The  Court,  and  the  learned  Part 

of  a  Nation,  certainly  fpeak  the  pureft  Lan¬ 
guage  ; 
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guage ;  the  Vulgar  and  the  Illiterate  fpeak 
the  coarfeft,  and  the  moft  corrupt :  but  there 
are  many  Degrees  between,  who  may  be  faid 
to  have  the  Power  of  chufing,  as  they  fre¬ 
quently  hear  both.  It  is  then  the  Parents  Bu- 
finefs  to  be  greatly  attentive  in  this  important 
Point  5  efpecially  as  Experience  (hews  us  that 
a  great  Man  can  be  vulgar,  and  a  little  one  po¬ 
lite,  and  the  Medium  can  negled:  the  Advan¬ 
tages  in  his  Power  by  adhering  to  the  wrong 
Side,  when  with  equal  Eafe  he  may  attain 
the  right.  I  have  already  cautioned  the  Great 
never  to  (ink  beneath  their  Quality  ;  and  while 
they  learn  to  be  humble,  they  rnuft  carefully 
avoid  being  mean.  I  have  alfo  recommended 
I  to  the  Gentry  to  approach  as  near  to  the  Qua- 
j  lity  in  good  Behaviour  and  polite  Language  as 
polTible  :  and  to  thofe  of  this  Clafs,  I  ftrong- 
ly  urge,  that  every  thing  coarie,  vulgar,  and 
incorredl,  is  not  only  improper,  but  high¬ 
ly  unbecoming ;  is  not  only  abufing  the  Fa¬ 
culties  Providence  has  furni(hed  them  v/ith, 
but  is  debafing  their  Nature.  If  then  the  Pa¬ 
rents  of  this  Clafs  enter  upon  the  Education 
of  their  Children  with  juft  Reflexions  (which 

C  c  3  all, 
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all,  more  or  lefs,  are  capable  of  making)  the 
natural  Confequence  will  be,  that  they  will 
feek  luch  Methods  as  are  moil:  conducive  to 
their  acquiring  a  thorough  Knowledge  of  their 
Mother-tongue. 

It  may  be  urg'd  that  a  compleat  Knowledge 
of  the  EtUgliJh  cannot  be  acquired  without  La- 
tin  \  but  with  all  due  Refpedt  I  beg  leave  to 
diffent  from  this :  I  have  feen  a  good  Latin 
Scholar  greatly  deficient  in  the  Knowledge  of 
Lnglijh^  and  a  very  corredl  Engliftman  who 
did  not  know  a  Word  of  Latin,  But  nice 
grammatical  Rules  are  not  ftridtly  the  Province 
of  Boys  in  common  Life,  and  much  may  be 
done  without  them.  A  good  Mafter  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  read  in  a  very  expreffive  and  fig- 
nificant  Manner,  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
makes  them  acquainted  with  his  Subjedi:.  He 
will  teach  them  the  different  Types,  why  a 
Roman^  why  an  Italic  Letter  is  ufed  5  where 
the  Accent  is  to  be  laid  on  different  Words, 
and  on  the  fame  Word  in  different  Senfes ; 
.wdiere  capital  Letters  are  to  be  ufed,  and  why ; 
the  different  Stops,  which  we  call  Pointing, 

and 
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and  their  Force ;  the  Cadence,  or  falling  of 
the  Voice,  in  ending  a  Sentence,  or  a  Para¬ 
graph  ;  and  what  is  the  greateff  Beauty  of 
all,  where  to  lay  the  Emphafis  or  Strefs  on 
every  Expreffion,  fo  as  to  give  it  its  utmoft 
Energy.  Farther,  he  will  teach  his  Scholars 
to  keep  clofe  to  Nature  ;  and  not  fuffer  them 
to  borrow  a  Whine,  a  Tone  of  Voice  from 
that  almoft  unherfal  Deftroyer  of  Nature,  Af¬ 
fectation.  He  will  fhew  him  that  the  only 
thins:  which  can  be  granted  in  this  Cafe,  is  a 
certain  adjufting,  or  rather  a  little  Elevation 
of  the  Voice  in  Reading,  above  Speaking  ; 
and  that  they  come  neareft  to  true  Reading, 
who  would  be  fuppofed  to  be  Speaking,  were 
a  blind  Man  the  Hearer.  He  will  fhew  too, 
that  according  to  Nature,  all  Subjefts  do  not 
require  equal  Energy  in  Reading  ;  and  confe- 
quently  the  Voice  muft  be  modify’d  and  vari¬ 
ed,  on  fuitable  Occafions :  for  as  we  are  faf- 
ceptible  of  various  ImprefTions ;  and  as  Joy, 
Grief,  Anger,  and  other  Palfions,  are  diffe¬ 
rently  exprdfed  by  us  without  any  previous 
Study,  purely  from  the  Force  of  Nature,  fo  a 
good  Mafter  will  fhew,  that  a  Prayer,  a  Hi- 

C  c  4  .  ftory. 
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ftory,  and  a  Poem,  have  each  fomething  difFe« 
rent  in  their  Nature,  and  to  give  them  their 
due  Propriety,  Force  and  Beauty,  each  muft 
be  read  in  a  different  way.  Befides  thefe,  the 
Mailer  will  (hew  his  Scholars,  that  in  order 
to  fpeak  to  Perfedlion  they  muft  obferve  firft, 
what  Language  their  Betters  fpeak,  and  by 
comparing  it  with  that  of  the  Vulgar,  they 
will  be  enabled  to  diftinguifti,  not  only  good 
from  bad,  but  Propriety  from  Impropriety  5 
whence  they  will  infenfibly  learn,  Gender, 
Number  and  Cafe  ;  Perfon,  Mood  and  Tenfe, 
with  many  other  things  relating  to  Grammar, 
without  once  fuppofing  that  they  are  acquiring 
them.  Secondly,  he  will  direft  them  in  the 
Choice  of  fuch  Books  as  will  give  a  double 
Relifti  to  Reading,  by  the  Goodnefs  of  the 
Language  they  are  wrote  in.  And  laftly,  he 
will  recommend  their  feeking  Opportunities  of 
hearing  their  Betters  read,  that  they  may  com- 
pleat  by  Imitation,  what  Inftruftioa  has  laid  the 
Foundation  of 

But  to  give  all  the  Satisfaftion  in  my  Power, 
I  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  as  Grammar  (if  I 

may 
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may  be  allow'd  the  Expreffion)  is  the  Soul 
pf  every  Language,  it  may,  in  eflential  Mat¬ 
ters,  be  taught  in  Englijh  as  well  as  in  Lafm : 
it  is  true,  that,  in  compound  Words,  and 
fome  of  the  Derivations,  both  Latin  and  Greek 
are  neceffary,  and  indeed  many  other  Lan¬ 
guages  ;  but  they  are  only  fo  for  Gentlemen 
and  profeffed  Scholars  5  and  tho'  a  mere 
lip  Scholar  cannot  give  all  the  Derivations  of 
Words,  yet  he  can  give  all  the  Meanings,  and 
all  or  moft  of  their  Rules  5  and  thereby  be  en¬ 
abled  to  acquire  a  confiderable  Degree  of  Per- 
feftion,  a  pretty  thorough  Knowledge  of  his 
own  Language  5  and  fometimes  a  Knowledge 
fuperior  to  thofe  who  in  other  refpefts  are  fu- 
I  perior  Scholars.  Should  it  ftill  be  urg’d, 

I  that  if  Boys  learn  Latin^  a  Knowledge  of  Eng-‘ 
liJJj  will  be  a  neceffary  Confequence,  and  that 
Grammar  in  Latmh  Grammar  in  Englijh y  I  am 
ready  to  grant  it ;  but  the  Point  here  maintained 
is,  that  what  is  called  a  learned  Education  is 
unneceffary  and  often  hurtful  to  Boys  of  this 
Clafs,  nor  have  they  Time  to  acquire  it.  Be- 
fades,  there  are  always  Difficulties  in  refer¬ 
ring  or  applying  grammatical  Niceties  from 
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one  Language  to  another  ;  Difficulties  which 
are  not  within  the  Province  of  every  one  to 
get  over.  If  therefore  Boys  of  this  Clafs,  in- 
flead  of  engaging  in  JLattn^  which,  as  has 
been  fhewn,  they  have  not  time  to  acquire, 
nor  in  general  have  any  ufe  for  it  if  they  did, 
would  apply  to  the  Study  of  EnglijJo  only,  and 
make  the  moft  of  that,  they  may  improve  to 
a  great  Degree  j  vaftly  more  than  is  ufually 
done,  becaufe  prevented  by  an  injudicious  Ap- 
lication  to  the  Latin. 

Thus  much  have  I  faid,  in  fome  meafure 
to  do  Honour  to  the  Language  of  my  own 
Country ;  but  chiefly  with  a  View  to  remove 
the  Errors  too  generally  run  into  by  inferior 
People,  partly  from  their  Vanity,  and  partly^ 
from  their  being  Strangers  to  the  many  and 
great  Advantages  which  this  Branch  of  Educa¬ 
tion  only  is  capable  of  affording.  I  know  that 
innocent  well-meaning  People  are  often  mif- 
ied  in  educating  their  Children  ;  and  have 
heard  many  fay,  that  a  Boy  mufl:  learn  Latin  to 
enable  him  to  fpell  Englijh  ;  but  this  is  a  vul- 
o:ar  Error,  and  henceforv/ard,  I  hope,  will 
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be  removed.  But  yet  farther  to  prove  the 
Ufefulnefs  of  our  Language  in  the  real  Con¬ 
cerns  of  Life,  we  may  add,  that  by  this  alone 
may  be  learnt,  from  thofe  whofe  Province  it 
is  to  teach,  every  Duty,  every  Obligation  we 
owe  to  God  and  Man  ;  by  this  we  are  enabled 
to  read  the  facred  Writings  ;  by  this  we  can 
become  acquainted  not  only  with  the  Hiftory 
of  all  Europe,  both  ancient  and  modern,  but 
of  the  whole  World  ;  and  particularly  with  the 
Hiftory  of  our  own  Country  ;  by  this  we  are 
furnifhed  with  Books  containing  Helps  in 
Building,  Planting,  Gardening,  and  many  other 
things  of  great  Ufe  to  Mankind  ;  and  by  this, 
in  a  word,  we  are  furnhhed  with  vaft  Abun¬ 
dance  of  both  Inftruftion  and  Delight  ^  not 
only  from  the  excellent  Tranflations  from  La^- 
tin,  Greek,  Spanifi,  Italian,  French,  &c.  but 
from  the  original  Writings  of  many  of  our 
own  Countrymen:  Men,  whofe  Geniufes  were 
perhaps  inferior  to  none.  Here,  without  Flou- 
rifh.  Parade,  or  Exaggeration,  my  Readers  will 
fee  how  noble  an  Ufe  may  be  made  of  our 
Mother-tongue ;  how  much  Pleafure  it  will 
yield  us,  how  much  Knowledge  it  will  convey 
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to  us ;  and  hence,  I  hope,  Parents  will  be  in¬ 
duced  to  confider  it  in  the  Light  it  deferves. 

Boys  are  next  to  engage  in  Writing  j  and  I 
earneftly  recommend  that  it  be  clofely  attended 
to,  and  confidered  as  a  Matter  of  great  Impor¬ 
tance.  The  prefent  Method  of  teaching,  and 
the  Kind  of  Hand  now  ufually  wrote  in  Euh- 
nefs  is,  1  think,  admirable  ;  the  Merchants  of 
London^  and  fome  of  our  public  Offices  (hew 
great  Perfection  in  this  Way  5  and  I  would  re¬ 
commend  that  every  Boy  both  learn  and  prac- 
tife  a  mercantile  Hand,  as  it  is  at  the  fame 
time  ufeful  and  beautiful.  Every  Man  who  is 
acquainted  with  Life  muft  daily  fee  the  too  ge¬ 
neral  Defects  of  Hand-writing.  If  a  Brick¬ 
layer,  or  any  other  Workman  brings  in  a 
Bill,  what  a  pitiful  -Figure  it  makes  j  nay,  it 
is  fometimes  fo  very  bad,  that  none  but  the 
Writer  himfelf  can  read  it ;  and  where  we  fee 
one  wrote  out  in  a  mafterly  Way,  it  is  ten  to 
one  but  he  has,  at  confiderable  Expence,  em¬ 
ployed  fomebody  to  do  it  for  him.  Now  this 
muft  furely  be  conftdered  as  a  grievous  Misfor¬ 
tune,  both  as  it  is  an  Inconvenience,  and  a 
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Lofs ;  and  which  ought  carefully  to  be  pre¬ 
vented  in  the  riling  Generation.  Belides,  if 
we  refleft  on  the  unforefeen  Advantages  which 
manv  meet  with  who  are  fine  Penmen,  we 
fhall  be  convinced  how  neceflary  it  is  to  excel 
in  this  Art. 


We  come  now  to  Arithmetic,  which  in.* 
eludes  a  large  Field  of  Knowledge.  The  Ufe 
of  Figures  is  fo  univerfally  known  and  allowed, 
that  it  feems  needlefs  to  urge  any  thing  in  their 
Favour.  Men  of  all  Degrees  want  their  Aid; 
they  are  the  firft  Introduction  to  the  Mathema¬ 
tics  ;  and  the  Knowledge  of  them  is  more  or 
lefs  neceffary  from  the  Prince  to  the  Peafant. 
If  a  Man  fails  in  Holland,  they  immediately 
fay,  he  has  not  kept  good  Accounts ;  in  Truth 
People  of  almoft  every  Rank  Hand  in  need  of 
their  Help;  and  their  Ufe  and  Power  thorough¬ 
ly  known  and  attended  to,  would  preferve  thou- 
fands  from  Ruin.  Parents  then  cannot  do  too 
much  to  inftruCt  their  Children  in  this  impor¬ 
tant  Branch  of  Knowledge  ;  efpecially  if  they 
confider  on  one  hand  the  Confufion  and  Per¬ 
plexity  which  attends  the  Ignorance  of  it, 

and 
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and  on  the  other  hand  the  many  furprlfing 
Turns  for  the  Advancement  of  their  Fortune^ 
when  polTelTed  of  the  Knowledge  of  it. 
All  young  People,  as  I  have  before  recom¬ 
mended,  Ihould  be  taught  Method,  and  nothing 
more  likely  to  initiate  them  in  it  than  a  mafterly 
Knowledge  of  Figures.  Befides,  Debtor  and 
Creditor,  Lofs  and  Gain,  are  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Merchant ;  every  Man,  however 
low  his  Trade,  or  however  narrow  his  Deal- 
ingSj  while  he  does  trade  or  deal,  fliould  un- 
derftand  what  he  is  about :  and  he  has  no 
other  Way  than  this  of  attaining  that  neceffa- 
ry  Knowledge.  I  am  very  fenfible,  that  fome 
Men,  even  in  Trade,  have  got  thro’  the  World, 
and  made  good  Acquifitlons,  without  any  con- 
fiderable  Degree  of  this  Kind  of  Knowledge  ; 
but  we  may  truly  fay  of  fuch,  that  Fortune  flood 
fo  very  near  them,  that  they  flumbled  upon 
her  :  tho’,  for  one  who  has  thus  fucceeded,  a 
thoufand  have  mifcarried.  But  my  Aim  is,  to 
have  the  riling  Generation  fo  educated,  that  ei- 
thet  Misfortunes  may  be  prevented,  or,  if  they 
do  come,  that  their  own  Conduft  may  be  irre¬ 
proachable  :  and,  I  fay  again,  no  way  more 
likely  to  effedl  this,  than  knowing  thoroughly 
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and  attending  clofely  to  Figures.  But  far¬ 
ther,  this  and  the  foregoing  Branch  of  Know¬ 
ledge  are  drong  Recommendations  in  various 
Stations  of  Life :  many,  even  from  nothing, 
have  by  thefe  Qiyalifications  become  great  Mer¬ 
chants  ;  our  Eajl-lndia  and  other  Companies 
frequently  want  Boys  who  write  and  account 
in  a  m-afterly  Way  ;  and  when  young  People 
fet  out  in  the  World  and  aft  for  themfelves, 
the  Knowledge  of  their  Affairs,  from  their 
Skill  in  Figures,  is  often  aReftraint  upon  them, 
and  a  Curb  to  their  Paffions ;  by  keeping  them 
from  what  they  fee  they  cannot  afford. 

I  fliall  now  fpeak  of  that  important,  much 
negleded  Branch  of  Knowledge,  Drawing.  It 
is  mattter  of  Surprife  to  me  that  a  thing  fo  ob- 
vioufly  ufeful,  and  in  many  Refpeds  fo  indif- 
•penfably  neceffary,  fliould  be  fo  generally  dif- 
regarded.  Young  Gentlemen  at  an  Academy 
indeed  fometimes  learn  a  little  Drawing  j  but 
neither  fo  often,  nor  fo  compleatly  as  they 
ought ;  but  it  is  not  of  thofe  I  now  mean  to 
fpeak,  but  of  that  large  Body  of  Youth  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  fourth  Clafs  of  People.  As 
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Parents  cannot  knov/  certainly  what  thcif 
Children  will  be,  it  is  fit  that,  according  to 
their  Station,  they  fhould  be  fo  educated,  as 
to  be  prepared  for  whatever  may  fuit  their  Cir-^ 
cumftances,  their  Capacity,  and  their  Inclina-- 
tions  :  to  this  End,  befides  Reading,  Writing, 
and  Arithmetic,  I  earneftly  recommend  Draw¬ 
ing.  To  prove  its  Ufe,  let  us  firft  view  the 
various  Branches  of  Building  ;  where  we  fhall 
immediately  fee  the  Neceflity  of  underftanding 
it.  It  is  my  Advice  to  all  Parents,  without 
Exception,  that  they  implant  in  their  Children 
an  ardent  Defire  to  excel ;  not  to  engage  them 
in  things  they  are  unequal  to,  not  to  fill  their 
Heads  with  Chimeras  of  fancied  Power  and 
Abilities,  but  that  they  labour  with  unwearied 
Induftry  to  become  perfed;  in  their  Way,  be 
their  Profeffion,  Trade,  or  Bufinefs  what  it 
will.  Thus,  if  a  Boy  is  to  be  a  Bricklayer, 
a  Carpenter,  a  Smith,  or  any  other  Trade  re¬ 
lating  to  Building,  it  is  right  that  he  fliould  be 
animated  with  a  Defire  to  become  perfed,  and 
not  lit  down  contented  with  a  fcanty,  fuperfi- 
cial  Knowledge  of  his  Bufinefs :  and,  to  attain 
this,  Drawing  Ihould  be  made  as  familiar  to 
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him  as  W rlting ;  which  would  greatly  tend  to 
his  Advancement  in  the  World:  for  how  often 
does  it  happen  that  a  Gentleman  wants  his 
own  Conceptions  and  Defigns  explained  and 
improved  ;  which  are  ealily  done  by  a  mafter- 
ly  Workman,  but  are  entangled  and  made 
worfe  by  a  Blunderer.  Drawing  fhews  us  the 
Difference  between  Beauty  and  Deformity  ;  as 
Features,  Mein,  Afpedf,  Stature,  and  the  Power 
of  Light  and  Shade.  It  teaches  us  the  Ufe 
of  Lines,  Angles,  Squares,  and  Circles  5  it 
teaches  us  the  Rules  of  Proportion,  what  Bafe 
is  proper  for  an  Edifice  of  different  Dimen- 
fions ;  what  conftitutes  a  regular,  what  an  ir^- 
regular  Building  ;  it  diftinguifhes  true  Tafie 
from  falfe  5  it  affifts  our  Fancy,  and  enlivens 
our  Imagination  3  it  is  the  Foundation  of  Ar- 
chitedfure,  and  therefore  neceflary  for  every 
Branch  of  Building :  for  tho'  there  are  gene¬ 
ral  Rules  and  Principles  in  each  Order  of  Build¬ 
ing,  yet  is  there  great  Latitude  for  what  we 
call  Fancy,  Tafte  and  Judgment :  and  thus  the 
whole  Beauty  and  Propriety  of  an  Edifice  may 
be  faid  to  depend  on  the  artful  blending  of  the 
lev’eral  Orders  into  one  perfedt  Superftrudlure, 
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Thus  much  for  the  Ufefulnefs  of  Drawing 
in  Building;  but  I  fhould  injure  this  Art  if  I 
ft  op’d  here,  for  it  is  ftill  far  more  extenhve.  It 
is  not  enough  that  a  Gentleman  builds  himfelf 
a  Houfe,  it  muft  be  furnifti’d  too ;  and  if  he 
be  a  Man  of  Fortune  and  Tafte,  he  will  not  be 
contented  v/ith  what  is  merely  ufeful,  but  Vvdll 
add  the  ornamental  likewiie :  hence  appears 
the  Neceffity  of  the  Artificers  in  this  Way 
learning  to  draw  in  order  to  excel.  If  an  Up- 
holfterer  be  fen t  for,  it  is  an  Advantage  to  him 
not  only  to  give  the  proper  Dimenfions  of  Fur¬ 
niture,  but  to  difplay  the  feveral  Ornaments 
and  Fancies  in  ufe,  and  even  ftrike  out 
new  Defigns  of  his  own ;  that  he  may  con¬ 
vince  People  he  is  a  Mafter  in  his  way :  he 
cannot  fhew  a  Piece  of  Damafk  or  printed 
Linen,  but  the  Draughtfman  appears  in  it ; 
and  it  is  right  that  he  fhould  be  equally  know¬ 
ing  in  his  own  Bufinefs. 

But  if  we  take  a  more  general  Survey  of 
things,  in  order  to  give  us  a  true  and  folid  Efti- 
mation  of  real  Life,  we  fhall  find  this  Art  of 

fur- 
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furprizing  Ufe.  How  many  Trades  are  there 
fubfervient  to  the  Arts  and  Sciences  ?  All 
thofe  who  make  Maps,  Charts  and  Globes  ^ 
all  thofe  who  make  mathematical  Inftruments, 
and  the  vaft  Apparatus  for  the  different  Parts 
of  Experimental  Philofophy^  fo  too  Engravers, 
Sculptors,  Painters  and  Anatomifts :  all  thefe, 
with  many  others  needlefs  to  enumerate,  ftand 
in  need  of  Drawing.  So  vaft  is  its  Ufe,  and 
fo  neceffary  is  the  Knowledge  of  it ! 

The  laft  Step  of  Education  for  Boys  of  this 
Clafs  is  Geography,  or  the  Knowledge  of 
Maps.  Geography  makes  us  acquainted  with 
I  the  whole  Surface  of  the  Earth  ^  the  whole 
I  terraqueous  Globe  :  it  is  firft  divided,  into 
Quarters,  viz.  Europe^  Ajiuy  Africa  and  A7ne^ 
rica  1  again,  thefe  Quarters  are  fubdivided,  fo 
as  to  make  us  acquainted  with  particular  Pro¬ 
vinces,  Kingdoms,  States  and  Empires  :  hence 
it  is  eafy  to  fee  the  Pleafure  and  Ufe  that  arifes 
from  this  Knowledge.  Men  of  every  Rank 
are  liable  to  leave  their  native  Country ;  and 
indeed  it  is  often  the  only  Way  to  their  Ad¬ 
vancement.  What  a  Pleafure  then  muft  it  be 
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to  be  acquainted  with  a  Road  we  never  faw  ? 
to  travel  in  a  Country  without  Pain  from  our 
Fore-knowledge  of  it  ?  which  is  really  the 
Cafe  with  an  Adept  in  Geography.  But  fup- 
pofing  our  Travels  exceed  not  the  Bounds  of 
our  own  Country  3  it  is  a  Subject  of  great  De¬ 
light  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  that. 
Or  farther  yet :  fuppofing  we  do  not  travel  at 
all  3  Geography  has  ftill  its  Ufe  :  it  affifts  us 
in  the  Knowledge  of  Hiftory,  and  thereby 
adds  Inftruftion  and  Pleafure  to  our  Read¬ 
ing  :  in  fine,  it  makes  us  acquainted  with 
the  whole  World,  without  going  out  of  our 
Clofets. 

\ 

\ 

\ 

My  Readers  are  I  hope  by  this  Time  con¬ 
vinced,  how  advantageous  thefe  Steps  of  Edu¬ 
cation  are  for  many  of  the  Purpofes  of  Life  3 
nay  they  are  fuch  as  fome  in  better  Stations 
are  in  great  meafure  Strangers  to,  tho'  they 
may  be  pofleffed  of  Qualifications  otherwife 
ufeful.  If  then  to  this  be  added  virtuous  Dif- 
pofitions,  a  docile  Mind,  a  becoming  Beha¬ 
viour,  and,  in  a  word,  that  genuine  Manners 
recommended  to  all,  I  think  Parents  in  eene- 
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ral  of  this  Clafs  may  promife  themfelves  much 
more  Comfort  in  their  Children  than  they 
ufually  find. 

Girls  too  of  this  Clafs  are  capable  of  being 
very  valuable  ;  but  again  I  mufh  caution  Pa¬ 
rents  to  be  aware  of  thofe  Banes  of  Happinefs, 
Idlenefs,  Pride  and  Vanity.  Idlenefs  is  juftly 
called  the  Root  of  all  Evil  j  and  Pride  and  Va¬ 
nity  are  empty  nothings  :  or  if  they  can  be  faid 
to  produce  any  thing,  it  is  Evil.  Girls  of  this 
Clafs  have  many  things  within  their  Reach, 
and  if  well  attended  to,  may  attain  them. 
They  may  read  and  write  to  great  Advantage ; 

I  and  learn  fo  much  of  Accompts  as  will  be  ne- 
i  celTary  for  conducing  their  Concerns,  and  un- 
j  derftanding  thofe  Affairs  they  may  in  future 
Life  be  engaged  in.  They  may  and  ought  to 
work  to  Perfection,  but  principally  the  ufe- 
ful  Parts  ;  and  tho'  the  ornamental  is  highly 
commendable,  yet  it  muft  not  here  be  encou¬ 
raged  to  the  Prejudice  or  Negleft  of  the  ufeful. 
When  this  Foundation  is  folidly  laid,  let  them 
be  carefully  inftrufted  in  the  Management  of 
a  Houfe,  according  to  what  has  already  been 
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obferved  In  the  foregoing  Clafs ;  from  wherlce 
they  will  receive  fuch  a  Fund  of  ufeful  Know¬ 
ledge,  as  when  joined  with  good  Demeanour, 
will  procure  them  not  only  the  Efteem  of  their 
Equals,  but  that  of  their  Superiors.  Let  Pa¬ 
rents  farther  infpire  them  with  Difpofitions  dai¬ 
ly  to  improve  their  Minds  ;  to  maintain  with 
firmed:  Refolution  the  niceft  Innocence,  even 
amidft  the  rudeft  Attacks,  fliould  they  occur 
to  them  5  and  laftly,  to  fupport  v/ith  chearful 
Mind  that  State  which  is  allotted  them.  In 
faft,  Happinefs  is  much  more  v/ithin  their 
Reach  than  they  commonly  imagine ;  but  if 
they  negled;  to  confider  the  Advantages\they 
enjoy  beyond  thoufands  who  are  beneath 
them,  and  anxioufly  dwell  on  the  Splendor  of 
thofe  above  them,  it  is  the  certain  way  never  to 
find  it. 

.  Notwithilanding  what  has  been  faid  on  this 
Clafs,  Allowances  are  ftil!  to  be  made  as  Cir- 
cumftances  vary  5  and  if  the  Piaji  be  in  gene¬ 
ral  prafticable,  it  is  all  that  can  be  expedted. 
Education  is  in  iome  meafure  accidental  5  and 
it  is  right  to  embrace  thole  Advantages  which 

Accident 
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Accident  offers,  provided  they  do  not  interfere 
with  more  ufeful  Knowledge,  for  then  they 
are  no  Advantages.  For  Example  :  riobody 
fliould  neglect  their  Mother-tongue ;  yet  if 
they  are  fo  fituated  that  they  can  add  French  to 
it,  they  ought  by  all  means  to  do  fo.  In  the 
preceding  Claffes  French  is  confidered  as  a  ne- 
ceffary  Part  of  Education  chiefly  from  its  Po- 
litenefs,  and  the  Advantage  of  reading  Fre?ich 
Authors  3  but  according  to  the  prefent  Age 
it  is  far  more  ufeful.  French  is  now  fo  uni- 
verfal,  that  a  Man  who  fpeaks  it  can  do  Bufi- 
nefs  with  whatever  Foreigner  comes  in  his 
way  3  or  fhould  he  go  abroad,  he  can  tranfadl 
his  Affairs  in  any  Country  or  on  any  Exchange 
in  Europe,  But  it  is  ftill  farther  neceffary. 
Moliere,  in  one  of  his  Comedies,  introduces  a 
Converfation,  where  a  Servant  is  accufed  of 
flattering  his  Maffer  :  ‘‘  What  can  I  do  ?  fays 
he  :  I  am  to  pleafe,  I  am  to  fecure  my  Ser- 
vice  by  keeping  in  his  good  Graces,  and  I 
have  no  other  v/ay  of  doing  it :  therefore, 
“  continues  he,  it  is  not  the  Fault  of  me  who 
flatter,  but  of  him  who  will  be  flattered.” 
So  in  takina:  a  View  of  Life  we  mav  fometimes 

D  d  4  obferve. 
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obferve,  that  to  fecure  the  Intereft  and  Favour 
of  the  Great,  the  Taylor,  the  Milliner,  the 
Shoemaker,  and  many  others,  are  expelled  to 
introduce  their  Modes  under  a  French  Tongue. 
But  to  do  juhice  to  the  Wifdom  of  our  Nation, 
this  is  far  from  being  general  ;  therefore  a  ge¬ 
neral  and  clofe  Application  to  the  French  for 
the  fourth  Clafs  does  not  feem  either  necelTary 
or  practicable ;  becaufe  to  fome  it  would  be 
ufeiefs,  in  others  it  would  be  forgot  again,  and 
by  many  it  would  never  be  attained. 

Another  Part  of  Education  which  is  often¬ 
times  merely  accidental,  is  Miific.  If  a  Man 
plays  on  any  Inftrument,  it  will  be  delightful 
to  him  to  employ  his  Son’s  leifure  Time  in 
giving  him  fomething  of  fo  agreeable  an  Ac- 
complhhment ;  or  if  he  can  improve  his 
Daughter’s  Ear  or  Voice,  by  giving*  her  a 
pleafing  Manner  in  Singing,  die  fiiould  not  be 
deprived  of  it;  for  thefe  things  make  young 
People  fprightly  in  themfelves,  and  pleafing  to 
others.  But  then  Care  muft  be  taken  that 
they  flop  here  :  they  mufi:  not  engage  in  an 
expenfive  and  laborious  Study  of  Mudc,  unlefs 
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it  is  to  be  their  Trade  ;  nor  muft  they  be  at¬ 
tached  to  it  fo  as  to  neglea  other  Obligations, 
or  fo  as  to  engage  them  in  irregular  Company  : 
and  above  all,  great  Care  muft  be  taken  that 
they  be  not  tainted  by  that  Torrent  of  Corrup- 
tioi},  bad  Sonars. 

o 

There  is  Indeed  a  Step  of  Education  for  this 
Clafs,  as  well  as  all  the  preceding,  which  I 
think  of  great  Importance,  could  it  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  the  ufual  Inconveniencies  at¬ 
tending  it;  that  is,  Dancing.  I  confider 
Dancing  as  conducive  to  Health ;  I  confider  it 
asfometimes  a  Means  of  preventing  Deformi¬ 
ty  ;  and  where  there  is  no  danger  of  that,  all 
muft  fee  that  it  is  the  great  Means  of  making 
young  People  of  both  Sexes  ftand,  and  walk^ 
and  fit,^  and  even  look  and  fpeak  to  advantage! 
Mr.  Locke.,  fpeaking  of  a  docile  Mind,  and 
good  Difpofitions,  as  fuperior  to  every  other 
Confideration,  fays,  “  Parents  furely  muft 
“  have  a  ftrange  Affedion  for  Latin  and 
Greek,  who  will  prefer  them  to  their  Sons 

“  Virtue.”  So  too  I  may  fay  of  Dancing ;  if 
we  cannot  get  the  Good  without  the  Bad,  it  is 

better 
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better  to  let  it  alone.  Firft,  it  is,  for  a  great 
many  People,  too  expenfive  5  nothing  indeed 
to  thofe  of  Fortune,  and  in  great  Bulinefs;  but 
to  others,  more  fo  than  is  convenient.  Next, 
it  is  apt  to  inflame  young  People’s  Vanity,  as 
well  as  increafe  the  Expence  of  their  Apparel. 
A  Boy  who  learns  to  dance  is  diflTatisfied  unlefs 
he  has  Pumps,  white  Stockings,  laced  Hat,  and 
many  other  things  not  neceffary  to  his  Station ; 
and  a  Girl  rejoices  when  the  dancing  Days 
come,  only  becaufe  flie  is  to  have  her  Silk 
Coat  on.  A  third  Objection  is,  the  Danger  of 
their  contradling  a  Pafiion  for  Dancing  ^  for 
tho’  young  People  may  fometimes  very  inno¬ 
cently  divert  themfelves  with  an  Evening  Ball 
or  a  Country  Dance,  yet  an  eager  Defire  for 
thefe  Engagements,  efpecially  to  thofe  of  lower 
Rank,  and  to  thofe  who  live  in  London^  are  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous.  Still,  as  the  Ufe  of  this 
Qualification  is  great,  if  the  Expence  of  the 
Mafler  can  be  fubmitted  to,  the  other  Diffi¬ 
culties  may,  I  think,  be  got  over.  But  here 
the  Manners  are  concerned  :  Children  muft 
obey,  and  wear  without  a  Struggle  and  with¬ 
out  a  Blufa  fuch  Apparel  as  their  Parents  judve 

fit 
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fit  for  them.  If  befides  this,  they  are  made 
fenfible  that  every  Step  in  their  Education  is 
taken  purely  for  their  Good,  and  are  carefully 
jnftru(fted  never  to  abule  by  an  inordinate  At¬ 
tachment  what  is  bellowed  on  them  only  for 
Ule  ;  if  Parents  I  fay  do  this,  they  may  in  ge¬ 
neral  hope  that  all  their  Children  leaim  will 
turn  to  good  account. 

The  Province  I  am  engaged  in,  and  the 
tender  Regard  I  pay  to  all  human  Nature, 
demands  that  I  fpeak  of  a  fifth  Clafs  of 
People  ufually  term’d  the  Peafantry :  tho’  I 
think  the  principal  thing  to  be  done  here,  is  to 
admonifh  thofe  in  higher  Spheres  to  behave 
Jnflice  and  ffumanity  to  them,  rather 
than  to  addrefs  themfelves.  If  we  fpeak  of 
Education,  it  will  naturally  carry  our  Ideas  to 
the  Spade,  the  Plough,  or  the  Team ;  and 
which  indeed  may  without  Impropriety  be 
called  Education  to  them.  It  is  a  true  Say¬ 
ing,  that  there  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  in 
doing  every  thing ;  if  fo,  it  is  an  ufeful  Part 
of  Education  to  inftrudl  them  how  to  till  the 
Earth  with  greateft  Eafe  to  themfelves,  and 

with 
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with  greateft  Profit  to  thofe  who  employ 
them.  As  early  and  conftant  Labour  is  the 
Province  of  this  Clafs,  there  is  but  a  fmall 
Share  either  of  Time  or  Abilities  for  Inftruc- 
tion  ^  ffill  as  they  are  by  Nature  fufceptible  of 
It,  thofe  who  have  Power  cannot  employ  it 
better  than  by  bellowing  it ;  fo  far  at  leafl  as 
may  open  their  Minds  to  diflinguifh  Truth 
from  Falfliood,  Right  from  Wrong,  Innocence 
from  Guilt.  If  to  this  were  added,  at  leafl  the 
Power  of  reading  their  Mother-tongue,  it 
would  at  times  be  an  Entertainment  and  a 
Cbnfolation  to  them  ;  and  it  would  remove,  in 
fome  Degree,  that  total  Darknefs  and  Igno¬ 
rance  they  mull  other  wife  remain  in. 

But  here,  for  the  Sake  of  Inflrudlion,  I 
mull  depart  from  the  flridl  Propriety  of  the 
W ord  Pea/anf,  to  touch  on  another  Species 
of  Ruflics  s  that  is,  thofe  of  the  lowefl  Clafs 
of  People,  in  London  particularly.  Thefe 
People  poflefs  indeed  the  Ignorance  of  the 
Peafants,  but  they  feldom  equal  them  in  In- 
liocence.  Many  are  abandoned  to  every  Vice^ 
many  indeed  are  honefl  and  induflrious ;  but 
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even  among  thofe  who  are  themfelves  goo^ 
their  Children,  thro'  an  early  falfe  Fondnefs, 
or  the  Corruption  of  others,  are  ufually  igno¬ 
rant,  untoward,  and  vicious.  Whence  we 
daily  fee  and  hear  in  the  open  Streets  fuch 
things  as  are  Infults  on  Mankind  3  fuch  as 
muft  offend  the  Ears,  and  make  the  Heart 
tremble  3  and  fuch  as  cannot  but  be  a  Reflec¬ 
tion  on  any  civilized  Nation.  We  fay,  it  is 
eafier  to  obey  than  govern  3  and,  in  this  Cafe, 
it  is  perhaps  eafier  to  propofe  a  Remedy,  than 
to  put  it  in  Execution.  But  to  cure  an  Evil 
among  the  Little,  we  muft  addrefs  ourfelves 
to  the  Great  3  for  if  they  have  either  their 
Example  or  Countenance,  all  Attempts  to  re¬ 
medy  it  are  fruitlefs.  Next  we  muft  turn  our 
Eyes  on  thofe  in  Power,  as  Magiftrates,  and 
Men  in  Office  3  if  thefe  exercife  their  Autho¬ 
rity  with  Juft  ice  and  Fidelity,  much  may  be 
done  :  but  if  they  not  only  negleft  this,  but 
give  ill  Example  too,  little  is  to  be  expedled- 
Thirdly,  the  Children  of  thefe  People  are  to 
have  fome  Degree  of  Education  3  Reading, 
Writing,  and  the  firft  Rules  in  Arithmetic  at 
leaft3  which,  if  carefullv  taught  them,  will  qua¬ 
lify 
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lify  them  for  many  ufeful  Employments.  But 
all  this,  tho’  indifperifably  necelTary,  is  too 
v/eak  to  effed;  the  Purpofe  defigned.  The 
Perverfenefs  of  the  Will,  the  Unrulinefs  of 
the  Plead,  and  the  Corruption  of  the  Heart, 
are  ftill  to  be  conquered.  Manners  alone  then 
is  the  effedual  Remedy  :  and  as,  to  cure  a 
Difeafe,  we  muft  ftrike  at  the  Root  of  it,  fo, 
to  redify  the  Morals  and  Miibehaviour  of  the 
Corrupt,  we  muft,  on  folid  Principles  of  Rea- 
fon  and  Refledion,  awaken  the  Mind,  and  re¬ 
gulate  the  Pleart. 
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Citizen  of  Athens  advifing  with  Xenophon 


jLA  about  whither  he  fhould  fend  his  Son 
for  Education,  It  is  my  Counfel,  anfwered 
Xe'nophon^  that  you  fend  him  to  Sparta.  To 
Spar'ta !  fays  the  Athenian  \  is  rude  and  un¬ 
cultivated  Sparta  then  preferable  to  Athens^  the 
Seat  of  Arts  and  Sciences?  Yes,  replies' the 
Sage  ;  at  Sparta  he  will  learn  a  Science  worth 
all  the  reft,  he  will  learn  to  obey.  According 
to  this  Philofopher  then.  Obedience  alone  is  a 
Science  productive  of  every  ufeful  Knowledge; 
whereas,  without  it,  all  other  human  Know¬ 
ledges  are  often  ufelefs,  if  not,  in  general,  dan¬ 
gerous  Acquifitions. 

Certain  it  is,  that  much  may  be  hoped  from 
fetting  out  right,  every  thing  is  to  be  feared 
from  a  wrong  Beginning.  Parents  therefore 


who 
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who  aim  at  making  their  Children  wife^  fhould 
aim  at  previoufly  making  them  good.  That 
is,  (to  recapitulate  the  chief  of  what  has  been 
faid)  they  muft  make  their  Wills  pliant  and 
traftable,  by  teaching  them  an  early,  very  ear¬ 
ly  Obedience :  next,  they  fliould  mould  their 
Hearts,  imprint  on  them  a  Love  of  Truth, 
Honour,  Juftice,  and  every  other  Virtue : 
laftly,  they  fhould  form  their  Minds  and  Man¬ 
ners,  by  fhewing  them  the  feveral  Duties  of 
their  Station,  and  how  to  fulfil  them. 

-  ^ 

The  firft  Duties  of  Children  are  in  orreat 

O 

meafure  mechanical :  an  obedient  Child  makes 
a  Bow,  comes  and  goes,  fpeaks,  or  is  filent, 
juft  as  he  is  bid,  before  he  knows  any  other 
Reafon  for  fo  doing  than  that  he  is  bid ;  the 
Dawn  of  Reafon  fhews  him  general  Duties  ^ 
that  is,  that  he  owes  to  his  Parents  and 
Guides  Obedience,  Refpedt  and  Love ;  when 
his  Mind  is  farther  opened,  and  his  Judg¬ 
ment  has  gained  Strength,  he  fees  (if  led  by 
faithful  Teachers)  that  he  is  born  for  an  im¬ 
portant,  nobly  important  Purpofe  ;  and  tho’ 
many  particular  Obligations,  which  he  was  be- 
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fore  a  Stranger  to,  prefent  themfelves  to  his 
View,  yet  is  he  convinced  that  they  are  nothing 
but  what,  under  Reafon’s  Sway,  he  is  capable 
of  anfwering.  Farther,  he  fees  that  the  Exer- 
cife  of  all  moral  Obligations  are  rendered  light 
by  being  reciprocal ;  and  from  a  Senfe  that  his 
own  Support,  Comfort  and  Happinefs  requires 
the  Aid  of  others,  he  chearfully  and  willingly 
labours  for  others.  Laftly,  he  fees,  that  tho’ 
irregular  Paffions  fometimes  raife  Tumults  in 
the  Soul,  and  ftruggle  for  the  Maftery,  yet 
from  the  Happinefs  of  a  well-tempered  Heart, 
the  conftant  Exercife  of  Reafon,  and  the  Re- 
fledlion  he  muft  needs  make  on  the  daily  In- 
fiances  before  him  of  Vice  punifhed  and  of 
Virtue  rewarded,  he  may  not  only  be  enabled 
to  give  Virtue  the  Afcendant,  but  to  give 
it  on  the  pureft  Motive  ;  that  is,  for  the  Love 
of  Virtue.  All  this,  I  fay,  unlefs  Children 
are  by  Nature  untraftable,  or  are  overpowered 
by  the  Torrent  of  corrupt  Example,  will  ge¬ 
nerally  be  the  Effefl:  of  well-regulated  Man¬ 
ners  :  and,  pofleffed  of  all  this,  who  can  doubt 
but  that  they  will  then  be  wife  ?  or  who  can 

E  e  think 
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think  that  while  thus  much  is  wanting  they 
ever  can  be  wife  ? 

Mankind,  as  has  been  obfcrved  before,  na¬ 
turally  defire  their  Childrens  Profperity  and 
Happinefs ;  but  if  they  feek  it  in  any  other 
Road  than  this,  they  muft  not  wonder  if  they 
mifs  of  it :  rather  may  they  wonder  in  good 
earneft,  if  they  ever  find  it.  Still  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  Point  untouched  :  for,  befides  that  our 
Paflions  are  to  be  regulated,  and  our  Adlions 
to  be  innocent  in  themfelves,  and  valuable  to 
others;  to  make  them  perfect,  they  are  farther 
to  be  animated  by  a  right  Intention  :  for,  fays  a 
learned  and  ingenious  Author,  ‘^the  Inten- 

tion  is  the  Pulfe  of  the  Soul.”  Many  Adlions, 
in  themfelves  indifferent,  are  rendered  hurtful 
by  an  Error  in  the  Intention ;  and  even  thofe 
which  feem  calculated  by  Nature  to  produce 
the  moft  fignal  Advantages  to  others,  as  well 
as  to  us,  are  often,  for  want  of  being  proper-? 
ly  diredled  to  their  right  End,  both  fruitlefs 
to  thofe  they  were  defigned  to  bene^t,  and 
even  detrimental  to  ourfelves,  Plere  then  we 

are 
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are  to  know,  that  moral  Duties  are  of  divine 
Origin  ;  and  if  Nature  Ihews  us  the  firll  Laws 
of  Right  and  rong,  the  Author  of  Nature 
implanted  them  in  us.  But  our  Obligations  to 
the  GREAT  Creator  of  us  all  will  irrefiftably 
appear,  if  we  duly  furvey  ourfelves  and  every 
thing  around-  us  5  for  as  thence  we  lhall  fee 
that  from  Him  alone  we  receive  all  things,  fo 
thence  fliall  we  be  convinced  that  to  Him  alone 
all  ihould  be  referred.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that 
to  fill  up  the  Meafure  of  our  Duty,  three 
things  are  neceflary  :  firft,  we  are  to  be  care¬ 
fully  informed  what  is  Right,  and  what  is 
Wrong;  fecondly,  we  are  inviolably  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  one,  and  avoid  the  other ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  Right  we  do  muft  be  done  front 
Principle ;  which  can  no  otherwife  appear  in 
us  than  by  honouring  and  ferving  the  Author 
of  our  Being,  and  of  all  the  Bleflings  we  en¬ 
joy  :  thefe  naturally  lead  us  to  believe  in 
him,  to  hope  in  him,  and  to  love  him ;  and 
thefe  are  Afts  which  conftitute  Religion.  But 
here,  with  all  due  Reverence,  I  drop  my  Pen; 
leaving  the  Confideration  of  our  Duties  in  a 

religious 
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religious  Light  to  thofe  whofe  Province  it  is 
to  point  out,  explain  and  enforce  them:  to 
thofe,  in  a  word,  to  whom  the  Office  is  given 
from  above. 
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